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PREFACE 


T his book is called Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, and not simply Plato’s 
Dialectic, because it contains no examination of the theory of 
synthesis and division prominent in the Phaedrus, Sophist, 
Statesman, and Philebus, or of the methodology in the Parmenides . 
(I have examined the Parmenides in an article in Classical Philology 
for 1942.) Omitting these matters, it attempts to examine the rest of 
what Plato has to say about method, that is to say, his presentation of 
elenchus in the early dialogues and his theory of dialectic in the middle 
dialogues. 

The book assumes that we can roughly divide the dialogues into 
three periods, each having its own character. On the side of method, the 
outstanding features of the early period are Socratic elenchus and 
Socratic definition. The notion of dialectic is not characteristic of the 
early period, but is found in both the middle and the later. Prominent 
in the middle period is the notion of hypothes is, and in the late period 
the notions o^synthesis and division. This is not to say that no trace of 
elenchus occurs after, say, the Meno, or that no trace of division oc¬ 
curs before the Phaedrus, or any such sweeping and simple state¬ 
ment which would be overthrown by a single instance to the con¬ 
trary. What is meant is a matter of degrees or percentages or emphasis. 
The presence of just one elenchus in the middle dialogues, and the 
presence of fifty of them there, would equally overthrow the statement 
that elenchus was peculiar to the early dialogues; but they would not 
equally affect the statement that elenchus is prominent in the early 
and not in the middle or late dialogues. 

These assumptions are not supported by any deductive demonstration 
in this book. They are premises from which other statements are de¬ 
duced, themselves recommended only indirectly, like hypotheses about 
the physical world, by their success in unifying Plato’s texts. 

The study of the early dialogues begins with an account of the most 
general nature and purpose of the Socratic elenchus (Chapter 2). Next 
follows a discussion of the general logical form of elenchus, both as it 
appears to us and as it appears to Plato (Chapter 3). Chapter 4 ex- 
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amines a detail of its logical form, namely, the part played by Socratic 
induction or “epagoge”. The study of the early dialogues ends with 
an examination of their characteristic picture of Socratic definition 
(Chapter 5). 

The study of the middle dialogues begins with the notion of “dia¬ 
lectic” (Chapter 6); but its main subject is the notion of “hypothesis”, 
both in general (Chapter 7) and in the Meno (Chapter 8) and in the 
Phaedo (Chapter 9) and in the Republic (Chapter 10). Finally, Plato’s 
figures of the Line and the Cave are discussed (Chapter n) as a pendant 
to the examination of hypothesis in the Republic, and the question is 
raised whether the method discussed in the middle dialogues is the same 
as the method used there (Chapter 12). 

The book incorporates many valuable suggestions from the Provost 
of Oriel College, my teacher in ancient and modern philosophy, from 
Professor James Hutton of Cornell University, and from Professor 
Glenn R. Morrow of the University of Pennsylvania. Each of these 
scholars was kind enough to read one of the earlier drafts. 
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ELENCHUS 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION: THE INTER¬ 
PRETATION OF PLATO 

P rofessor Cornford says that the second part of the Parmenides “is 
avowedly a preliminary exercise in the study of ambiguities” 
(Plato and Parmenides 130). The student, however, will search 
the Parmenides in vain for any place where Plato “avows” such a pur¬ 
pose, because the whole dialogue contains no word that could possibly 
be called a synonym for “ambiguity”. 

Paul Shorey found an “express recognition” of “the distinction be¬ 
tween extension and intension” in the following passage: “Do not be 
surprised if animal is said to be in man, the more in the less. For if you 
pause to reflect closely, you will find that animal is in man, as it were 
as a part” ( Classical Philology XIX 14). Yet this passage neither names 
the distinction between extension and intension, nor gives a general de¬ 
scription of it, but only refers to what we might call a case of it. 

The student of Plato is constantly confronted with such baffling facts 
as these, with the spectacle, that is, of recognized interpreters attribut¬ 
ing explicit statements to ancient writers on the basis of passages which 
say something different. In this bewildering; situation it is best to reflect 
on the nature of interpretation, and to ask oneself what constitutes “ex¬ 
plicitly” making a given assertion. 

There are at least five ways in which misinterpretation is very com¬ 
mon, and the first of them is (1) mosaic interpretation, or the habit of 
laying any amount of weight on an isolated text or single sentence, with¬ 
out determining whether it is a passing rerr ark or a settled part of your 
author’s thinking, whether it is made for a special purpose or is in¬ 
tended to be generally valid, and so on. The mosaic interpreter, when 
he is favorably disposed to his author, takes any chance remark and any 
mention of a new aspect as an important new insight adopted with sol¬ 
emn selfconsciousness. More often, however, the mosaic habit of mind 
is the weapon of the unfavorable interpreter, enabling him to convict 
his author of contradiction. 
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(2) Far more common and far more devastating is misinterpretation 
by abstraction. Your author mentions X; and X appears to you to be a 
case of Y; and on the strength of that you say that your author “was 
well aware of Y”, or even that he “explicitly mentions Y”. Because you 
have abstracted Y from X, you assume that your author did so too. But 
such an assumption must not be made on general grounds, for no man 
has ever made or ever will make all the abstractions possible from any 
one object present to his consciousness. It often takes more than one 
lifetime for humanity to advance from the more concrete “A rose can¬ 
not be both red and not red” to the more abstract “X cannot be both Y 
and not-Y”; and it may take as many years again to get from the latter 
to some established label such as the phrase “The Law of Contradic¬ 
tion”. The view that Plato “discovered the copula” in the Sophist is an 
example of this misinterpretation. There is no word in the Sophist that 
could be translated “copula”; but what Plato there says very easily sug¬ 
gests to a modern mind the more abstract notion of the “copula”; and 
we assume that it suggested the same to Plato. A famous example is 
Locke’s fallacy that, since men have always syllogized, Aristotle did not 
discover the syllogism. 

(3) Closely related to the above is misinterpretation by inference. 
“Plato says p, and p implies q; therefore Plato meant q.” The conclu¬ 
sion does not follow; for Plato may have thought that p did not imply q; 
or, more probably, the suggestion that “p implies q” may never have 
occurred to him at all; or, most probably of all, even the proposition q 
itself may never have occurred to him. Every proposition implies an 
indefinite multiplicity of others; and no one ever perceives all the im¬ 
plications of any proposition. Even those consequences which now seem 
to us to follow most obviously and directly from a given proposition 
were often not realized by the acutest of earlier thinkers, as the history 
of thought shows again and again. A well known example of this kind 
of misinterpretation is Adam’s reading of the theory of “mathematicals” 
into the Republic. Plato says that there is only one Idea of each kind. 
He also says that the units which the mathematician studies are “equal 
every one to every one”. The latter statement implies that there is more 
than one unit among the objects of the mathematician. Hence the two 
statements together imply that the objects of the mathematician are 
not Ideas. Hence — and this is the fallacious step — Plato held that the 
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objects of the mathematician are not Ideas. The truth is that Plato when 
he wrote the Republic had not seen the implications, and so had not 
made the inferences, which seemed so obvious to Adam. 

One of the most frequent and most difficult tasks of the interpreter is 
precisely to determine what the author thought his words implied, as 
opposed to what those words imply to us. No doubt “considerations of 
philosophical probability” must not be disregarded, as Mr. W. F. R. Har- 
die has said ( A Study in Plato 157-8); but they should be minimized, or 
at any rate we should give them less weight on the positive than on the 
negative side. Thus, if it seems an overwhelming probability to us that p 
does not imply q, that is fairly good evidence that Plato did not mean q 
when he said p. If, on the other hand, it seems an overwhelming proba¬ 
bility to us that p does imply q, that is little or no evidence that Plato did 
mean q when he said p. 

(4) Each of the foregoing forms of misinterpretation is frequently 
used for the sake of insinuating the future, that is to say, of reading into 
your author doctrines that did not become explicit until later. Such 
insinuation of the future is often a way of improving your author, of 
smoothing out his mistakes; and it is common both among those who 
wish to increase the prestige of an ancient writer and among those who 
wish to recommend a modern doctrine. The oak is in the acorn, no 
doubt; but we must not leave it at that. There are differences between 
the tree and the seed, and it is the historian’s business to determine them 
precisely, and to indicate as well as finite words can do the infinite 
gradations between the former and the latter. The logic of Aristotle dif¬ 
fers from that of Parmenides both in quality and in generality and in 
selfconsciousness and in abstractedness. Where between these two points 
does Plato’s logic come? He who first says that the fourth book of 
Plato’s Republic contains a statement of the Law of Contradiction does 
a service. He who then blankly denies this assertion does only the tiny 
service of making men wonder. The right second thought is to deter¬ 
mine precisely in what respects that passage is a statement of the Law 
of Contradiction and in what respects not. There is a continuity and 
also an identity between the Law of Contradiction as it appears in Re¬ 
public IV and as it appears in Principia Mathematica; there is also a 
difference. 

(5) Every human being’s thought comes to an end. It comes to many 
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ends; for not merely does he die, but also, when he dies, many lines of 
thought which he was pursuing are left at the latest point he reached. 
Moreover, a thinker’s last words on a given subject may appear in one 
of his early works; for he may have soon lost interest in that subject. 
It follows, therefore, that it is possible to commit the misinterpretation 
of going beyond a thinker s last word, of ascribing to him not merely all 
the steps he took in a certain direction but the next step also, which in 
reality was first made by a subsequent generation. We should look in 
a thinker’s books for his last word; and, having found it, we should 
recognize that faithful interpretation can translate it, can say how he 
was led to it, and say what it is not, but cannot say how he was led 
beyond it because he was not. Plato’s famous statement that the Good 
is “beyond even Being in dignity and power” is perhaps such a last 
word, although it occurs in a middle dialogue. 

These five errors are errors only when our aim is pure interpretation. 
From another point of view they may be valuable devices. Many of the 
great advances and novelties of human thought have arrived in the 
form of misinterpretations of the past. Plotinus’ misinterpretation of 
Plato is an example. Plotinus by doing what he did undoubtedly en¬ 
riched human thought more than he would have done by pure inter¬ 
pretation. Furthermore, it is possible to see contradictions in a thinker 
which he did not see himself, and to detect which half of the contradic¬ 
tion was the new thing, or the important thing, or the thing that har¬ 
monized best with his whole thought. It is possible to disentangle a new 
idea from old matter, and to develop it more than its originator did. 
Such activities are frequently carried through by thinkers who imagine 
themselves to be only interpreters, and who would not do their valuable 
work at all unless supported by this feeling of being not inventors but 
prophets. 

That the work of a Plotinus is more valuable than that of an in¬ 
terpreter need not blind us to the fact that the work of a Plotinus does 
hinder the purpose of an interpreter, which is to make himself and 
others rethink the very thoughts that were thought by some one long 
ago. Interpretation is not just any sort of commentary, including the 
revelation of the historical causes and consequences of a given thought. 
It is the recreation of that thought. 

“But is not the way to recreate a man’s thought in yourself simply 
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to read his writings ? What need is there of any interpretation besides ? 
No doubt, when he wrote in a language unknown to you, you will 
need a translator; but why anything more? So interpretation seems to 
be translation and nothing else.” 

In a sense it is true that legitimate interpretation is only translation. 
But we must bear in mind that no translation succeeds perfectly in its 
aim of making the reader rethink the thoughts of the writer. The new 
medium and the new mind inevitably introduce some distortion; and 
the further they are removed in time and space the greater that dis¬ 
tortion is. Besides translation, therefore, the interpreter has the function 
of removing from the reader’s mind certain false impressions which no 
translation can avoid, and of introducing into the reader’s mind certain 
additional considerations present to the author but, owing to the dis¬ 
tance of time and space, not now signifiable by any device of translation. 
The modern interpreter of Plato has the task, therefore, of elucidating 
Plato’s meaning where we nowadays, even when reading him in Greek, 
are liable to get the wrong meaning or no meaning from his words, 
owing to the differences between us and the audience he had in mind, 
of restoring the impression Plato meant to give, where the passage of 
time has caused his words, on first reading, to give another. The inter¬ 
preter must try, as Bergson put it, to restore by a long and roundabout 
process the single direct impression that Plato intended. Such a pro¬ 
cedure can only be an endless approximation, as Bergson pointed out. 
Every section of every stream of human thinking is unique; and there 
is no possibility of completely identifying ourselves with Plato even for 
a second. 

The above considerations are meant to justify the unusual severity 
of the canons of interpretation adopted in this book. I have tried not to 
attribute to Plato any inference that he does not make in so many words, 
or any abstraction that he does not have a name for, without giving 
a special reason for doing so. I have assumed that to possess a single 
name for an idea is a later stage than to be able to express it only in a 
sentence, and that, if the author neither names nor states the idea, it 
requires very special evidence to say he had it. Most fundamentally of 
all, I have assumed that there is an evolution of ideas, transcending the 
lives of individuals, that even the most obvious ideas were once ob¬ 
scure and still earlier unknown, and that this evolution, while often 
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proceeding by sudden leaps or “mutations”, often also advanced by 
very gradual “variations”. The risk of these assumptions and this pro¬ 
cedure is an ungenerous narrowness or blindness to the range of an 
author’s ideas. The prize, in the hope of which I have taken the risk, 
is a more accurate appreciation of the nuances of ideas and of the his¬ 
tory of their realization in the great minds of our race. The thinker 
from whom I have chiefly learned this ideal is Julius Stenzel, especially 
in his article on Logic in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie der classi- 
schen Altertumswissenschaft (2^ Halbband, 1926). 


CHAPTER 2 


ELENCHUS 

§1. THE ELENCHUS IN THE EARLY DIALOGUES 

T he outstanding method in Plato’s earlier dialogues is the So- 
cratic elenchus. “Elenchus” in the wider sense means examining 
a person with regard to a statement he has made, by putting to 
him questions calling for further statements, in the hope that they will 
determine the meaning and the truth-value of his first statement. Most 
often the truth-value expected is falsehood; and so “elenchus” in the 
narrower sense is a form of cross-examination or refutation. In this 
sense it is the most striking aspect of the behavior of Socrates in Plato’s 
early dialogues. He is always putting to somebody some general ques¬ 
tion, usually in the field of ethics. Having received an answer (let us 
call it the primary answer), he asks many more questions. These second¬ 
ary questions differ from the primary one in that, whereas that was a 
matter of real doubt and difficulty, the answers to all these seem ob¬ 
vious and inescapable. Socrates usually phrases them so that the natural 
answer is yes; and if you say anything else you are likely to seem irra¬ 
tional or at least queer. In other words, they are not so much requests 
for information as demands for an assent that cannot very well be with¬ 
held. They often seem at first irrelevant to the primary question, and 
sometimes they seem to fall into two disconnected groups among them¬ 
selves. But at last Socrates says: “Come now, let us add our admissions 
together ( Prot . 332D); and the result of doing so turns out to be the 
contradictory of the primary answer. Propositions to which the answerer 
feels he must agree have entailed the falsehood of his original assertion. 

Such is the Socratic elenchus, often referred to also as exetasis or scru¬ 
tiny and as basanismus or assay. It is so common in the early dialogues 
that we may almost say that Socrates never talks to anyone without 
refuting him. An exception is his conversation with Cephalus in the 
first book of the Republic (the first book of the Republic may be re¬ 
garded as an early dialogue); but there the subject is personal experi¬ 
ence and not abstract ethics. 
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The sureness of the refutation gives the impression that Socrates 
possesses knowledge about the subject on which he refutes others. This, 
however, he invariably denies. “You treat me”, he says in the Charmides 
(165B), “as if I professed to know the matters I ask about, and as if I 
might agree with you if I wished to. But that is not so. On the contrary, 

I inquire into the proposition along with you because I do not know. 

I will tell you whether I agree or not when I have examined it.” (Cf. 
Apol. 23A.) That is always his attitude; and in harmony therewith he 
always puts the primary question as a request for information and not 
as if he were examining a candidate. Throughout the early dialogues, 
whether engaged in elenchus or not, he usually declares himself ignorant 
of the answers to all the general ethical questions that he raises. There 
are some extremely confident statements in the Apology and the Crito, 
and in the Euthydemus (293B) he admits knowing many small mat¬ 
ters; but Meno 98B seems to be the only place where he actually pro¬ 
fesses to know something important. 

And we must now observe some other curious disclaimers. Not merely 
does Socrates sometimes deny by implication that it is the answerer who 
is refuted (“It is the logos that I chiefly examine”, he says Prot . 333C); 
at other times he even denies that it is Socrates who is doing the re¬ 
futing. He speaks as if the logos were what was doing the refuting, 
and as if the logos were a person over whom he had no control, refuting 
not merely the answerer and himself but even the whole company with 
equal impartiality and inexorability. He denies that he resembles Daed¬ 
alus, who made statues move; for the logoi run away without his 
agency, and he would rather they remained ( Euo . 11D). His language 
implies that he himself did not foresee the course the argument has 
taken, but was led along by it blindfold; and that for all he knew the 
argument might have turned out a proof instead of a disproof of the 
original thesis. He even implies at times that there is no refutation at all, 
of anybody or by anybody or anything. There is only a company of per¬ 
sons engaged in determining the truth-value of a proposition, engaged 
in an impersonal elenchus in the wider sense. 

This denial that he is conducting an elenchus is insincere, and con¬ 
stitutes what is known as the Socratic slyness or irony. The arguments 
could not be so workmanlike and purposeful, the results could not be 
so invariably negative, by divine inspiration or by mathematical prob- 
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ability. When we examine one of the arguments in detail, and see just 
what its logical structure is, we become convinced that from the very 
first of the secondary questions Socrates saw and intended the refuta¬ 
tion of the primary answer. There is an elenchus in the narrower sense; 
and it is Socrates own work. When he says of an answer “Well, that is 
good enough” (Go. 498A), he gives away the fact that, though the an¬ 
swerer has not admitted as much as he expected, he has admitted enough 
for his downfall. In reality Socrates is always doing what he does openly 
in Republic I 348-349, looking for a way to persuade the answerer that 
his thesis is false (348A4); and if the answerer refuses to grant him a 
premise (348E) he keeps the conversation going somehow (348E- 
349B) until he has thought of another starting-point which the answerer 
will admit and which will serve to refute him. The statements that he 
is seeing whether the answer is true” are insincere. So are the earnest 
requests for instruction by which he obtains the primary answer. So 
are his occasional invitations to reciprocity in elenchus (e. g. Go. 462A); 
he makes them only to persuade the other man to submit to question¬ 
ing; and, when he is taken at his word and made the answerer, his 
answers soon become speeches. Insincere also is the pose of suffering 
from bad memory. In the Meno (71C) it is a way to entrap Meno into 
pontificating, so that he can be refuted. In the Protagoras (334CD) it 
is a way of forcing Protagoras to answer questions; and Plato makes 
an imprudent admirer of Socrates point out the inaccuracy (336D). 
Socrates seems prepared to employ any kind of deception in order to 
get people into this elenchus. 

Plato depicts or asserts various effects as following immediately from 
this ironical elenchus. One of these is the bewilderment of the answerer. 
Though the word elenchus is scarcely used in the Meno (apparently 
only 75D), the thing itself is very much there; and Plato puts the fol¬ 
lowing description of its effect into the mouth of the victim. 

Socrates, I heard before I met you that you never do anything but 
puzzle yourself and others too; and now it seems to me that you 
are bewitching and drugging and completely spellbinding me, so 
that I have become saturated with puzzlement. In fact, if I may 
make a little joke, you are absolutely like the broad electric ray of 
the sea, both in appearance and otherwise. That fish benumbs any¬ 
one who comes near and touches it, and that is what you seem to 
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have done to me now; for really I am numb in mind and mouth, 
and I do not know how to answer you. Yet I have discoursed on 
virtue thousands of times and to many people; and done it very 
well too, as I thought at the time. But now I cannot even say what 
it is. I think it is a wise decision of yours never to leave Athens; 
for if you did such things in another city where you were a stranger, 
you might be arrested as a wizard. (Meno 80AB.) 

Plato notes also that this ironical elenchus often had the effect of 
making its victims angry with Socrates and ill disposed towards him. 
He makes Thrasymachus complain of what he calls “Socrates’ usual 
slyness” ( Rp . I 337A). Socrates refuses to make any contribution him¬ 
self; but when any other person makes one he pulls it to pieces. He 
ought to realize that questioning is easier than answering (336C). 
Thrasymachus believes that Socrates deliberately tries to make trouble in 
arguments (341 A). However that may be, there is no doubt that the ac¬ 
tual result is sometimes the conversion of a pleasant discussion into a 
quarrel. Even in the Laches, where the elenchus is unusually benign in 
tone, its first effect is to make two old friends quarrel. In the Apology 
Plato makes Socrates attribute his unpopularity to the elenchus (e. g. 
21CDE, 23A). 

Plato also tells us that this elenchus is very amusing to the bystanders 
(Soph. 230C), especially to the young and rich ( Ap . 23C, cf. 33C), and 
that young men treat it as a game and imitate it in and out of season 
(Rp. VII 539B). This effect would naturally increase the anger of the 
victim against Socrates. 

§2. plato’s discussions of the elenchus 

The picture which we have so far obtained of the Socratic elenchus is 
by no means a favorable one. This elenchus involved persistent hypo¬ 
crisy; it showed a negative and destructive spirit; it caused pain to its 
victims; it thereby made them enemies of Socrates; it thereby brought 
him to trial, according to his own admission in Plato’s Apology; and so 
it brought him to his death. 

The question thus arises what Plato conceived to be the justification 
of the elenchus. For what end was it worth while to be so destructive 
and insincere, and to incur so much enmity ? 

Plato certainly thought that it could be justified. He did not regard 
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it as a deplorable defect in Socrates’ character, to be explained by medical 
or psychological doctrines but not to be justified. He held that it had a 
sufficient reason and was a valuable procedure, to be retained in spite 
of some undesirable consequences. Furthermore, he certainly held 
that its justification was not merely the amusement provided for the 
bystanders. 

There are three passages in the dialogues that offer something like a 
general discussion of the purpose of the elenchus; and we shall examine 
each in turn. Let us take first a passage from Socrates’ conversation with 
Meno s servant (Meno 84). The question is how to construct a square 
double the area of a given square. The solution is yet to come; but the 
elenctic part, in which Socrates disproves the servant’s false suggestions, 
is over, and Socrates breaks off to discuss the elenchus with Meno. 

Do you notice, Meno, how far he has advanced already in his 
recollecting? At first he falsely thought he knew which is the line 
belonging to the eightfoot square, and answered confidently as if he 
knew, and did not feel at a loss; whereas now, though he knows no 
more than he did before, he does at least feel at a loss, and no longer 
thinks he knows. You are right. — So now he is better off about 
the thing he did not know ? — I think that too. — Then did we do 
him any harm in puzzling him and numbing him like the electric 
ray ? I think not. — At least it seems that we have made him 
more likely to find out the truth. For now he will be glad to search 
for it because he knows he does not know it, whereas formerly he 
might easily have supposed on many occasions that he was talking 
sense about the double square if he said that it must have a side of 
double length. It seems so. — And do you think he would ever 
have tried to discover the truth, or to learn what he thought he knew 
though he did not, if he had not fallen into puzzlement and come 
to believe that he did not know and desired to know? — I do not 
think so, Socrates. Then he was benefited by being numbed ? 

— I think so. 

Of two ignorant persons, this passage implies, the one who knows 
that he is ignorant is better off than the one who supposes that he 
knows; and that is because the one has, and the other has not, a drive 
within him that may in time lead him to real knowledge. The elenchus 
changes ignorant men from the state of falsely supposing that they know 
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to the state of recognizing that they do not know; and this is an im¬ 
portant step along the road to knowledge, because the recognition that 
we do not know at once arouses the desire to know, and thus supplies 
the motive that was lacking before. Philosophy begins in wonder, and 
the assertion here made is that elenchus supplies the wonder. Though 
the passage contains no such word as “curiosity”, we can say without 
fear of “misinterpretation by abstraction” that Plato in writing the 
Meno believed that curiosity is essential to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, and that elenchus is the way to arouse curiosity. Elenchus is thus 
a method of teaching, of instilling intellectual knowledge in other 
persons. It does not, however, actually increase knowledge, but only 
prepares the ground for it. 

Another discussion of the purpose of elenchus occurs in the late 
Sophist (229E-230E), put into the mouth of another than Socrates, and 
showing how Plato regarded the elenchus at that time of his life. 

Of education one way seems to be rougher, while the other part of 
it is smoother. — What are these two parts?—One is the time- 
honored and traditional method which men used to adopt with their 
sons when they did something wrong, and still do adopt very often. 

It consists partly in anger and partly in a gentler sort of exhortation, 
and the best name for it as a whole is admonition. — Yes. — But 
some men appear to have reached the conclusion that all ignorance 
is involuntary, and that no one will ever learn anything if he thinks 
he is already a wise man in that respect, and that the admonitory 
form of education involves great labor and achieves little result. — 
They are right. — So they aim at the removal of this opinion by 
another means. — What is that ? — They question a man on those 
matters where he thinks he is saying something although he is 
really saying nothing. And as he is confused they easily convict his 
opinions, by bringing them together and putting them side by side, 
and thus showing that they are contrary to each other at the same 
time in the same respect about the same things. When the man sees 
this he becomes angry with himself and gentle towards others. 
Thus he is relieved of great and overbearing opinions about himself, 
and this relief is the pleasantest of all to hear and the surest for the 
patient. For just as the physicians of the body believe that the body 
cannot benefit from the nourishment it receives until the internal 
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hindrances are removed, so do those who perform this purification 
believe about the soul. She cannot profit from the knowledge offered 
to her, until the elenchus is applied and the man is refuted and 
brought to shame, thus purifying him from opinions that hinder 
learning and causing him to think he knows only what he does know 
and no more. — That is the best and most temperate state to be in. — 
For all these reasons, Theaetetus, we must say that elenchus is the 
greatest and most sovereign of the purifications; and the man who 
has not been subjected to it, even if he be the great king himself, 
must be regarded by us as suffering from the greatest impurities, 
and as uneducated and base in the respects in which the truly happy 
man ought to be purest and noblest. 

Here the elenchus is explicitly subsumed under the general notion 
of education, and explicitly preferred to another form of education in 
words of the highest praise. Its nature is illustrated by a comparison 
with medical purging, which brings out the doctrine that elenchus is 
not itself the instilling of knowledge, but an essential preliminary 
thereto, consisting in the removal of an all but complete bar to know¬ 
ledge naturally present in man. This bar is the conceit that we already 
know. 

The third passage that contains a discussion of the purpose of the 
elenchus is the Apology, one of Plato’s early works. According to this 
work, Socrates at his trial regarded his habit of elenchus as one of the 
main counts against him, and set out to justify or at least to explain it. 
He declared that it arose from the Delphic god’s response to Chaere- 
phon, which was that no one was wiser than Socrates. He felt that he 
had no wisdom; but he also felt that the god could not lie. After a long 
time of perplexity, it occurred to him to approach a man with a reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom and study him at first hand. He found that the man 
thought he was wise but was not. Going then to many other men of 
repute, he always had the same experience. In one class, the men of 
skilful hands, there was some real wisdom; but this led to so much 
conceit of other non-existent wisdom as more than outweighed it. Soc¬ 
rates concluded that he was really wiser than the wise because, whereas 
they knew nothing, he knew the single fact that he knew nothing. 

But why did Socrates continue the elenchus after he had ascertained 
these facts to his satisfaction? Because, he tells us (23AB), he felt that 
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the god had imposed upon him the duty of demonstrating to all men 
that no man is wise. Later he says that the god has told him to philoso¬ 
phize and to scrutinize himself and others (28E); that the purpose of 
his elenchus and the command of the god is to shame people into put¬ 
ting first things first, and that the first thing is the virtue of the soul 
(29DE); that he is to the Athenian people as a gadfly to a noble but 
sluggish horse (30E). In his speech after the determination of the 
penalty he calls his elenchus an examination of men’s lives, for that 
seems to be the meaning of cAey x<>v rov /3 lov (39C) ; and describes his pur¬ 
pose as to put men to shame for living wrongly. 

The Apology, like the Meno and the Sophist, regards elenchus as a way 
of convincing men that they are ignorant of things they thought they 
knew; but it places this procedure in a strongly moral and religious 
setting of which the other two works show little trace. It tells us that 
the elenchus arose out of a divine oracle, and that Socrates continued 
it because he felt divinely commanded to do so. It represents the ultimate 
aim of the elenchus not as intellectual education but as moral improve¬ 
ment. Its purpose is, as it is expressed at the end of the Apology, to make 
men better men, to give them more of the highest virtue of a man; and 
in practising it Socrates is a moral reformer. 

To many persons the Socratic elenchus would seem a most unsuitable 
instrument for moral education. They would argue that such logic¬ 
chopping cannot be followed by most persons, does not command re¬ 
spect, and at best improves only the agility of the mind, while leaving 
the character untouched. Socrates was certainly a unique reformer if he 
hoped to make men virtuous by logic. 

Yet it is clear that Plato consciously intends to depict Socrates as con¬ 
sciously aiming at the moral improvement of his fellows by means of 
his elenchus. Looking back on the picture from the late Sophist, he con¬ 
trasts the elenchus with another method of altering men which he calls 
“admonition”. “Admonition” includes the more ordinary methods of 
moral education, such as rebuke and persuasion and harangue and ad¬ 
vice. And Plato says that the practitioners of the elenchus deliberately 
prefer it to “admonition”. 

This is an aspect of the paradoxical intellectualism of the practical 
philosophy of Plato, and apparently also of the historical Socrates. It 
hangs together with the proposition that virtue is knowledge. The 
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method of the Platonic Socrates differs from that of all other moral re¬ 
formers because of his unusually intellectual conception of what virtue 
is. He believes that you cannot really be virtuous unless you have a 
philosophical understanding of the definition of virtue. The practice of 
virtue is identical with the theory of it. The way to become courageous 
is to find out what courage is. Contrariwise, he who does not know the 
definition of virtue will not behave in a virtuous manner. When Soc¬ 
rates says early in the Apology that he demonstrated to men that they 
knew nothing, he means that they knew nothing about wisdom and 
other forms of virtue; for this is the only matter that interests him. And 
because you cannot be virtuous without knowing what virtue is, there 
is to him nothing strange or puzzling in representing as vice in his third 
speech what he represented as ignorance in his first. In order to make 
men virtuous, you must make them know what virtue is. And in order 
to make them know what virtue is, you must remove their false opinion 
that they already know. And in order to remove this false opinion, you 
must subject them to elenchus. That is the way in which, according to 
the Platonic Socrates, the elenchus comes to be the appropriate instru¬ 
ment for moral education. 

§3. THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE ELENCHUS 

The Socratic elenchus is a very personal affair, in spite of Socrates’ 
ironical declarations that it is an impersonal search for the truth. If the 
ulterior end of the elenchus is to be attained, it is essential that the an¬ 
swerer himself be convinced, and quite indifferent whether anyone else 
is. In the first place, he must believe his own primary statement; other¬ 
wise the refutation of that statement will not convict him of thinking he 
knew when he did not. It is true that in the Republic (I 349A) Socrates 
says it does not matter to him whether Thrasymachus believes what he 
says; but that is a lie to avoid an irrelevant dispute. In the second place, 
the answerer must be quite convinced of the logical validity of the argu¬ 
ment; if he thinks that the contrary of his thesis does not really follow 
from the premises adduced, he will again not be convicted of ignorance. 
Lastly, he must genuinely accept the premises; that is the implication of 
Gorgias 471D and many other passages. The art of elenchus is to find 
premises believed by the answerer and yet entailing the contrary of his 
thesis. Polus fails to refute Socrates because he cannot find premises 
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that Socrates accepts. What the ordinary man believes would entail the 
contrary of Socrates’ thesis; but Socrates does not believe what the 
ordinary man believes. When the refutation is a reduction to absurdity, 
the conclusion must seem absurd to the answerer himself. Here again 
Polus fails, for he reduces Socrates’ thesis to results that seem absurd to 
Polus and to most men, but not to Socrates. Socrates and Ctesippus fail 
in the same way to refute Euthydemus and Dionysodorus ( Euthd . 
294, 298). 

Plato brings out the personal nature of elenchus in the Gorgias. That 
dialogue, which contains the root eAcyx- over fifty times in its eighty 
pages, represents Socrates as contrasting his own procedure with that 
of the lawcourts. Whereas in lawcourts you have to convince a third 
party, namely the judges, in the Socratic elenchus you have to convince 
your opponent himself. Hence the witnesses who are so effective at 
trials are useless here. The only true witness and authority is the an¬ 
swerer himself; and if he does not admit the fact it is irrelevant how 
many others do. The result depends not on a majority of votes, but on 
the single vote of the answerer (471E-472C, 474A, 475E). 

Possibly this aspect of the elenchus explains why Socrates sometimes 
seems to start the argument with premises that immediately decide the 
point, and then to hammer out the inference at most unnecessary length 
(e. g. Go . 474B-479E). The whole essence of the elenchus lies in making 
visible to the answerer the link between certain of his actual beliefs and 
the contradictory of his present thesis. This link must be visible to the 
questioner before the process begins; and so may well be visible to the 
onlookers too, including ourselves. 

In conscious opposition to the ideal of an argument addressed to this 
man personally, and really convincing him by starting from premises 
that he really believes, which receives its clearest statement in the Gor¬ 
gias, Aristotle set up the ideal of the listener who has the sense to re¬ 
cognize the expert and accept on faith what the expert tells him are the 
principles of the subject. “The learner ought to believe”, he says ( S. E. 2, 
l6 5 b 3)- 

By addressing itself always to this person here and now, elenchus 
takes on particularity and accidentalness, which are defects. In this re¬ 
spect it is inferior to the impersonal and universal and rational march of 
a science axiomatized according to Aristotle’s prescription. Plato might 
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urge, however, that elenchus is the means by which the irrational and 
accidental individual is brought to the appreciation of universal science, 
brought out of his individual arbitrariness into the common world of 
reason. 

If the actual Socrates practised elenchus, how did he come to it? Did 
he first decide to make men virtuous, then cast about for a means of 
doing so, and then hit upon elenchus ? That seems unlikely. More prob¬ 
ably he practised it at first simply because it was his nature to inquire 
into things more deeply than other men, and to be puzzled by difficulties 
that had not occurred even to the experts. Only when he had been asking 
questions for some time would he perceive that he knew better than 
other men in that he knew his ignorance and they did not know theirs. 
And only when he had thoroughly realized this would he give up ask¬ 
ing questions for his old reason (for he would see it to be futile), and 
ask them now for the new end of reforming the answerer by showing 
him his ignorance. And very likely the new end would never have 
occurred to him but for the experience that his questions did actually 
have that result. 

§4. CRITICISM OF THE ELENCHUS 

The following objection may be made to the method of elenchus: it 
only tells you that you are wrong, and does not also tell you why . Real 
conversion makes you no longer even want to hold your former thesis, 
because it shows you the reason why you held it and the inefficiency of 
that reason. But Socrates rarely does this; there are few parallels to that 
part of the Gorgias where, having disproved the view that Pericles and 
the rest were good statesmen, he goes on to show us why we thought 
they were. And this is why the elenchus so often misses its avowed aim, 
the actual convincing of the answerer ( Go . 513C), and why what seems 
to Socrates a conviction may be described by others thus: “he was bound 
and gagged by you in the discussion” (Go. 482E). 

Plato does not take account of this objection anywhere in his writings. 
Yet we can indicate with confidence the sort of answer that his writings 
suggest, the sort of answer that he would have given if the thought had 
been brought to his notice. The aim of the elenchus is not to switch a 
man from an opinion that happens to be false to an opinion that happens 
to be true. It is not satisfied by any exchange of one set of opinions for 
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another, even if the new set is true and consistent whereas the old set 
was false and inconsistent. The aim of the elenchus is to wake men 
out of their dogmatic slumbers into genuine intellectual curiosity. 
The conviction of one’s own ignorance involves and includes some 
dim realization of the difference between knowledge and all opinions 
whether false or true. In other words, the notion of the elenchus con¬ 
tains a germ of the Platonic conception of knowledge as absolutely 
distinct from opinion. The elenchus does not directly give a man any 
positive knowledge; but it gives him for the first time the idea of real 
knowledge, without which he can never have any positive knowledge 
even if he has all the propositions that express it. It is important to sep¬ 
arate the realization that you are wrong from the realization why you 
are wrong or what the truth is, in order that the mind may dwell on 
the question what constitutes being wrong or right. 

It may be urged that the elenchus would be more successful without 
the irony. The insincerity of pretending not to be conducting an elen¬ 
chus must surely lessen the moral effect. It is not possible to make men 
good by a kind of behavior that is not itself good. Furthermore, the 
irony seems to be a main cause of the anger which, as Socrates declares 
( Ap . 21E etc.), often results from the elenchus; and if elenchus really 
makes people hate you, surely it is bad teaching and a bad form of inter¬ 
course in general. We can hardly suppose that after the victims’ anger 
has cooled they admit their ignorance and start to reform their lives, for 
the Apology implies that most of them have remained angry and un¬ 
convinced to the end of their days. The beneficial shame that Alcibiades 
felt in the presence of Socrates ( Sy . 216), the pleasantness and utility 
that Nicias found in being refuted ( La . 188), must have come from a 
straightforward and unconcealed elenchus; for Socrates could not refute 
his intimates many times and still prevent their knowing when he was 
about to do so. 

This objection, like the former one, is not noticed or met in the dia¬ 
logues. We may conjecture, however, that Plato would have dealt with 
it differently at different periods of his life. While he was writing the 
earlier dialogues he would probably have defended the ironical form of 
the elenchus on the ground that it supplied a necessary shock. For it 
may be argued that he who announces beforehand that he is going to 
prove you ignorant thereby destroys his chance of doing so, because you 
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will instantly close your mind against him. Especially is this so on mat¬ 
ters of right and wrong and good and bad. What is required, therefore, 
is a drastic shock, a practical demonstration of ignorance accompanied 
by shame. For this purpose the victim must be drawn into a parade of 
knowledge, and then there must be a violent reversal of the situation, 
which can only be accomplished by some such mummery as Socrates 
practised. 

At a later period of his life, however, Plato would probably have dealt 
with the objection by admitting it and abandoning the irony. The pas¬ 
sage in the Sophist (translated above, 12) makes no mention of irony, 
and asserts that elenchus makes the “patient” angry only with himself, 
but gentle towards others. The seventh Letter requires that elenchus 
shall be conducted in a friendly manner (iv evjucveariv eAeyxois 344B). 
The elenchus which Plato came to approve was a contest in which both 
parties openly admitted that the questioner was trying to refute and the 
answerer was trying not to be refuted. It was the formal and open exer¬ 
cise for which Aristotle wrote rules and hints in his Topics . 

Three things happen to the elenchus in the middle and later dialogues. 
First, as we have just seen, it loses its irony. Second, it is incorporated 
into the larger whole of dialectic, which somewhat changes its char¬ 
acter. Though still negative and destructive in essence, it is harnessed 
to the car of construction. Though still moral in its purpose, the ultimate 
moral end recedes a great deal, and a large scientific program occupies 
the middle view. Third, while often referred to and recommended, it 
gradually ceases to be actually depicted in the dialogues. Refutations 
take less of the total space. Those that do occur are less obvious in form; 
it is not so easy to point to the separate premises, to the manner in which 
each is obtained, and to the place where Socrates puts them together 
and draws the conclusion. They are less purely negative; there is often 
positive doctrine that is unnecessary to the proof. In the pure form of 
elenchus, moreover, there tends to be only one refutation to each thesis. 
For the refutation professes to be final and absolute, or “iron and ada¬ 
mantine” as Socrates puts it ( Go . 509A); but if you add a second you 
seem to confess that the first was not so. In the middle dialogues, how¬ 
ever, we do find more than one argument for the same conclusion; and 
this is a distinct change in character. Plato now offers a series of con¬ 
siderations making towards a conclusion, and it is possible to admit of 
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any one that it is not conclusive by itself. He has given up the claim to 
be incontrovertible, and become in truth more persuasive. Thus elenchus 
changes into dialectic, the negative into the positive, pedagogy into dis¬ 
covery, morality into science. 


CHAPTER 3 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

§ I. SYLLOGISM IN THE ELENCHUS 

I et us now examine the reasoning that Socrates uses in his elenchus. 
There are all degrees of explicitness and tacitness in reasoning, so 
->that, whatever definition we frame of the difference between 
reasoned and unreasoned statement, there will be some passages that 
our definition does not confidently classify. The dogma merges into the 
argument by infinite stages; and the argument, in which we are ex¬ 
pected to infer one part of a whole from the rest, merges by infinite 
stages into the description of a coherent system, where each of the parts 
is necessitated by the rest, but the reader is not invited to infer any one 
of them, but rather to contemplate the connected structure as a whole. 
If a writer says A is B and therefore C is D”, that is an argument. But 
if he says A is B and that is why C is D”, it is not an argument; for he 
is assuming that we already believe that C is D, and merely inviting us 
to realize that it follows from A’s being B. When the conclusion is 
stated before the premises, then, other things being equal, we more 
definitely have an argument than when the premises are stated before 
the conclusion. The more explicit arguments, as those of geometry, al¬ 
ways tell you first what they are proposing to prove. 

This state of affairs prevents us from discovering any propositions 
true of all the arguments of the early dialogues as such. We must there¬ 
fore concentrate on the more explicit cases (excluding for example such 
passages as Ap. 28-35, although we should call them “well reasoned’’ 
and systematic); and these will be for the most part passages in dia- 
logue-form where the conclusion to be proved or the proposition to be 
refuted is clearly indicated at the beginning, even if Socrates does pre¬ 
tend not to be refuting it. 

Let us follow Aristotle and say that every dialectical argument is 
either a syllogism or an epagoge (Topics I 12). By a dialectical argu¬ 
ment let us mean, as Aristotle does, any argument put forward in con¬ 
versation, proceeding on premises admitted by the other party, and not 
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requiring any special knowledge. It follows that every Socratic elenchus 
is a dialectical argument. By a syllogism let us not mean, in the narrow 
modern sense, an argument depending on our insight into the relation 
of class-inclusion; but, to translate Aristotle’s own words, any “argu¬ 
ment in which, after certain propositions have been assumed, there 
necessarily results a proposition other than the assumptions because of 
the assumptions”. This broad sense of the term is certainly the only one 
Aristotle has in mind throughout the Topics, from which the definition 
comes (Top. I i, iooa25); and probably it is also the only one he has 
in mind even in the Prior Analytics, although he actually studies only 
class-inclusion inferences there; at any rate his definition of syllogism 
at the beginning of that work is only verbally different from the defini¬ 
tion in the Topics. 

The meaning of epagoge may be explained later; but first we must 
deal with the syllogism in the Socratic elenchus. In the dialogues them¬ 
selves there are no cut and dried names for this operation. Apodeixis 
and its verb occur occasionally in a broad sense that would include both 
syllogism and epagoge. The noun syllogism does not occur until the 
middle dialogues (Cra. 412A and Tht. 186D). The verb syllogize occurs 
in the Charmides (160D) not as something to be done towards the end 
of an elenchus, but as something to be done in formulating a thesis: you 
form the thesis by syllogizing or putting together all the relevant facts. 
It occurs twice in the Gorgias (479C and 498E). Literally it means “add 
up”; and as we speak of adding up a sum, although strictly the sum is 
the result of adding the items, so these two passages speak of adding 
up the conclusion; and therewith we are near to Aristotle’s broad sense. 
The word occurs often in the middle and later dialogues with this sense 
of “infer”. The word “analogize” is also found in the same sense (Prot. 
332D, Rp. I 330E, VII 524D). Another phrase for the same thing is 
“What is the consequence of our statements?” (Euthd. 281E). The 
thing itself can often be noticed in the Socratic elenchus, that is, the 
moment when Socrates, having obtained his premises separately, ex¬ 
plicitly brings them together so that their joint implication becomes 
evident to the answerer. Here is an example. 

I say, Socrates, <that the rhapsode is competent to judge> all 
parts <of Homer >. — No you do not say all parts, Ion. Or are you 
so forgetful? Surely a rhapsode ought not to be a forgetful man. 
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— What am I forgetting? —Do you not remember saying that the 
science of rhapsody was distinct from that of charioteering? — I 
do. — And did you not admit that if it were distinct it would know 
distinct objects? —Yes. — Then on your view the rhapsodic science 
and the rhapsode will not know everything. (Ion 539E.) 

This moment of syllogizing is the moment when all is made clear. 
The purpose of the separate premises, the way they fit together, and 
the fact that they entail the falsehood of his thesis, now become evident 
to the answerer. In the earlier stages, while the premises are being ob¬ 
tained, Socrates is not concerned to reveal the tendency of his questions. 
Sometimes indeed he is deliberately trying not to reveal it, in order that 
the answerer may not refuse to grant him the premises he needs. This 
is a trick that the Topics recommends; and Socrates is no doubt prac¬ 
tising it for example when he obtains his premises in a queer order (as 
in Trot. 332A-333B). Most of the arguments and fallacies and dodges 
described in Aristotle’s Topics and Sophistical Elenchi can be exempli¬ 
fied from Plato’s early dialogues; and Alexander of Aphrodisias often 
does so in his commentary on those two works of Aristotle’s. 

The Socratic elenchus often includes an element prior to the obtain- 
ment of the premises but subsequent to the obtainment of the thesis or 
refutand. This is the elucidation and elaboration of the thesis. It serves 
to make the answerer’s conception clearer. It gives Socrates time to 
think of a refutation. It often allows him to interpret the thesis in a 
way which the answerer accepts as an interesting extension of his idea, 
but which enables Socrates to refute it as he could not have done if 
it had been more moderately or more vaguely formulated. Where this 
element is absent, the reason is sometimes that the answerer has him¬ 
self developed his thesis in a long speech, and sometimes that Socrates 
defines the thesis in another way, by deliberately taking it in a perverse 
sense, so that the answerer is forced to say more precisely what he 
means. 


§2. DIRECT AND INDIRECT ELENCHUS 

The syllogisms of the Socratic elenchus fall into many types. For some 
of them we can easily find names from the textbooks of logic. We can 
recognize here a sorites, there a dilemma, there an argument by elimi¬ 
nation or alternative syllogism, there a hypothetical syllogism, there a 
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categorical syllogism in the narrow sense in barbara or one of its other 
forms. For many more there are no obvious names; and if we tried to 
make them we might need dozens. But there is one great division which 
is interesting in itself and important for Plato’s theory of hypothesis, 
the division between direct and indirect argument. 

The distinction between direct and indirect applies both to the refuta¬ 
tion and to the establishment of propositions. To refute a thesis indi¬ 
rectly is to deduce a falsehood from that thesis; in other words, to show 
that the thesis entails a consequence which is so repugnant to you that 
you would rather abandon the thesis than keep it and the consequence 
along with it. To establish a thesis indirectly is to deduce a falsehood 
from the contradictory of that thesis; in other words, to show that its 
contradictory is false because it entails an intolerable consequence. Re¬ 
duction to absurdity is a case of indirect argument, for absurdity is one 
form of falsehood. Direct refutation is best defined as any refutation 
that is not indirect; but we can also say that it is the refutation that 
reaches the contradictory of the refutand without at any time or in any 
way assuming the refutand. Direct establishment is best defined as any 
establishment that is not indirect; but we can also say that it is the 
establishment that reaches the demonstrand without at any time or in 
any way assuming the contradictory of the demonstrand. The argu¬ 
ment “A, therefore B” is a direct establishment of B and a direct refuta¬ 
tion of not-B. The argument “A, therefore B; but not B, therefore 
not A” is an indirect establishment of not-A and an indirect refutation 
of A. The indirect argument can be just as valid as the direct; in Aris¬ 
totle’s language, it can really syllogize, and not merely seem to. And it 
is often more striking than the direct. 

Whether an argument is direct or indirect is not always clear. This 
is a surprising statement when we think of the distinction in general 
terms, and especially when we have just finished defining it; but it is 
not surprising when we are reading particular arguments and trying 
to classify them. Perhaps we can always tell confidently whether a 
geometrical argument is direct or indirect; but very few arguments are 
as explicit and as formalized as the geometrical. Moreover, it seems that 
every direct argument can be converted into an indirect argument; 
for if we can say “A, therefore B” it seems that we can say “Not-B, there- 
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fore not-A; but A, therefore B”. And if this is true we can easily believe 
that an argument could be so vaguely stated as not to have definitely 
assumed either the direct or the indirect form. The following question 
of principle adds to the difficulty. When we disprove “All X is A” by 
pointing to an X that is not A, is that direct or indirect refutation? To 
make it indirect we must suppose that our thought is “If all X were A, 
this would be A; but this X is not A; therefore it is false that all X is A”. 
Yet in practice this would usually appear an absurdly elaborate way of 
putting the argument; the natural way of putting it is to say “But this 
X is not A and nothing more, that is, to express only the minor 
premise of the hypothetical syllogism. The question is important for 
the analysis of the early dialogues, because they use the negative in¬ 
stance very commonly. Their problem is frequently one of definition; 
and the most obvious way to refute a definition is to produce a case that 
falls under the definition but not under the definiend or contrariwise. 
The best conclusion is that refutation by the negative instance is essen¬ 
tially indirect; but owing to its extreme simplicity and lucidity it is 
rarely stated in the full form. If we deny this we shall find ourselves 
making a wide distinction between narrowly related forms. For ex¬ 
ample, the following argument is clearly indirect: “If all X were A, 
then, since P is an X, P would be A; but P is not A; therefore it is false 
that all X is A. Yet it differs from the simple negative instance only 
in that we need an extra premise in order to see clearly that P is a nega¬ 
tive instance of the thesis that all X is A. I have therefore classified all 
arguments from the negative instance as indirect. 

Taking only the more distinct and more formalized arguments in 
these 9 dialogues, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Laches, Charmides, Lysis, 
Republic I, Gorgias, Meno, and Euthydemus excluding the sophists’ 
absurdities, I count roughly 39 arguments of which 31 seem to be indi¬ 
rect. Thus about three quarters of the arguments appear to be indirect. 
The fraction is greatest in Charmides, Lysis, Euthydemus, smallest in 
Republic I and Protagoras. 

Every indirect argument is in outline a destructive hypothetical syllo¬ 
gism: “If A, then B; but not B, therefore not A”. In this formula let 
us call not-A the conclusion; not-B the minor premise; “if A then B” 
the major premise; B the falsehood and also the consequent; A the 
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assumption and also — when the argument is a refutation — the thesis 
or the refutand. Now in some indirect arguments the consequent fol¬ 
lows from the assumption immediately, but in others it does not. From 
the assumption that all men are immortal it follows immediately that 
all wicked men are immortal; but that Bonzo is immortal does not 
follow unless we add the extra premise that Bonzo is a man. Indirect 
arguments may therefore be divided into those that require extra 
premises in order to deduce the falsehood from the assumption and 
those that do not. Many of them require many extra premises and 
a great deal of inference; when that is so the major premise ex¬ 
pands into a long deduction and ceases to look like a hypothetical 
proposition, and then we lose sight of the fact that the whole argument 
is in outline a hypothetical syllogism. This happens for example in 
almost any reduction to absurdity in geometry. Of the indirect argu¬ 
ments in the early dialogues some employ such independent premises 
and others do not. At Charmides 170, for example, from the thesis that 
temperance is knowledge of knowledge only, Socrates professes to de¬ 
duce without the aid of any extra premise the unacceptable consequence 
that temperance, when it knows knowledge, does not know what that 
knowledge is knowledge of. The refutation without extra premises is 
common in the Lysis; otherwise the arguments in that dialogue would 
not be so unusually short. 

In one sense there is an independent premise in every indirect refuta¬ 
tion, namely the minor premise of the hypothetical syllogism. Every 
indirect argument is a reduction to a falsehood. There must therefore 
be a premise declaring that the falsehood is a falsehood; and that is the 
office of the minor premise of a destructive hypothetical syllogism. But 
the above distinction within indirect arguments was between those that 
do and those that do not add other premises, in addition to the minor, 
in order to get the consequent of the major premise out of its ante¬ 
cedent. 

When the questioner uses independent premises in an indirect refu¬ 
tation, he will naturally obtain them first, or one of them first. For the 
thesis is, in this case, barren of consequences until married to another 
proposition. Besides, this order conceals the questioner’s intention and 
thus makes the answerer readier to grant the premise. When no inde¬ 
pendent premise is used, the elenchus sometimes begins with an elabo- 
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ration of the thesis, and this turns imperceptibly into the deduction 
from the thesis of an intolerable consequence. 

In an indirect elenchus the falsehood to which the refutand is shown 
to lead may be of any kind or sort whatever, provided that the answerer 
recognizes it to be a falsehood. The elenchus fails, however absurd the 
consequence may seem to us, if the answerer himself denies it to be 
wrong, as we see Socrates denying in the Gorgias and the brothers de¬ 
nying in the Euthydemus. Obversely, the elenchus succeeds, however 
dubious the falsehood of the consequence may seem to us, if it seems 
false to the answerer himself. This is the only thing that can be said 
about the falsehood universally; but there are certain kinds of false¬ 
hood that appear more often than others because of their greater con¬ 
venience or greater obviousness. In general the two most striking and 
most useful kinds of falsehood to which to reduce a refutand are ab¬ 
surdity and the contradiction of plain empirical fact. No one cares to 
maintain a thesis if it has been shown to lead to such a flat denial of 
our senses as that pigs have wings, or to such an irrationality as that 
the part is greater than the whole; and Socrates frequently uses both 
these kinds; and sometimes calls attention to an absurdity by such 
words as arorrov and dSvvarov {Charm. 167C). The most striking form 
of absurdity is contradiction; and this is frequently in Socrates’ mind. 
At Republic I 343A he says “it was plain to everyone that the thesis about 
justice had turned into its contradictory”. At Laches 196B Laches im¬ 
plies that the previous argument led to a selfcontradiction (he is prob¬ 
ably referring to 193DE). In Meno 82A Socrates fears that Meno is 
trying to entrap him into selfcontradiction. At his trial Socrates pro¬ 
fessed to have shown that Meletus contradicted himself ( Ap . 27A). In 
Gorgias 460-461 he professes to have exposed a contradiction between 
one part of Gorgias’ thesis and another; and in two later refutations in 
that dialogue he seems without claiming it to reduce a thesis to a self- 
contradiction (488-9 and 498). A critic blames him for enjoying this 
operation {Go. 461BC). In the Phaedo (101D) he declares that a stand¬ 
ing part of his method of discovery is to see whether the consequences of 
a given hypothesis harmonize with each other or not. Plato’s dialogues 
often blame the antilogicians or contradiction-mongers; and this sug¬ 
gests that the use of the reduction to contradiction was so common as 
to lead to abuse. 
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§3. plato’s awareness of this distinction 

We have distinguished between direct and indirect refutations; and 
within indirect refutations we have distinguished those that use no extra 
premises from those that do; and within indirect refutations we have 
also distinguished those that reduce the thesis to a selfcontradiction 
from those that reduce it to another kind of falsehood. We have applied 
these distinctions to the refutations in the early dialogues, and found 
that some of the refutations are direct and others indirect, that some of 
the indirect refutations use no extra premises, and that some of them 
reduce the thesis to a selfcontradiction. The question now arises whether 
Plato himself also made these distinctions and applied them to his 
work. I 

To say that Plato was as aware of these logical distinctions as we are 
would be a gross case of “misinterpretation by abstraction”. Even if we 
examine his later as well as his earlier works, we can discover no pas¬ 
sage in which any one of these three distinctions is stated. Far from 
realizing the distinctions, he had not even made all of the abstractions 
that they presuppose; for he has no word for “premise” and no word 
for “indirect argument”. We have therefore only been pointing out 
variations that are actually present in the refutations he depicts. We have 
not been saying, and must not say, that he himself was aware of these 
variations in the abstract way in which we have described them. No one 
can ever be conscious of all the distinctions that could truly be made 
about his own writings; and there is nothing surprising or derogatory 
to Plato in the view that he had not made these logical distinctions. 

On the other hand, to be unaware of a distinction is not necessarily to 
fail ever to think of either of the distincts; it is more often to think 
only of one of them, and to apply that one not merely where it 
is appropriate but also where the other would be appropriate. And 
this is what Plato seems to have done. Failing to distinguish direct 
from indirect argument, he thought of elenchus as being always in¬ 
direct. Not that he explicitly said to himself that elenchus is always in¬ 
direct, for he did not have the logical term “indirect”; but that, in stating 
or discussing any or every elenchus, he habitually spo\e as if the elenchus 
consisted in making the refutand lead to a falsehood, which is what we 
mean by “indirect argument”. Failing, furthermore, to distinguish the 
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indirect elenchus which uses no independent premise from that which 
does, he thought of elenchus as never using an independent premise. 
Not that he explicitly said to himself that it never does so, for he did 
not have the logical term ‘premise”; but that, when discussing or pre¬ 
senting an elenchus, he habitually wrote as if the falsehood followed 
from the refutand without the aid of any extra premise. Failing, thirdly, 
to distinguish the indirect elenchus which reduces the thesis to a self- 
contradiction from that which reduces it to another kind of falsehood, 
he habitually thought and wrote as if all elenchus consisted in reducing 
the thesis to a selfcontradiction. It simply did not occur to him that 
an elenchus might sometimes not be an indirect argument reducing a 
thesis to selfcontradiction without the aid of extra premises, just as 
many men have lived to whom it simply never occurred that the earth 
might go round the sun. 

We are liable to object to this interpretation of Plato for three reasons, 
(i) In the first place, we can point to particular refutations in the dia¬ 
logues which we should all nowadays agree to be direct. Since these 
direct refutations are actually there in the dialogues, written by Plato 
himself and staring him in the face, we feel that he cannot possibly have 
supposed all refutations to be indirect. (2) In the second place, whether 
or not there are any direct refutations in the dialogues, the logical pos¬ 
sibility of such a species is so obvious to us that we assume that it was 
obvious to Plato. We feel that a great philosopher cannot have “over¬ 
looked” such an elementary logical point. (3) In the third place, we 
feel that the proposed interpretation attributes to Plato an actual logical 
error too gross for him to commit, namely the error of supposing that 
a proposition ever can entail its own contradictory without the aid of 
extra premises. Surely, we say, there are very few theses that by them¬ 
selves give rise to pairs of contradictory statements, or that of them¬ 
selves contradict themselves. A few queer propositions excogitated by 
modern logicians may do so, such as “The class of all classes not mem¬ 
bers of themselves is not a member of itself”, but surely not any propo¬ 
sition examined in Plato’s early dialogues. 

Although the first of these objections appeals to Plato’s text, all three 
of them rest on the belief that certain logical doctrines must have been 
obvious to Plato because they are so obvious to any intelligent person. 
This belief is destructive of any true history of human thought, and 
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ought to be abandoned. Evidently there must have been a time when 
the human race, or its immediate ancestor, possessed no logical proposi¬ 
tions at all, true or false. Nor is there any necessity that logical propo¬ 
sitions, when they did arise, should at once be those which seem obvious 
to us. Nor did logical propositions in any scope and abstractness arise 
with Socrates or with the early Plato, but, as Stenzel has shown, with the 
later Plato and his pupil Aristotle (Plato s Method of Dialectic, trans¬ 
lated by D. J. Allan). The history of thought cannot succeed if we assume 
from the beginning that some idea or other is innate and necessary to 
any human mind. 

§4. plato’s conception of the logic of elenchus 

A genuinely empirical approach to Plato’s dialogues gives a result 
other than that asserted in these objections; for, while it shows that 
there are many direct refutations in the text, it also shows that Plato 
regarded these refutations as indirect reductions to a contradiction. Let 
us take some examples. In Republic I, 341C-343A, the thesis that justice 
is the advantage of the stronger is refuted directly, from the premise 
that no science seeks its own advantage, combined with the premise 
that all forms of rule are sciences, giving the conclusion that no form 
of rule seeks its own advantage. But Plato makes Socrates regard this 
result as a reduction of the thesis to selfcontradiction; for he says that 
“the thesis about justice had turned into the contradictory” (6 tov Slkcllov 
Ao'yos ek rovvavTLov Trepteto-r^et) . Surely this cannot mean merely that the 
thesis about justice had been contradicted or refuted; the words ek 
rovvavTLov TrepieioTTpca could not convey merely that. Surely it means that 
the immediately preceding refutation worked by showing that the thesis 
entailed its own contradictory. Thus Plato regards as a reduction to 
selfcontradiction a refutation that to us seems direct. 

The same peculiar logic occurs in the Gorgias. There the proposition, 
that the professor of rhetoric is not responsible for the use his pupils 
make of their skill, is refuted in a perfectly direct manner, by first ob¬ 
taining and then syllogizing the two premises, (1) that if the pupil 
does not already know the truth about justice the professor will tell him, 
because the orator must know this, and (2) that he who knows the truth 
about justice is just. Yet this direct refutation is referred to beforehand 
as a demonstration that some of Gorgias’ statements “do not exactly 
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follow from or harmonize with” others (457E), and afterwards as a 
demonstration that Gorgias has contradicted himself (487B). The latter 
passage also declares that Polus contradicts himself; but each of the three 
refutations of Polus is direct. Here then we have a striking example of 
the loose way in which Plato can make Socrates use the term contradic¬ 
tion. 

The same looseness appears in later dialogues. In the second book of 
the Republic (380C) Homer’s and Hesiod’s tales about the gods are 
abruptly said to contradict themselves, after a discussion which gave no 
evidence of selfcontradiction. Later in this dialogue (V 457C) the logos 
or argument is said to agree with itself in a way which seems to imply 
that it might have contradicted itself. The Theaetetus (155B) contains 
a curious passage of this sort. Plato there brings forward four proposi¬ 
tions of such a kind that, as we should put it, the first three together 
conflict with the fourth. His own description of the situation, however, 
is that the first three conflict with each other when we add the fourth to 
them. 

This misinterpretation of direct refutations as being indirect reduc¬ 
tions to selfcontradiction came easier to Plato because of a certain con¬ 
fusion, or rather because of his failure to make a certain distinction. 
Every elenchus makes the answerer contradict himself in one sense, 
namely in the sense in which the man who changes his opinion thereby 
contradicts his former opinion. For the answerer agrees to the premises 
of the elenchus, and he agrees that they necessitate the conclusion, and 
the conclusion contradicts his original opinion. But it is one thing to 
make the answerer see the force of an argument that contradicts his 
former theory, and another thing to make the theory contradict itself. 
Plato confuses that contradiction of a thesis which constitutes an 
elenchus as such with the special form of elenchus which consists in 
showing that the thesis contradicts itself. The fact that every successful 
elenchus persuades the answerer to deny his former opinion, that is 
to contradict it, made it easier for Plato to assume that every elenchus 
achieves this result by showing that the former opinion contradicts itself. 

The strongest evidence of all is the passage in the Phaedo (101D) 
where Socrates makes it an essential point of method not to discuss an 
hypothesis itself “until you have deduced its consequences to see whether 
they are concordant or discordant with each other”. This passage en- 
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tails that Plato was consciously assuming, or making Socrates assume, 
first, that the consequences of a single thesis may contradict each 
other, second, that if they do so the thesis is thereby disproved, and 
third, that the consequences of a single thesis may contradict each 
other without the aid of any extra premise. The nineteenth-century 
readers of Plato saw these implications clearly, and shrank from them. 
They could not believe that Plato would assert such logical monstrosi¬ 
ties. Jackson and Archer-Hind accordingly proposed to expel this phrase 
from the text as spurious. Goodrich (Classical Review XVIII 8 ff.) saved 
the text from mutilation by going through the arguments and pointing 
out that in reality Plato uses extra premises. We must understand the 
term hypothesis in a large sense, he said, as including besides some 
special proposition the general body of standing propositions on which 
the questioner may draw for premises. But both Goodrich and the ex- 
pungers assumed that Plato’s logical views were like ours in a point in 
which they are not. Even in mathematics, even in logic, the human race 
changes its opinions from age to age, although much less than in history 
and politics. The evidence of the unmutilated Phaedo-tzxt , and of the 
dialogues themselves, is that Plato assumed that any thesis may without 
marriage give birth to quarrelling twins. 

The assumption that there are no extra premises is a natural accom¬ 
paniment of the assumption that all elenchus reduces the thesis to self- 
contradiction. For if additional premises are introduced, the thesis does 
not contradict itself by, so to speak, its own unaided efforts. It contra¬ 
dicts itself only because tempted thereto by the evil demon of an extra 
premise. Whatever X may be, X plus Y will always produce not-X if 
you choose Y judiciously. 

The assumption that there are no extra premises is made easier by 
the ambiguity of the phrase “according to your logos”, which Socrates 
frequently uses in refutations, especially in drawing the conclusion. 
The word logos can cover every premise and every inference in virtue 
of its meaning “argument”, and yet imply that there has been no ex¬ 
traneous premise in virtue of its meaning “thesis”; for in the early dia¬ 
logues it often means the same as our “proposition”, and the same as 
“hypothesis” means in the middle and in some of the early dialogues. 

Plato’s way of regarding the process of refuting a thesis comes out 
clearly in his Parmenides. Zeno there explains that his book was “a de- 
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fence of Parmenides’ theory against those who try to make fun of it by 
showing that, if everything is one, many consequences follow that are 
ridiculous and contrary to the theory itself” (128CD). This sentence 
implies very distinctly that certain persons thought that the theory of 
Parmenides gave rise to consequences that contradicted itself. Nothing 
is said about any extra premises that might be required to produce the 
contradiction. The speaker assumes that the theory by itself generates 
its own contradiction; and it does not occur to him that the contradic¬ 
tion might really be between Parmenides’ theory and certain other 
propositions that both sides were accepting. Plato goes on to make Zeno 
say that his own book was an attempt to show that the opposite theory 
led to even more ridiculous consequences; and here too there is no 
suggestion that the absurdity was due to the clash of the theory with 
other accepted beliefs. 

Later in the Parmenides, after the theory of Ideas has been examined, 
Parmenides recommends to Socrates the exercise of drawing the conse¬ 
quences of an hypothesis, and of its contradictory, each set of conse¬ 
quences to be drawn out in the fullest detail. Here again the assumption 
is that these consequences will follow from the hypothesis alone, and 
not from the hypothesis together with a standing body of other postu¬ 
lates (136). 

The last part of the Parmenides consists of a long example of this 
mode of intellectual exercise. Here the hypotheses that “everything is 
one”, and that “nothing is one”, are each separately made to give rise 
to a great many consequences. In each case these consequences are di¬ 
vided into those concerning the “one” itself and those concerning the 
“others”, thus giving four sets of consequences. Each of these four is 
again divided into two violently conflicting subsets, so related to each 
other that, roughly speaking, each proposition in one subset is the con¬ 
tradictory of some proposition in its fellow subset. A vast mass of contra¬ 
dictions is thus produced in each of the four sets of consequences. The 
important point for our present purpose is that in each set this mass of 
contradictions is represented as flowing simply and solely from the single 
hypothesis with which it begins. A modern logician, analysing the 
deduction, would say at once that many additional premises are intro¬ 
duced; but Plato does not think so. A modern logician would say also 
that some of the supposed “consequences” are really definitions; but 
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Plato does not think this either. To put it in modern terms, Plato makes 
Parmenides proceed as if the number of the postulates in the postulate- 
set for each deduction were one and only one. Here then is overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence that Plato thought of refutation as the deduction of con¬ 
tradictions from the refutand alone, without the aid of any other 
premises. 

This characteristic of the logic of the Parmenides has been detected 
by the latest and best writer on this dialogue, Professor Cornford. He 
sees that each of the movements professes to be an unbroken mesh of 
deductions all hanging from a single link. Professor Cornford goes 
wrong, however, in supposing that the falsity of this profession was as 
obvious to Plato as it is to us. He holds that Plato was consciously pro¬ 
ducing a misleading appearance in these hypotheses, and consciously 
insinuating new definitions and additional premises in the guise of 
conclusions from the one hypothesis. We cannot pursue here the incredi¬ 
ble tortuousness which Professor Cornford is thus led to attribute to 
Plato ( Plato and Parmenides 204, cf. 114-5); I have discussed it in the 
Philosophical Review (XLIX 577). We need only observe that this 
“deductive form” is not something peculiar to the Parmenides. Our 
quotations have shown that it is assumed also in the Phaedo and 
other dialogues. It is the form which Plato believed common to all de¬ 
ductions by the hypothetical method, and to every elenchus. In the 
Parmenides he genuinely fails to notice the extra premises as such, just 
as he fails to notice them in his most serious arguments in other dia¬ 
logues. In the last argument in the Phaedo, for example, he genuinely 
regards the theory of Ideas as the only premise required to arrive at 
the conclusion that “soul is immortal”. 

So much by way of establishing the proposition that Plato, without 
ever clearly envisaging the alternatives, regarded all elenchus as the 
deduction of a contradiction from the refutand alone, without any addi¬ 
tional premise. 


CHAPTER 4 

EPAGOGE 


ollowing Aristotle’s doctrine that every dialectical argument is 



either a syllogism or an epagoge, we have determined the syllogism 


JL in the Socratic elenchus. We now turn to consider the part that 
epagoge plays therein. 

By epagoge I mean an argument from one proposition, or from a set 
of coordinate propositions, either to another proposition superordinate 
to the premises as the more universal is superordinate to the less uni¬ 
versal and to the particular, or to another proposition coordinate with 
the premises, or first to a superordinate and thence to a coordinate 
proposition. “Women are weak and therefore men are weak” is epagoge 
to a coordinate proposition. “Women are weak and therefore human 
beings are weak” is epagoge to a superordinate. “Women are weak and 
therefore human beings are weak and therefore men are weak” is 
epagoge first to a superordinate and thence to a coordinate. This is 
somewhat broader than Aristotle’s definition in the Topics (I 12), where 
he simply says that “epagoge is the approach to the universal from the 
particulars, for example if the best navigator is he who knows, and so 
with the charioteer, then universally he who knows about each thing is 
best”. Both my definition and Aristotle’s present definition differ from 
his account of epagoge and what he calls “the syllogism obtained from 
epagoge” in the Prior Analytics (II 23), and resemble rather closely 
his account of what he calls “paradigm” in that work (II 24). 

§ I. FORMS OF EPAGOGE IN THE DIALOGUES 

The simplest and shortest form of epagoge is where from one single 
case you directly infer another single case. Here is an example from 
the Hippias Major (284AB). “Would not the man who is most com¬ 
petent to teach horsemanship receive most honor and money in Thes¬ 
saly and wherever else that pursuit flourished ? — Presumably. — Then 
will not the man who can teach the things that are most valuable towards 
virtue obtain most honor and money in Sparta?” More often in the dia- 
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logues we find a plurality of cases used as premises; two and three are the 
commonest numbers; four and five are also frequent; anything higher 
is rare. Here is one from three cases to a fourth case. 

Is there anyone, Meletus, who believes in the existence of human 
things but not in the existence of men? ... Is there anyone who 
does not believe in the existence of horses but does believe in the 
existence of equestrian things ? Or who does not believe in the ex¬ 
istence of flautists but does believe in the existence of matters con¬ 
cerning flute-playing? There is not, my good man; if you do 
not wish to answer, I say it myself to you and to these others. But 
answer the next point. Is there anyone who believes in the existence 
of divine things but not in the existence of divinities ? — There is 
not. ( Ap . 27B.) 

Those were inferences from a case or cases to another case, that is, 
from a proposition or propositions to a coordinate proposition. Also 
very common in the dialogues, and probably commoner, is the infer¬ 
ence from propositions to a superordinate proposition, that is, from the 
cases to the universal. Here is an example from the Protagoras (332C) 
that uses three cases to infer a universal conclusion. 

Now, said I, is there such a thing as beauty?—He agreed. —Is 
there anything opposite to it except ugliness?—No. —And what 
about this? Is there such a thing as goodness?—Yes. —Is there 
anything opposite to it except badness? — There is not. — And what 
about this ? Is there such a thing as high pitch of voice ? — He said 
there was. — Is there anything opposite to it except low pitch? — 
He said there was not. — Then, I said, does each single opposite 
have one and only one opposite? — He agreed. 

Also common in the dialogues is the combination of the inference 
from cases to case with the inference from cases to universal into the 
inference from cases to universal to case. Here is an example from 
the Euthyphro (10). 

Tell me, is the carried carried because someone is carrying it, or for 
some other reason? —For no reason but that. —And the led be¬ 
cause someone is leading it, and the seen because someone is seeing 
it? Certainly. — The truth is, then, not that someone is seeing it 
because it is seen, but contrariwise that it is seen because someone 
is seeing it; nor that someone is leading it because it is being led, 
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but that it is being led because someone is leading it; nor that some¬ 
one is carrying it because it is being carried, but that it is being car¬ 
ried because someone is carrying it. [He now infers the universal 
from these three cases.] Is it plain what I mean, Euthyphro ? I mean 
this, that if a thing becomes something or undergoes something, 
it does not become it because it is in the state of becoming it, but is 
in the state of becoming it because it is becoming it; and it does not 
undergo it because it is in the state of undergoing it, but is in the 
state of undergoing it because it is undergoing it. Or don’t you 
agree ? — I do. — [Now he infers the fourth case from the univer¬ 
sal.] And that which is being loved is either becoming something 
or undergoing something at the hands of someone ? — Certainly. — 
Then this too is like the previous cases. It is not loved by those who 
love it because it is beloved, but beloved because it is loved ? 

For inferring a case from coordinate cases Socrates sometimes uses 
the formula /cam tov avrov \6yov (e. g. Cra. 393C), which perhaps we 
might translate “by parity of reasoning”. In such inferences the answerer 
may qualify his assent by saying “if it resembles the previous cases” 
(Prot . 312A). When the inference goes to a superordinate proposition, 
Socrates also uses the formula “by parity of reasoning” (Go. 460B). 
Once he says “Then do we put all the others, too, into the same logos?” 
(Rp. I 353CD). A remarkable passage in the Gorgias (496D) is thus 
translated by Jowett: “Need I adduce any more instances, or would 
you agree that ... ?” Sometimes he uses the phrase “all collectively” 
(avWrjfiSrjv . . . 7repl ira ow Charm . 167D, <rv\\.r]/38r)v opa d o/xoAoyei? 
• • • rrepl iravTOiv Go. 476D). Also, ovrw /cat Trepl iravTuv ( Go . 467D), en 
Aoyw (La. 185D), ev /cet^aAatw (Ellths. 281D). 

§2. THE SPEAKERS’ CONCEPTION OF EPAGOGE 

In what attitude of mind do the characters make an epagoge in a 
Socratic elenchus? Do they think they are actually seeing the universal 
in the cases, thus obtaining certainty by way of intuition? Do they 
think they are reviewing every one of the cases, and thus obtaining 
certainty by complete enumeration? Do they think they are only ob¬ 
taining a probable result, liable to be reversed by the discovery of a nega¬ 
tive instance? Or do these alternatives never occur to them as distinctly 
as they are here put ? 
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The answer seems to be that these alternatives do not occur to them 
as distinctly as here put. Even Aristotle has no full division of the senses 
in which we may talk about epagoge. At most he offers an account of 
the difference between the epagogic syllogism and the paradigm (Prior 
Anal. II 23 & 24). For the rest, he merely uses the word epagoge in 
various senses without ever pointing to or classifying their variety. It is 
very probable, therefore, that Plato never distinguished between in¬ 
tuitively certain epagoge, enumeratively certain epagoge, and merely 
probable epagoge. We may try, however, to detect seeds of these con¬ 
ceptions in the dialogues. 

Oddly enough, the most visible of these three conceptions is the one 
that seems to us the most useless and impracticable, epagoge by complete 
enumeration of the instances. The dialogues often give the impression 
that Socrates vaguely supposes that he has gone through all the cases. 
In die Meno (87-88), for example, where he induces the conclusion 
that nothing is really useful unless it is guided by wisdom, the words 
with which he begins the inference are these: “Let us inquire what sort 
of things are useful to us, taking them individually”, ovco/^cfla hr) kol6 * 
eKaaTOV ava\a/JL/3dvovT€s iTOid icrriv a rjfxas d)(f>e Aet. Again in the Gorgias 
(474-5) Socrates talks as if he were somehow inspecting all cases of 
Ka\ov in order to establish his conclusion that the *aAov is always either 
the useful or the pleasant. Even where not the shadow of an attempt is 
made to enumerate all the cases, the impression is often conveyed that 
we are supposed to have seen them all schematically or in principle, and 
to be drawing our conclusion on the basis of a complete review (e. g. 
La. 183C). And the frequent phrases like “the same logos applies to 
the rest” often seem to be not the actual drawing of the conclusion but 
a skeleton review of all the unmentioned instances prior to that draw¬ 
ing. We at this period of human history may be overwhelmingly con¬ 
vinced that Socrates has in no sense reviewed all the instances; but it 
does not follow that Socrates and Plato, because they were no fools, 
would never have thought they were reviewing all the instances when 
they obviously were not. It was easier for them to think so because they 
had not clearly distinguished enumerative from intuitive epagoge, and 
the sense of having intuited the universal was therefore able to rein¬ 
force without conflict or detection the sense of having run through every 
case. How often even now, for that matter, do we bid a man run through 
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all the so-and-so’s when a moment’s reflection would show us that he 
could not and that we do not know what the result would be if he did. 
Even Aristotle declared that you can tell by epagoge that there are only 
six kinds of fallacy dependent on language, which is an amazing state¬ 
ment from our point of view (SE 4, i65b27, cf. Top. i03b2-6). 

Another indistinction also helped to make Socrates feel that he was 
taking all the instances. The proposition that no Finnish titmouse has 
any purple color could never be obtained by inspecting each individual 
tit in Finland. But suppose I know that there are only six species of tit 
in Finland, and infer my proposition from an examination of every 
species. In other words, besides the inference where we obtain the uni¬ 
versal by inspecting every one of its particulars, there is the inference 
where we obtain it by inspecting every one of the subuniversals or spe¬ 
cies into which it divides according to a given principle of division. In 
this form the inference depends on a classification in whose correctness 
and exhaustiveness we should rarely feel much confidence nowadays, 
but which in many cases satisfied Socrates and his hearers. Thus the 
division of human affairs into bodily and psychical often enables him 
to review them all compendiously (e. g. Charm. 159-160, Meno 88). 

As to the seeds of the conception of merely probable epagoge in the 
dialogues, it is not easy to point to any particular passage in which it 
clearly appears. Aristotle in his textbook of elenchus says that the 
answerer ought to admit an epagoge supported by instances unless he 
can produce a negative instance. This entails that the conclusion is only 
probable, and is some slight evidence that this view is actually taken 
in the elenctic dialogues. That very review of all useful things in the 
Meno which is offered as an example of supposed complete enumeration 
(above, p. 38) is upset at the end of the dialogue by the appearance of 
a negative instance, a useful thing independent of knowledge; but this 
is very small evidence for the conception of epagoge as merely probable, 
since Socrates says nothing more about the logical aspect of the matter 
than that we now see our former statement to be false; he does not 
refer to the argument by which that statement was reached. There seems 
to be no clear case of the conception of epagoge as merely probable in 
the dialogues. 

As to the conception of epagoge as an intuition of the universal in its 
cases, Aristotle once connects epagoge and intuition together, but he 
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does not show at all clearly what their relation is (Anal. Post. ioob). 
Plato’s elenctic dialogues show no trace of entertaining such a connection 
in the abstract, as they show no trace of the abstract conception of epa¬ 
goge at all; but in those frequent passages where the conclusion is men¬ 
tioned before the cases, the purpose of the cases is often rather to aid our 
direct apprehension of the conclusion than to demonstrate it indirectly. 
The use of cases to infer a proposition grades imperceptibly into the use of 
cases to illustrate a proposition; and between these two points there 
must be an interval where the case makes the proposition directly evi¬ 
dent. Similar is the use of an impossible hypothetical case to make 
evident a truth (as in Cra. 432BC). 

§3. THE RELATION OF EPAGOGE TO SYLLOGISM IN 
THE DIALOGUES 

Let us now consider how epagoge is correlated with syllogism in the 
Socratic elenchus. For this purpose we must observe that in some argu¬ 
ments there is only one inference or movement of thought; you have one 
set of premises; you make one step from them to the conclusion; and 
that is all. In others the premises have themselves been inferred, by a 
previous movement of thought, from earlier premises. Naming these 
two kinds simple and complex arguments, we see that a complex argu¬ 
ment may be partly syllogism and partly epagoge. Within a complex 
argument, let us give the names “last step” and “main step” to the step 
which comes last in time and immediately precedes the conclusion; 
and let us call the previous steps “previous steps” and “preliminary 
steps”. In a simple elenchus, then, the main step is the only step; but in 
a complex elenchus the main step is preceded by others which establish 
one or more of the premises for the main step. 

The Socratic elenchus is nearly always a syllogism. More in detail, the 
simple refutations are nearly always syllogisms; and in the complex 
refutations the last and main step is nearly always a syllogism. The prob¬ 
able cause of this is that an answerer is very unlikely to grant premises 
from which the contradictory of his thesis could be obtained by epagoge. 
In epagoge the premises even when taken separately are so closely allied 
to the conclusion that we can hardly help seeing that they go together. 
We might think, indeed, that there could never be a refutation by 
epagoge, arguing that, if the refutand is that No A is B, nobody will 
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grant that this A is B, or if he does the argument is over at once, with¬ 
out any need of our persisting until we have induced the universal that 
all A is B. But that is going too far. The answerer may admit that this 
A is B in another form, as that this X is Y, and be gradually brought 
to see that X is A and Y is Z. And refutation by epagoge is fairly easy 
when the epagoge goes not from subordinate to superordinate but from 
coordinate to coordinate; for the coordinates may be so named that 
their affinity is hidden at first. In these and other ways it is possible for 
an elenchus to be primarily an epagoge; but it is rare in the dialogues, 
and I can point to very few cases. The first of these is a refutation in 
the Cratylus (387D-390E), which seems to consist almost entirely of 
the step-by-step epagoge of a very elaborate contrary to the thesis. The 
procedure is mostly from case to parallel case. Out of six steps only two 
go up to the universal in order to deduce thence the required case. The 
possibility of this elenchus seems to depend partly on the fact that the 
epagoge does not ascend to the universal, and partly on the fact that 
the contrary, which is a long and complicated proposition, is induced in 
sections, of which the earlier do not very obviously contradict the thesis 
and yet vaguely support the later. 

Another refutation consisting exclusively of induction occurs in 
the Charmides (167-9). The refutand is that temperance is a knowledge 
that is of knowledge only. Socrates argues: there is no perception that is 
of perception only, no desire of desire only, no wish for wish only, no 
love of love only, no fear of fear only, no opinion of opinion only, no 
greater than itself, no double itself, no more than itself, or heavier than 
itself or older than itself. In each of these cases it is either obviously 
impossible or extremely doubtful that the thing could exercise its func¬ 
tion upon itself. Hence it seems very doubtful whether there can be 
knowledge of knowledge. Here, from a number of coordinate proposi¬ 
tions, Socrates first infers the superordinate that nothing can exercise its 
function upon itself, and then from this superordinate or from the 
previous coordinates or from both he infers the new coordinate that 
there cannot be knowledge of knowledge. The only further cases I have 
noticed, in which the main step is an epagoge, are the two longest argu¬ 
ments in the Hippias Minor. 

It thus appears that practically the only function of epagoge in the 
elenchus is to provide some of the premises for a final syllogism. When 
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an elenchus is complex, as it usually is, the main step is always a syl¬ 
logism; and of the premises for these main steps some are admitted at 
once by the answerer, some are syllogized, and some are obtained by 
epagoge. For example, in the Meno (87-9) Socrates syllogizes that vir¬ 
tue is knowledge from the two premises that virtue is useful and that 
only knowledge is useful. Of these two premises the first is itself syl¬ 
logized and the second is obtained by an elaborate epagoge. The prem¬ 
ises of these two subordinate inferences are the starting-points of the 
whole elenchus and are immediately admitted by the answerer. This 
subservience of epagoge to syllogism is probably a direct consequence 
of the fact that elenchus is a purely controversial form of inference. In 
science as opposed to controversy things go the other way; deduction is 
subservient to the induction of hypotheses. 

We must limit still further the function of epagoge in the elenchus. 
It very rarely if ever happens that all the premises for the main step are 
obtained by epagoge. The only arguments that come near to doing this 
are two in the Gorgias . In the first of these (503-5), Socrates deduces 
that the good politician will seek to make the citizens just, from the 
premise that every good technician seeks to bring order into his material, 
plus the premise that order in human souls is justice. He obtains the 
first premise by a regular epagoge, and the second by something approx¬ 
imating thereto, namely the analogy: soul/justice = body/health. In 
the second passage (495-6) he deduces that good and evil are not equi¬ 
valent to pain and pleasure from the three premises, first that good and 
evil are contradictories, second that contradictories cannot belong to a 
thing at once, and third that pain and pleasure can belong to a thing at 
once. He obtains two out of the three premises by fairly regular epagoge. 
I have noticed no other argument that comes as near as these to inducing 
all its premises. (Possibly a correct analysis would reveal some case in 
the first book of the Republic, which is very hard to analyse and very 
full of epagoge.) Probably the commonest structure for a Socratic elen¬ 
chus to have is a syllogism from two premises one of which is granted 
immediately while the other is induced. Very common variations on 
this scheme are for the uninduced premise to be briefly syllogized, or 
for there to be three premises instead of two. 

There appears to be no special character distinguishing the premises 
that are induced from those that are not. For example, it would not be 
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true to say that, when one of the premises is an ethical proposition and 
the other is not, the latter is established by epagoge and the former ob¬ 
tained either directly or by syllogism. 

T he number of refutations containing no epagoge at all is rather 
high. There are only six examples of real epagoge in the thirty pages of 
the Meno, only six in the fifty-three of the Protagoras, and only eight 
or at most ten in the eighty of the Gorgias. The main part of the Lysis, 
that concerned with friendship, has none at all. In the Laches, once the 
work of definition has begun, there is only one epagoge, and that not 
specially clear (193A-D). Even in Republic I, so far as that book can 
be analysed with confidence, only two fifths of the arguments seem to 
contain epagoge. 

These figures are surprising. When we are reading the dialogues, 
epagoge seems both more frequent and more important than these 
findings make it. In the Symposium Alcibiades says that Socrates is 
always talking about “pack-asses and smiths and cobblers and tanners”. 
In the Gorgias (490E) Callicles says: “Your talk is always the same, 
Socrates . ‘Yes, indeed”, Socrates replies, “and always about the same 
things.” “Positively”, says Callicles, “you never stop harping on cobblers 
and fullers and cooks and physicians, as if they were what we were talk¬ 
ing about.” Aristotle declares that “epagogic arguments” may be rightly 
assigned to Socrates, which seems to mean at least that Socrates employed 
them often and probably that he was the first man to employ them often 
and methodically. All these facts make it at first difficult to believe that 
the office of epagoge in the dialogues is as small as the above figures 
make it. 

Yet there is no real contradiction. Epagoge tends to be, step for step, 
more obvious than syllogism, both because its premises have a way of 
enduring in the memory and because there are often more of them to a 
single conclusion than in a syllogism. The last and main step may be 
a syllogism; and yet the premises of this main step may be obtained by 
an epagoge whose bulk is far the greater part of the whole argument. 
But the chief reason for the appearance of contradiction is that epagoge, 
even in the broad sense defined above, is only a part of a much more 
pervasive feature of the early dialogues. There is no brief description 
that successfully conveys a general idea of this feature; but it is some¬ 
thing like the use of cases” or “analogy”. It ranges without a break 
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from the clear use of cases in what we should naturally call epagoge to 
something that we should say is not a use of cases but a use of images 
or icons. At one end it is epagoge and at the other imagery. Adimantus 
in the Republic (VI 487E) laughs at Socrates for his frequent use of 
images. Let us try to get some impression of this continuum by taking 
a few points within it. 

§4. THE SOCRATIC USE OF CASES 

The word “case” in what follows will mean anything regarded as 
falling under a universal, whether the universal is mentioned or only 
implied. This is a much wider and vaguer sense than the legal one in 
which a case is always a particular event or train of events. A case in 
the present sense need not be a particular. Socrates’ cases are always 
universal except at the extreme where they become images. An image 
like the Cave is an individual; but when anything near epagoge is in 
progress the case is a universal. If induction means explicitly starting 
from particulars such as these data on this particular eclipse, Socrates 
practically never does anything of the sort. The premises of his epagoge 
are already statements such as that the man who can do most good to 
friends and most harm to enemies in the way of health and disease is 
the physician ( Rp . I 332D); and the speakers never inquire how they 
came to know these universal. 

A line may be drawn within the continuum of the Socratic procedure 
from the purely inferential to the purely explanatory use of cases. When 
from certain cases he infers another, without ever stating their universal, 
the element of explanation is probably wholly absent. At the other ex¬ 
treme there are passages where the case is nothing but an illustration 
of the universal, and in no sense a recommendation. In the Protagoras 
(312D), for example, the case of the painter illustrates the case of the 
sophist, but does not prove anything about it. Between come the great 
majority of the passages in which inference and explanation are com¬ 
bined in various proportions. In the following passage (La. 189E-190A) 
inference faintly colors a use that is mostly explanation. 

If we know that a certain thing improves a certain other thing 
when introduced into it, and if in addition we are able to introduce 
the former into the latter, it is plain that we know the former thing 
itself, since we could advise a man how to obtain it easiest and best. 
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Perhaps you do not see what I mean; but this will make it clearer. 

If we know that sight improves eyes when introduced into them, 
and if in addition we are able to introduce it into eyes, it is plain 
that we know what sight itself is, since we could advise a man how 
to obtain it easiest and best. 

The existence, then, of a great many passages where cases are used 
purely for illustration, and of a great many more where they are chiefly 
so used, gives us the impression of a pervasively epagogic style and yet 
does not enable us to swell the list of really epagogic steps of inference. 

Another line that may be drawn within the continuum of the So- 
cratic procedure is that from the point where the cases work only by 
their numbers to the point where a single case is enough. This distinc¬ 
tion can be plainly observed without going beyond the examples of 
real epagoge. In epagoge by supposedly complete enumeration the 
number of the cases is essential to the result; they must all be there. But 
when the epagoge is conceived as a form of intuition, each case is suffi¬ 
cient by itself. The distinction also appears in the non-epagogic use of 
cases. In the analogy proper, and the image, a plurality of cases would 
actually be worse than one. These forms will be discussed in another 
context in the last chapter; but, turning now to the other end of the 
line, we observe that there frequently appears in the Socratic dialogues 
what may be called the review of cases or the review of instances. In 
the Gorgias (501D), for example, Socrates explicitly proposes to run 
through a set of cases: As I put the questions, say which seem to you 
to be of this kind and which not.” He runs through a list of goods or 
usefuls both in the Meno (88) and in the Euthydemus (279). He runs 
through a list of *aAd both in the Gorgias (474-5) and in the famous 
passage of the Symposium . The purpose of the review varies. Some¬ 
times it is an epagoge by complete enumeration (e.g. Go. 474-5). At 
other times it is an epagoge from cases to coordinate case; Socrates is 
leading on the answerer, as the word epagoge implies, from cases that 
he admits to cases he would like to deny. Thus in the Hippias Minor 
(373^ ff.), when Socrates is urging the principle that he who does bad 
willingly is better than he who does bad unwillingly, he starts with 
running and other physical activities, where the principle seems fairly 
likely, and passes by a series of carefully graduated instances to moral 
matters, where Hippias jibs in spite of all. At other times the review is 
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not an inference at all but a methodical search for something wanted. 
Thus in the Gorgias (477BC), when the object is to find the greatest 
evil, we gather all evils into a few convenient and exhaustive classes, so 
that we have diem all before our eyes, and are then able to see which 
of them is the greatest. In such cases, however, the review is never, at 
least in the early dialogues, a genuine search for something as yet un¬ 
known; it is never an ideal experiment to see how far a principle holds. 
It is always subservient to the elenchus, and as such is only one of Soc¬ 
rates’ ironical methods of eliciting assent. 

From the review that professes to be searching for something it is a 
very slight distance to the review that determines a case by eliminating 
all the others. Thus in the Euthyphro (7) the question is raised what 
are the things about which a difference of opinion leads to enmity and 
anger; Socrates thereupon eliminates in turn matters of number and 
size and weight and discovers that the answer is the just and unjust and 
noble and base and good and bad. In the Laches (193) he reaches the 
conclusion that courage is unwise endurance by reviewing various cases 
of endurance and eliminating all but the unwise. In the Charmides 
(174) he concludes that temperance is knowledge of good and evil by 
reviewing and eliminating other instances of knowledge. 

This eliminative use of instances is largely a negative affair. An 
affirmative result is obtained only after many negatives. The distinction 
between affirmative and negative is another of the dimensions that can 
be discerned in the continuum of the Socratic procedure. Passages occur 
where the use is purely negative, where die thing in question is simply 
clarified by saying what is not an instance of it. Thus knowing where 
there is a goldmine is not an instance of useful knowledge ( Euths . 
288E). In this way the negative instance serves to illustrate a proposi¬ 
tion or to render it more precise. 

Common in the dialogues is the elimination where everything seems 
to be eliminated and the company is left in perplexity. The second 
serious passage in the Euthydemus consists of such an elimination, and 
ends, as Crito comments, in “much perplexity” (292E). The first refuta¬ 
tion of the first definition of justice in Republic I consists in eliminating 
all suggested uses of justice until practically none is left and this virtue 
seems a valueless quality. An elenctic dialogue as a whole is an elimina¬ 
tion of every plausible answer that the speakers can think of. 
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The negative and affirmative use of instances in numbers might be 
called respectively the eliminative and the accumulative use of cases. 
But the negative use of cases is not confined to the review or use of 
them in numbers. There is also the negative instance that Bacon made 
famous, the refutation of a universal proposition by adducing a con¬ 
tradictory case. This occurs either explicitly or tacitly in most of the 
indirect refutations, providing the minor premise of the destructive 
hypothetical syllogism. The use of cases is common in this form in 
passages from which all its other forms are absent; it is frequent for 
example in the main part of the Lysis, where analogy and epagoge are 
not found. One special reason for its prominence in the early dialogues 
is that they are largely concerned with the definition of ambiguous 
ethical terms. The negative instance is the easy way of refuting any 
proposed definition of an ambiguous term; for, since the definition can 
only give one of its meanings, you merely have to produce a case that 
falls under another meaning. 

These various ways of using cases, both affirmatively and negatively, 
both singly and in numbers, both for inference and for illustration, 
together give to the Socratic elenchus its vivid and concrete character. 
“Knowledge drawn freshly and in our view out of particulars knoweth 
the way best to particulars again”; Socrates’ starting-points are not 
really particulars, but we feel as if they were. His instantial method of 
arguing requires an unusual ability to range quickly over experience 
and call up the relevant parts of it. It is closely related to the poet’s gift 
of metaphor, and to the analogical method of argument. 

§5. plato’s consciousness of epagoge 

Plato shows virtually no consciousness of epagoge as a method. He 
has no name for it; or, rather, he uses the word but always to mean an 
incantation. He does not even have the verb in this sense; and a new 
meaning usually appears in the verbal before the nominal form. Epagein 
in his pages is generally some kind of introducing or applying. When 
it means the introduction or citation of an authority to settle a question, 
that might seem near to Aristotle’s sense. But it is a long way from 
citing authorities to citing instances. Moreover, it was not, apparently, 
along this line that the word reached its Aristotelian sense. From the 
Analytics (III 1) and other places it seems that Aristotle thought of 
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epagoge not as bringing in an instance but as bringing on a learner to 
the universal conclusion. Plato speaks once of leading on a person to 
knowledge (eVayetv, amyeiv, Pits. 278A), a passage which will be dis¬ 
cussed later; and he calls the conversion of the prisoners in the Cave a 
periagoge ( Rp. 518D, E) ; but that is all. Nor has he any other word that 
indicates this concept. 

Leaving the negative evidence of his language, we draw equally 
blank when we try to find some consciousness of epagoge in any of 
his methodological observations. He twice makes others declare that 
Socrates is always talking about cobblers and cooks and so on; but 
that is not a recognition of epagoge as such. The upward path assigned 
to dialectic in the Divided Line is not epagoge (below, 170-1). Nor is 
anything to be made out of the contempt for the body and its senses 
expressed in the middle dialogues. This scorn is not equivalent to an 
unfavorable estimate of the powers of epagoge; for it is probable that, 
if he realized the logical nature of epagoge, he did not connect it with 
sensation. The premises of Socrates’ inductions are not sense-data. The 
connection which Aristotle laid down between epagoge and sensation 
(Anal. Ill 18 and IV 19) is not necessary to epagoge in the broad sense 
given to it in this chapter for the purpose of describing what actually 
happens in the early dialogues. It seems, therefore, that Plato shows no 
methodological consciousness of epagoge. Apparently we must conclude 
that his depiction of it in the early dialogues made no impression on 
his own theory of method. 

§6. ARISTOTLE ON SOCRATIC EPAGOGE 

When Aristotle says that one might justly ascribe to Socrates epagogic 
arguments and universal definition ( Metaph . M 4), he does not mean, 
as Sir David Ross points out, that Socrates was the first to practise these 
activities. Nor on the other hand can he mean, surely, that Socrates gave 
an abstract logical account of them such as we find in Aristotle’s Or¬ 
ganon. Such an account would have left its traces in the Socratic writ- 
ings; but we find in them, as we have just seen, no description of 
epagoge at all, and, as we shall see, no very abstract description of 
definition. Aristotle must have meant something between these two 
points, namely that Socrates pursued what were actually questions of 
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definition, and used what was actually epagoge (although he did not 
call them so), far more persistently than any previous thinker and so 
persistently that abstract logical reflections on their nature almost in¬ 
evitably arose soon afterwards. The reason why he does not include 
syllogism, although Socrates practised that even more assiduously, is 
probably that it had previously been forced on the world’s notice by 
Zeno; Socrates was anticipated in his persistent syllogizing but not in his 
persistent epagoge. 

Many readers, including Stewart and Ross, take Aristotle to be im¬ 
plying that the purpose of Socrates’ epagoge was to obtain definitions. 
Aristotle does not here explicitly mention any connection between the 
two things except that they might both be attributed to Socrates; nor, 
so far as I know, is there any passage where he indicates a special con¬ 
nection between definition and epagoge (except perhaps Post . Anal . 
97 ^ 7 “ 39 )- The fact that the present passage explains why Socrates 
wanted definitions, and does not explain why he practised epagoge, 
has perhaps suggested the view that he regarded epagoge as a means to 
definition. But the true account of this difference seems to be as follows. 
The passage is really about definition entirely and not about epagoge at 
all, because definition is closely related to the theory of Ideas, which is 
the subject of the chapter. Epagoge enters only in a single sentence, 
where Aristotle, having declared that Socrates did not practise dialectic, 
softens what might seem a paradox by admitting that he did practise 
two things very similar to dialectic, namely definition and epagoge. 

This interpretation has the further advantage of removing what 
would otherwise be a difficult puzzle, namely why Aristotle ascribes 
to Socrates only definition and epagoge when Socrates surely introduced 
some other things quite as much as these. The form of his sentence 
clearly implies that in some sense only definition and epagoge can be 
justly attributed to Socrates. Yet Socrates introduced also at least the 
doctrine that virtue is equivalent to the knowledge of good and evil, and, 
as a practical consequence of this doctrine, his characteristic moral 
elenchus. This minimum of originality has always been attributed to 
Socrates; and without it we should not know how to understand the 
Socratic writers. The explanation of the puzzle is that Aristotle is ask¬ 
ing himself only what Socrates introduced in the way of dialectic . He 
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answers that dialectic as such arose later than Socrates; but Socrates did 
introduce two activities very closely related to dialectic, namely defini¬ 
tion and epagoge. 

For these reasons it is improbable that Aristotle is here suggesting 
that epagoge was essentially a means to definition. But, whatever Aris¬ 
totle may have thought, and whatever may be the truth about the 
historical Socrates, there is as a matter of fact no necessary connection 
between definition and epagoge in Plato’s elenctic dialogues. The most 
we can say is that epagoge is an item in the elenchus and definitions are 
prominent among the propositions against which the elenchus is di¬ 
rected. This implies that epagoge is a means to the destruction rather 
than the establishment of definitions; and even so it amounts to very 
little when we go into detail. The propositions that Socrates refutes are 
by no means always definitions; among them are that justice is better 
than injustice, that the rhapsode is the best interpreter of Homer, that 
virtue is teachable, that Socrates ought to escape, that those who become 
friends are like each other, that those who become friends are unlike 
each other, that contradiction is impossible. Furthermore, the argu¬ 
ments by which Socrates refutes the refutands, whether definitions or 
otherwise, are virtually never epagoge in their main step but always 
syllogism. They merely use epagoge to establish the premises of the 
syllogism; and even so there is generally at least one premise obtained 
without epagoge. The conclusions directly established by epagoge, that 
is the premises for the main steps, are very rarely definitions; and thus 
it comes about that what epagoge does directly establish in the dialogues 
is hardly ever a definition. Even in those rare cases where one of the 
premises of the syllogism is itself a definition, such a premise is directly 
admitted by the answerer at least as often as it is induced. 


CHAPTER 5 

SOCRATIC DEFINITION 


§ I. THE WHAT-IS'X ? QUESTION 

he Socrates of Plato’s dialogues is continually asking questions. 
Let us distinguish these into the primary question and the sec- 



-L. ondary questions. In each discussion he first proposes some im¬ 
portant problem, usually ethical; and that is the primary question. As 
soon as an answer is suggested, he proceeds to examine it by means of 
a series of questions to the answerer; and those are the secondary ques¬ 


tions. This chapter is concerned only with Socrates’ primary questions. 


These primary questions have, roughly speaking, one of two forms: 
either “Is X Y?” or “What is XP”. Examples of “Is X Y?” are: “Is justice 
better than injustice?” in the Republic, “Are those who become friends 
like each other?” in the Lysis, and “Ought Socrates to escape?” in the 
Crito. Examples of “What is X?” are: “What is justice?” in the Repub¬ 
lic, “What is temperance?” in the Charmides, and “What is courage?” 
in the Laches . Of these two types it is the What-is-X? form that stands 
out and catches the attention of every student of Plato’s early dialogues. 
This is not, apparently, because there is actually more space devoted to 
the discussion of What-is-X? questions than to the other type; for only 
three or four of the early dialogues are primarily and directly engaged 
in such discussion throughout their philosophical parts, namely the 
Euthyphro, the Laches, the Charmides, and the Hippias Major. The 
Gorgias, the Meno, and Republic I (which we may count an early 
dialogue), all abandon the question “What is X?” for the question 
“Is X Y?”; while the Ion, the Hippias Minor, the Apology, the Crito, 
and the Protagoras, never raise the question at all. The explicit question 
of the Lysis is not “what friendship is” but what its condition is, al¬ 
though the former question is present as a faint undercurrent, and there 
is perhaps some confusion between the two. The What-is-X? question 
therefore owes its prominence in the early dialogues not to spatial pre¬ 
dominance but to the emphasis which Socrates puts upon it. 

Socrates often expresses dissatisfaction with the answer he receives 
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to his What-is-X? question, on the ground not that it is false but that 
it is not the \ind of answer he had in mind when he asked “What is 
X?”. Thus in the Theaetetus (146), which in this respect is just like an 
early dialogue, Socrates, having asked “What is knowledge?” and been 
told that it is geometry and shoemaking and so on, replies that he asked 
for one and has been given many. “You were not asked what things 
there is knowledge of, nor how many sorts of knowledge there are; for 
our aim in asking was not to count the sorts of knowledge but to know 
what knowledge itself is.” He then gives an illustration of the kind of 
answer he wants: if he had asked “What is clay?”, he would have 
wanted, not a list of the various sorts of clay, but simply “earth mixed 
with liquid” (147C). In this explanation there are two key phrases that 
Socrates uses to indicate his desire. One is the opposition between the 
“one” and the “many”; he wants the one knowledge and not the many 
knowledges. The other is “What X itself is”. These phrases constantly 
recur when Socrates is talking about his What-is-X? question. 

He explains his question at length in the Meno (71-77). Here also 
he gives examples of the sort of answer he requires: if he asked “What 
is figure?”, a good answer would be “the limit of a solid” (76A). Here 
also he uses the opposition of the one and the many (77A) : he explains 
that he wants not some virtue but virtue (73E), that which is the same 
in all the Xes (75A). The Meno also has two other ways which are of 
great importance to Socrates in explaining the nature of his question. 
One is the use of the word dSos or form; he wants, he says, “some one 
identical form possessed by all the virtues, through which they are 
virtues, to which the answerer ought to look in explaining to the asker 
what virtue really is” (72C, cf. Eutho. 6D). The other way of explaining 
the question is by means of the word ovma or being or essence; when he 
says “What is X?” he wants the being or essence of X (72B, cf. Eutho . 
11A). 

Socrates frequently asserts that the question What is X? is prior to 
certain other questions about X, in the sense that we cannot find sure 
answers to those other questions until we have found sure answers to 
this one. You cannot, he says, know what sort of thing X is until you 
know what X is. Thus you cannot really know whether virtue is teach¬ 
able until you know what virtue is (Meno 71, 86DE, 100B; Pr. 360E), 
nor whether justice is a virtue until you know what justice is ( Rp . I 
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354Q • You must also know what X is before you can know whether 
it is beneficial ( Rp. I 354C and La. 189E-190A), or how it is to be ob¬ 
tained (cf. La. 189E-190A and all the passages on the teachability of 
virtue). The most surprising of all his assertions in this line is that at 
the end of the Lysis: “Well, said I, we have become ridiculous, Lysis 
and Menexenus, both I who am old and you. For as these people go 
away they will say that we think we are friends of each other — for I 
count myself among you — but we have not yet been able to discover 
what a friend is.” This is surprising because it seems to imply that until 
you know what X is you can never say whether this is a case of X. 
That our knowledge of X is prior to our knowledge of its cases is im¬ 
plied also in the Enthyphro (6E), where Socrates says that when 
Euthyphro has told him what X is he is going to use it as a paradigm or 
pattern to determine which things are X and which not. In fact, the 
impression vaguely given by the early dialogues as a whole is that Soc¬ 
rates thinks that there is no truth whatever about X that can be known 
before we know what X is. He never explicitly says so; but nor, on 
the other hand, does he ever set any limits to the priority of this ques¬ 
tion. Prior to ascertaining what X is, he seems to think, we can form 
more or less probable opinions that X, whatever it may be, possesses the 
character Y, but can never be certain of such a thing (cf. Tht. 196DE). 

Nor does Plato represent Socrates as seeking to answer his What-is-X? 
question by looking to cases or examples of X. On the contrary, as we 
have seen, he makes Socrates rebuke those answerers who give him some 
of the many Xes instead of the one X itself. Only when an answer of 
the desired sort is already given, does anything like a case appear in the 
Socratic discussions; and then it is used not to establish but to refute 
the proposed answer. 

If we look in the early dialogues for justifications of this principle, 
for reasons why the question What is X? must always be answered 
prior to any other question about X, we do not find them. On the con¬ 
trary, the principle is offered as self-evident and too obvious for discus¬ 
sion. There is, however, something like an argument to this point in the 
mature Phaedrus (260). Imagine, says Socrates, that I were to urge you 
to use a horse in war, while neither of us was acquainted with horses, 
but I knew that you thought a horse to be that domestic animal which 
has the longest ears. This would be absurd. But it is like what actually 
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happens in cities, for ignorant orators persuade ignorant cities to do bad 
things, both parties being under the impression that they are good 
things. Before you can say anything useful about horses you must know 
what a horse is; and before you can say anything useful about the good 
you must know what the good is. A twentieth-century philosopher 
would reply that it is a matter of experience that we can and do make 
useful statements about X without being able to say what X is in the way 
Socrates desires; and therefore the above argument must conceal some 
false premise or fallacious inference. 

The presentation of the What-is-X? question in Plato’s early dia¬ 
logues is no more abstract than I have represented it above. If we de¬ 
scribe it, as I have so far refrained from doing, by means of such words 
as “definition” and “example”, if we extract from it explicit rules and 
principles of definition, we pass to a stage of abstraction higher than 
the dialogues themselves display. We can, indeed, pick out an occa¬ 
sional word to be appropriately translated by “example” or “definition”, 
and we can very easily formulate, from Socrates’ instructions to his 
hearers, rules resembling those in a modern textbook; but that is only 
to say that each level of abstraction is near to the next! The actual 
picture in the dialogues is not more but less abstract than the picture 
here given; for Socrates does not use the letter X; he never gives the 
function but always one of its arguments. 

Throughout the long series of his dialogues Plato continued to be¬ 
lieve in the propriety and importance of this search for essences which 
he had depicted at the beginning of his writings. He can laugh at him¬ 
self from time to time, and represent the demand for the “one” instead 
of the “many” as a piece of sophistical perversity {Soph. 239E-240A); 
but it remained his own demand. It is what he refers to as “taking the 
logos of the essence” (Rp. 534B) or simply “giving a logos”. It came to 
seem to him much more difficult than he had at first assumed it to be 
{Letter VII, 342-3, is one of his most despondent discussions of it) ; and 
he was thus led to spend much thought on devising methods to accom¬ 
plish it. The great theory of dialectic is the theory of the method of 
discovering essence. Especially is this so in the Sophist and later dia¬ 
logues, when the instrument of dialectic was division; for the purpose 
of division was precisely to give the definition of the essence. It is some¬ 
what less so in the middle dialogues; for the method of hypothesis, 
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which is the form dialectic takes there, is not so much a way of dis¬ 
covering essence as a way of evading the search for essence while still 
paying lip service to the principle that you cannot know anything else 
about X until you know what X is. At least this seems to be the purpose 
of the method of hypothesis in its first appearance, which is in the 
Meno. The problem of that dialogue is whether virtue is teachable. 
Socrates declares that to answer we must first ascertain what virtue is. 
The attempt to ascertain this fails, however; and rather than abandon 
the discussion they are led to hypothesize a certain account of the essence 
of virtue and consider whether it would be teachable on this assump¬ 
tion (87). 

Repeated failures in the effort to discover any particular essence only 
increased Plato’s eagerness and his certainty that the essences were there. 
He thus came to introduce an element not found in the early dialogues 
at all, namely reflection on essence in general, or the essences as a body, 
as opposed to concentrating always on one particular essence; and these 
reflections are what is called Plato’s theory of Ideas. 

§2. CRITIQUE OF THE WHAT-IS-X? QUESTION 

If we now cease to confine ourselves to something like English trans¬ 
lations of Plato s words, and make use of modern terms and higher 
abstractions in order to criticize the What-is-X? question, the first thing 
we notice is that Socrates is looking for equivalences. He wants an an¬ 
swer, say “X is AB”, such that every X is AB and nothing else is AB. 
If given an answer, such as “X is A”, where A is not equivalent but 
broader than X, he points out that other things besides X are A, and 
asks to have marked off the part of A that is equivalent to X (e. g. 
Prot. 312; Go. 449 ff., 453C ff.). 

There are, however, various sorts of equivalence or convertible prop¬ 
osition; and it appears that Socrates is not ready to accept any kind. 
In the first place, there are verbal definitions, such as “Hund means 
dog”. Socrates does not want these. He is not asking for a dictionary- 
definition of some word previously unknown to him. On the contrary, 
the X in his questions is always some word which he and his companions 
use every day of their lives, some word which, in unphilosophical circles, 
they would be said to know the meaning of perfectly well. Thus, while, 
in the ordinary sense, he knows what the word X means (and what it 
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means is surely the thing X), he nevertheless does not know what the 
thing X is. Yet he expects the answer to his question to be itself a set 
of words. It seems, therefore, that his procedure implies, though he 
was unaware of it, that there is a word or set of words which gives or 
enshrines a knowledge of the thing X in some way in which the word 
X does not enshrine a knowledge of the thing X even for those who 
understand it and use it correctly. If the desired answer is “X is AB”, 
then, although he understands the word X just as well as the words 
AB, and although they both indicate the same entity, yet when he has 
the whole phrase “X is AB” he knows satisfactorily what that entity 
is, and when he only has the word X he does not. 

Any equivalent of X may serve as a means by which someone iden¬ 
tifies X or distinguishes it from something else; but, among such equi¬ 
valents, some, as we vaguely say, “give the essence of X” and others do 
not. It is possible to identify X without giving its essence, by making use 
of other elements of reality and their relation to X. The proposition, 
that “virtue is the only human character which can never be misused”, 
identifies virtue by referring to human character and misuse; and it 
evidently does not give its essence. It simply gives virtue a unique place 
in the context of reality, as two numbers give a point a unique place in 
a system of plane coordinates. Every statement giving X’s essence 
serves to identify X; but not every statement serving to identify X gives 
its essence. 

Now will Socrates be satisfied with any sort of identification, or does 
he insist on an identification through essence? The answer is that he 
has not made this distinction, and speaks sometimes one way and some¬ 
times the other. 

On the one hand, many passages suggest that all he wants is a mark 
that shall serve as a pattern by which to judge of any given thing 
whether it is an X or not. In the Euthyphro (6E) he describes his aim 
in just this way. In the Meno (74BC) he gives the fact that there are 
figures other than roundness as the reason why roundness is a bad de¬ 
scription of figure. In the same dialogue (75B) he offers the following 
as an example of the kind of answer he wants: “Figure is that which 
alone of all things invariably accompanies color.” This is clearly nothing 
more than a designation or identification; and, though Meno objects 
to it, he does so on the ground not that it ought to be more than a 
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designation but that it would not identify the thing for a person for 
whom the word “figure” by itself did not already do the business. The 
same purpose is suggested again by Socrates’ habit of illustrating his 
What-is-X? question by cases where X is an individual (Meno 71B, 
Tht. 209, Go. 453C); for surely a convertible proposition about an 
individual cannot be more than an identification. It is suggested again 
by a word he often uses to describe the process of answering a What- 
is-it ? question, namely horizein. For this term, never losing the feel 
of its original connection with boundary-stones, suggests laying down 
a mark to distinguish a field from the next, without in any way de¬ 
scribing the soils or the crops in the fields so delimited. And in Plato’s 
dialogues the translations “distinguish” and “determine” are suitable as 
often or more often than “define”. 

In many other passages, however, Socrates’ purpose in asking What- 
is-X ? is evidently not, or not merely, to distinguish X from everything 
else. It is to get at what he calls the essence or the form of X, the one in 
the many, that single identical something whose presence in all the 
many Xes is guaranteed precisely by the fact that we call them all Xes 
(Meno 74D). 

There is thus a duality in Socrates’ conception of the question What- 
is-X? On the one hand it is merely the search for an equivalent of X, 
for any description convertible therewith. On the other hand it is the 
search for something felt to be narrower than this, for one special 
equivalent of X which is felt to be X in a more intimate way than any 
of the others. 

There is a curious trace of this duality in the Theaetetus. The last 
ten pages of that dialogue contain a rather careful discussion of the con¬ 
ception of logos, and distinguish three meanings of the word. The first 
of these meanings is the expression of a thought in words. Now Aris¬ 
totle often narrowed this meaning of logos down to the expression in 
words of a thought that gives a definition. Logos thus came to mean the 
formula of a definition, the description that gives the essence; and this 
is prepared by a passage in the Republic (534B), where Plato says that 
the dialectician takes the logos of the essence of each thing. In this sense, 
then, logos means the expression of an answer to the question What- 
is-X? The interesting point is that Plato’s other two senses of logos 
in the Theaetetus appear to reflect the two ways in which Socrates re- 
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gards the What-is-X? question in the early dialogues. According to one 
of these senses the logos is that in which the thing differs from all other 
things; here we have clearly the notion of the What-is-X? question as 
the effort to differentiate and distinguish. The notion of it as a search 
for essence is reflected in the other sense, according to which the logos 
of X is a statement of the elements of X; for that the essence of a thing 
is to be found in its elements is a notion that always arises when the 
search for essence is pushed very far. 

Socrates almost invariably assumes that his term X is univocal. He 
has no fear of ambiguity. Since you call all these things by one name, 
he says, tell me what is the one thing you mean every time ( Meno 74D). 
“We are accustomed to posit some one form for each set of things to 
which we apply the same name” ( Rp . 596A). There is, however, one 
curious passage where his answerer tentatively suggests that X is not 
the same in all the Xes, and Socrates rebuts the suggestion with a strange 
and puzzling argument. It comes in the first six pages of the Meno, 
which are the longest piece of methodology in the early dialogues; and 
it will be worth our while to quote it at length. 

Do you think the health of a man is different from the health of 
a woman ? Or is it the same form everywhere, so long as it is health, 
whether it be in a man or in anything else ? — The health of a man 
and the health of a woman seem to me to be the same. — And so 
with size and strength? If a woman is strong, she will be strong 
with the same form and the same strength ? By “the same” I mean 
that it makes no difference to strength as strength whether it occurs 
in a man or a woman. Or do you think it does? —No, I do not.— 
And will it make any difference to virtue as virtue whether it occurs 
in the young or the old, in woman or in man ? — I somehow feel, 
Socrates, that this is not like those others. — What? Did you not 
say that the virtue of a man was to manage a city well, and of a 
woman to manage a household well? — I did. — And can one man¬ 
age a city or a household or anything else well unless one manages 
it temperately and justly?—No, indeed. — And if they manage 
justly and temperately, they will be managing with justice and tem¬ 
perance?— Necessarily. — Then the man and the woman, if they 
are to be good, both need the same qualities, namely justice and 
temperance. — Apparently. — What about the young and the old ? 
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Could they ever become good if they were intemperate and unjust? 

— No, indeed. — They would have to be temperate and just? — 
Yes. — Then all men are good in the same way; for they all become 
good by obtaining the same qualities. — It seems so. — But they 
would not have been good in the same way, unless their virtue were 
the same. — No, indeed. — Since therefore the virtue of everyone 
is the same, try to say, etc. (Meno 72-73.) 

In this passage Meno’s reply, “I somehow feel, Socrates, that this is 
not like those others”, gives expression to an inkling that virtue is not 
the same in all virtuous persons. This is the only occasion in the early 
dialogues where it is suggested that the term proposed for definition 
might be ambiguous. The suggestion is made to come from an an¬ 
swerer, and not from one of the most intelligent and attractive answer¬ 
ers in these dialogues. Socrates is represented as not entertaining it 
seriously for a moment; he regards it as a view natural to those who 
have not reflected but evidently false to those who have. 

The argument, which Socrates offers to convince Meno that virtue 
is the same in all cases, apparently consists in pointing to an identity in 
all of them, an identity which he indicates by the words “justice and 
temperance”. Now pointing to an identity in all the Xes does not prove 
that X is a univocal word unless the identity to which you point is the 
very thing that X means. (For example, the premise that all tops are 
material objects does not prove that “top” has only one meaning, be¬ 
cause what “top” means is certainly not “material object”.) Hence 
Socrates’ argument proves that the word “virtue” always means the 
same only if the thing that he points to, and that Meno admits to be 
present in all cases of virtue, is the very thing that the word “virtue” 
means. But, if Socrates can thus point to the very thing that “virtue” 
means, and Meno can thus instantly recognize it, why are they asking 
what virtue is and, according to their own account, failing to find out? 
They seem to know already what is the one virtue in the many virtues. 

Socrates is also assuming some sort of realism as opposed to nominal¬ 
ism, though this again is nothing that enters his head, but only one of 
the logical consequences of what does enter his head. He is assuming 
that this form or essence or one in the many is not a word in the mouth, 
nor a concept in the head, but something existing in the particular Xes 
independently of man. Earth-mixed-with-liquid, for example, is one 
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essence really occurring in many different things, such as fuller’s earth 
and brickmaker’s clay and so on. “In every action the holy is the same 
as itself, and the unholy is opposite to all the holy and like itself, and 
everything that is to be unholy has some one form according to its 
unholiness” ( Euo . 5D). The identical character appears and reappears 
in different parts of experience, irrespective of what man may think 
or say. 

Someone might say that, if you ask what is common to all the virtues, 
and expect a verbal answer, the perfect answer is “virtue”, and any 
other word or words will necessarily be wrong. The early dialogues 
contain no trace of such a suggestion. Socrates’ behavior implies that 
there will always be some correct answer which does not contain the 
word “virtue” or a synonym. Now if your account of the essence of X 
is not to contain the word X or any synonym, it seems that it will have 
to consist in an explication of the structure of X, an exhibition of X in 
a more extended form. It will have to give X seen through a telescope, 
as it were, though the magnification must not be too great for the whole 
of X to remain in the field. Thus Socrates’ behavior further implies that 
X will always have a structure that can be unfolded. It will always be 
like the planet that becomes bigger in the telescope, and not like the 
star that remains a point. It will never be a simple entity having no true 
analysis. This implication, undetected in the early dialogues, had risen 
into Plato’s consciousness to some extent when he wrote the Theaetetus; 
for he there conceives of a man maintaining that the primary elements 
have no logos, which is to say that no account can be given of their 
essence (201E); on this hypothesis the question What-is-X? would have 
no true answer when X was a primary element. 

The foregoing discussion reveals several assumptions that must be 
made if Socrates’ question is to be a legitimate question admitting of a 
true answer. First, we must assume that the word X is univocal. Second, 
we must assume that the thing X has an “essence”. Third, we must make 
some sort of realist assumption about the ontological status of this 
“essence”. And, fourth, we must assume that this “essence” is not a 
“primary element” but has a structure that can be explicated; for other¬ 
wise we must already know what X is in asking the question in Soc¬ 
rates’ sense. 

In view of all these assumptions, and of the possibility that we already 
know what X is when we raise the question, it is surprising that we are 
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all of us so willing to ask What-is-X ? in Socrates’ sense, and so unsus¬ 
pecting of the difficulties it may lead us into. One cause of our willing¬ 
ness seems to be the vagueness of the What-is-X? form itself. For it is, 
perhaps, when unsupported by a context, the vaguest of all forms of 
question except an inarticulate grunt. It indicates less determinately 
than any other the sort of information the questioner wants. The most 
precise form is Is-X-Y?, since the answerer then knows that the asker 
wants precisely the information that X is Y or that X is not Y, which¬ 
ever is true. Less precise are Where-is-X? and When-is-X?; they tell 
us that a time or a place is wanted, but not by reference to what we 
are to determine the time (whether, for example, by reference to the 
birth of Jesus or to a certain collision of carriages), nor how narrowly we 
are to define the time (for example, whether to a minute or to a cen¬ 
tury). Vaguer still is Why-is-X?, since there is an indefinite plurality 
of facts that are causes or reasons or explanations of any given fact. 
Vaguest of all is What-is-X?, for it amounts only to saying “Please make 
some true statement about X”. Some examples will make this clearer. 
Who is Abner? He is a painter. Who is Abner? He is the man who 
painted the portrait of Lorme in this exhibition. What is a rhombus? 
A thing you learn about in geometry. What is a rhombus? A plane 
figure. What is a rhombus? A rhomboid having two adjacent sides 
equal. Each of these five is a reasonable answer to a What-is-it? ques¬ 
tion; yet each is a very different kind of proposition. 

The vagueness of the form of a question is usually lessened by its 
context. The situation in which I ask “Who is Abner?” may show 
clearly that I want you to tell me some relation in which Abner stands 
to you and no one else does, or that I want you to tell me his business. 
The situation in which I ask “What is potassium?” may show that I 
wish to know what the word “potassium” means, or whether this sub¬ 
stance is an element, or to what class of element it belongs, or what is 
its atomic weight. Instead of putting the question vaguely and relying 
on the context to make it clear, I might do better to use a more precise 
form. Thus for the above four cases of “What is potassium?” I could 
say respectively “What does that word mean?”, “Is potassium an ele¬ 
ment?”, “What sort of element is it?”, “What is the definition of it?” 

The explanations which Socrates gives of his question provide a con¬ 
text determining this vague form to mean the search for essence as 
above described. But it is the half-felt presence of all the other possible 
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meanings of What-is-X? that prevents our seeing the pitfalls in this 
search for essence. Whenever a difficulty arises, we interpret the ques¬ 
tion in some other way to avoid it. For example, if the conception of 
essence becomes momentarily embarrassing, we take What-is-X? as 
merely a request for identification. Such an evasion is always possible, 
because there are several other, non-Socratic senses in which What-is- 
X? is always a proper question. One of these is “What does the word 
X mean?”, the request for a verbal definition. Another is “Give a 
unique designation of X”, the request for a mark of identification. A 
third seems to be, “Make some true statement about X”, for What-is- 
X? is sometimes as vague as that. The vague form What-is-X? is an 
especial temptation “to answer questions, without first discovering pre¬ 
cisely what question it is which you desire to answer” (G. E. Moore, 
Principia Ethica vii). 

Another cause of our willingness to ask What-is-X? without restric¬ 
tion is that it really is a useful habit to turn to definition when in per¬ 
plexity. Very often, after we have pressed an inquiry a certain distance, 
we cannot go further until we use more precise terms. A What-is-X? 
question is then in place; and, though this is perhaps always a verbal 
definition, the useful habit thus acquired will, in combination with our 
usual failure to distinguish the senses of this question, lead to our put¬ 
ting it in some senses and some cases where it is not useful. 

Again, it often happens that a theory is put forward in the form “X 
is YZ”, where this is supposed to be a convertible proposition; and that 
after some debate this theory is disproved. “X is not YZ.” Then it is 
very natural to think: “Well, then, what is X?” So we slide into the 
What-is-X? question without full consciousness of doing so. The Re¬ 
public does not open with the question, What is justice?, but with the 
question, Is justice honesty and paying what one owes? (331C). Not 
until five pages later (336C), after this and another theory about justice 
have been refuted, is the question raised “What is justice?” 

Lastly, we ask the What-is-X? question unrestrictedly because the 
following seems such a plausible argument: “If we know what a thing 
is, we can surely say what it is” ( La . 190C, cf. Ch. 159A). Conversely, 
we feel that we do not know what a thing is unless we can give some 
description that is convertible with it and does more than merely 
identify it. 
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CHAPTER 6 


DIALECTIC 


he previous chapters, though ranging over the whole of Plato’s 



work, have attempted to deal only with matters appearing first 


A in the early dialogues. It is now time to observe what new ele¬ 
ments arise in the middle dialogues. 

The greatest single innovation of the middle dialogues is no doubt 
that Socrates, instead of inquiring after particular “essences” or “forms” 
as he previously did, now begins to talk about the whole body of the 
“forms”, and is as much concerned about the nature of a “form” in 
general as he is about any particular “form”. But what is more relevant 
to the subject of this book is the change from a destructive to a con¬ 
structive manner. The assumption that there are “forms” served in the 
early dialogues only to introduce the destruction of every proposed 
account of a “form”; but now, losing some of his previous interest in 
defining particular “forms”, Socrates uses the general assumption as a 
groundwork on which to construct various positive doctrines, for ex¬ 
ample that soul is immortal. 

The constructive tone of the middle dialogues entails the subordina¬ 
tion and partial disappearance of the negative elenchus in them. What 
is now required is a method for attaining positive doctrine, not for 
rejecting it. Is there such a method in the middle dialogues? The at¬ 
tempt to answer this question makes us aware of a third important 
difference between the early and the middle periods, namely that the 
early gives prominence to method but not to methodology, while the 
middle gives prominence to methodology but not to method. In other 
words, theories of method are more obvious in the middle, but examples 
of it are more obvious in the early. Actual cases of the elenchus follow 
one another in quick succession in the early works; but when we looked 
for discussions of the elenchus, we found them few and not very ab¬ 
stract. The middle dialogues, on the other hand, abound in abstract 
words and proposals concerning method, but it is by no means obvious 
whether these proposals are being actually followed, or whether any 
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method is being actually followed. The Phaedrus is full of remarks on 
method; but to what extent is it itself methodically written? It evinces 
a keen consciousness of rhetorical and of dialectical method; but it 
evinces no particular consciousness of method in the composition of 
the non-rhetorical parts of itself. It rather seems to imply that there 
should not be much method in a dialogue, since it says that a dialogue 
must be partly play. In considering the middle dialogues from a meth¬ 
odological point of view, therefore, we shall be concerned more with 
their theory than with their practice of method. 

§ I. METHOD 

Plato’s conception of method is closely connected with his conception 
of art or science or tcxvt] or eTuoT^. Every art or science has its methods, 
and every method belongs to some art or science. The two conceptions 
bring out different aspects of the same whole, which may be generally 
described as rational selfconscious human activity pursuing by indirect 
means some foreseen end that cannot be attained directly. Let us exam¬ 
ine the elements of this definition one by one. 

An end or purpose is essential to both art and method. Without 
something to be achieved they cannot occur. “Say then what is the 
manner of the power of dialectic, and what kinds it falls into, and what 
are its roads. For they, apparently, would lead the traveler there where 
he would have, as it were, rest from the road and an end of the journey” 
(Rp. 532DE). 

But if the purpose can be fulfilled directly, like turning the head in a 
healthy man, there is again no method or art. A means as well as an 
end is essential to these two conceptions. And, even when the end 
requires a means distinct from itself, we still have only luck or instinct 
or skill if the man can give no account of how he does it. Method and 
art include the selfconsciousness that I am aiming at this end by this 
means. 

When within this complex we distinguish art from method, what we 
are doing is suggested by the fact that method is, and art is not, a spe¬ 
cialization of the notion of “going”. The “method” is the description 
of the temporal actions in their temporal sequence, by which the desired 
end is brought about; whereas the “art” or “science” is the recital of 
the facts and principles which prescribe those actions. “Art” tends 
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towards permanent knowledge, but “method” towards changing “pro¬ 
cedure”. The derivation of the procedure from the knowledge is the 
debatable ground claimed both by “method” and by “art”; for the dis¬ 
tinction between them becomes vague as soon as we bring principles 
and practice together. Sidgwick’s “methods of ethics”, for example, are 
the three modes of determining what is right in detail based on three 
principles about human conscience in general. 

The end aimed at by an art or method may be something intellectual, 
such as getting new ideas, testing the truth of ideas, proving and dis¬ 
proving propositions, and all the various mental occurrences that might 
be collected under the title of “increasing knowledge”. This is the kind 
of method with which Plato is chiefly concerned; and I shall use the 
word with this restriction in future. 

It follows from the distinction between means and end that the idea 
of method involves the idea of temporal stages, differing from each 
other in character as well as in date, and having a fixed order. In order 
to obtain the end you do something else. You necessarily do it before 
you obtain the end, and it is necessarily different therefrom. This is the 
means. And the means itself is usually divided into temporal parts in 
the same way. Method thus involves a continued effort, sustained 
through the successive stages of a long process. It is a “diexodus” or 
passage right through and out (Pits. 277B, 279C). 

The general idea of orderly progression, of doing one thing first 
in order to get at what you really want, is very common in the dia¬ 
logues. In the Republic, for example, Socrates proposes that they shall 
study the large letters first, so that they may afterwards read off by 
means of them the small letters in which they are mainly interested 
(368). The prime question of the dialogue, What is justice?, is kept 
in mind throughout, and orders the whole inquiry. Here and else¬ 
where the leader frequently asks or tells his companions what is the 
next step. “Should we be proceeding in order if we next divided the 
cognitive science?” (Pits. 259D.) Since we wish to know how justice 
and injustice arise in a city, will it or will it not be useful to con¬ 
sider how the guardians of a city will be educated (Rp. 376C) ? 

The same idea is present wherever Socrates urges that one question 
is prior to another and must be answered first. The commonest form 
of this is the doctrine that we must not raise any other question about 
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X until we have disposed of the question what X is. Other forms, 
however, also occur; for example, we cannot know what constitutes 
correctness in derived names until we know what constitutes it in 
primary names ( Cra . 426A). 

The idea is present also in all those processes of methodically going 
through a series, whether to eliminate certain members or to construct 
a whole by the addition of parts or for some other purpose, which 
are frequent in the dialogues. It is present again in those programs 
of inquiry which the dialogues often sketch and sometimes perform, 
such as the plan for finding out what justice is (Rp. 368), the plan 
for determining whether soul is immortal ( Pho. 78B), and the plan 
for constructing a natural language {Cra. 424). 

This faith in order attains selfconscious expression in the rules for 
literary composition in the Phaedrus. Plato’s advice there falls into 
two main parts, of which one is that you should know your subject 
and the other is the demand for various forms of order. First in this 
latter demand comes the generalized form of the rule which the early 
dialogues insist upon in so many particular cases: start with a defini¬ 
tion; the What-is-X? question is prior to all other questions about X 
(263). Then comes the insistence that you should begin at the be¬ 
ginning. This is explained both metaphorically and directly. The meta¬ 
phor is that “every discourse should be like an animal, having its own 
proper body, not lacking head or foot but possessing both middle 
parts and extremities constructed fittingly to each other and to the 
whole” (264C). The direct explanation is that each item in a compo¬ 
sition should follow “by some necessity” from what went before; and 
Plato calls this “logographic necessity”. 

It is hard to be sure what types of composition Plato meant these 
rules to cover. He seems to suggest pretty clearly that not every dis¬ 
course should start with a definition (263); and his primary concern 
throughout is persuasive oratory. Yet there is a distinct tendency 
towards universality in these rules. He says that “every discourse 
should be like an animal” etc. On the whole, it seems safe to take 
them as closely akin to the demand for order in scientific discourse and 
in scientific inquiry. 

The alternative to orderly and systematic procedure might nowa¬ 
days be said to be intuition. It is a familiar idea in our times to con- 
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trast the plodder who approaches the goal by careful planning with 
the genius who gets there in a stroke. This contrast seems to be en¬ 
tirely absent from Plato. He possesses the idea of intuition as well as 
that of method; but he does not contrast them in this way. He regards 
them not as antagonistic but as complementary. His passage on the 
Divided Line is, as we shall see (Chapter 10), his fullest statement 
of both method and intuition. Intuition to him is not an easy way of 
shortcircuiting method; but the reward reserved precisely for the 
master of method. The contrast is between method crowned by intui¬ 
tion, on the one side, and random fruitless effort, on the other. The 
only alternative to orderly motion is disorderly motion; for there will 
be motion anyhow. Disorderly motion, accordingly, is what Plato 
feels himself to be getting away from in the search for method. Soc¬ 
rates’ speeches in the Phaedrus were orderly; but that of Lysias was a 
jumble (x^V v 264B). The alternative to hypothetical method in the 
Phaedo is “mixing everything together” ( o/iov irdvra kvkuvtcs 101E); 
and the phrase, “I concoct haphazard some other method of my own” 
(Pho. 97B), would be a contradiction if it were not ironical. 

One of the results of being methodical is that you may take a long 
while to reach a conclusion which seems obvious to everyone from 
the beginning. Such occurrences incline us sometimes to believe that 
method is a waste of time. Plato raises a particular case of this in the 
following words. “Why then did we not answer straight away that 
weaving is plaiting warp and woof together, instead of going round in 
a circle and making many useless divisions?” (Pits. 283B). His long 
explanation (283-7) not ver 7 clearly relevant for the most part; 
but the following can be said with confidence. Many persons today 
would defend the methodical pursuit of the obvious on the ground 
that the psychologically obvious is by no means necessarily true, so 
that this procedure provides reasons for a belief which previously 
rested only on irrational causes. Plato does not take this line. His argu¬ 
ment is that the most valuable and difficult truths can be reached only 
by method, and to prepare for the conquest of them we must practise 
the method on simple things. He often offers us examples of practice 
in method, though it usually appears that they are not mere exercises, 
but, like the “Studies” of a composer, have a value in themselves. Such 
are the definitions of weaving in the Statesman and of angling in the 
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Sophist, the example of how to talk to your beloved in the Lysis. The 
whole of the second part of the Parmenides, three quarters of the 
dialogue, is introduced as an exercise in logical method. 

Such exercise is necessary, he says here in the Statesman, because the 
most valuable and difficult truths can be reached only by method. To 
the important truths there are no short cuts; the long road round is the 
only road that really arrives. If we could find a short and smooth path 
to the art of persuasive oratory, we should be fools to take a long rough 
one ( Phdr . 272C); but these alleged short cuts do not reach the goal; 
and, considering the greatness of that goal, we must not wonder at the 
length of the circuit (274A). “I assure you, Glaucon, that in my opinion 
we shall never accurately grasp this matter by such methods as we are 
now using in our discussions; the path that leads to it is another and a 
longer one” ( Rp . IV 435D). The dialogues themselves, however, do not 
often take the longer and surer way round. A casual conversation per¬ 
mits only inaccurate and summary methods. After laying down his plan 
for constructing a natural language, Socrates despairs of accomplishing 
it and undertakes only a makeshift {Cra. 425BC). What the Republic 
says about the soul and about virtues and about the good is far from 
accurate and complete ( Rp . VI 504). Glaucon could not understand, 
and Socrates could not explain, what dialectic really is (Rp. VII 533A). 

The opposition between the short cut and the long way round is one 
form of the general notion that there are alternative methods or ways 
to the goal, between which we have to choose. This is especially com¬ 
mon in the Sophist and the Statesman . “Of teaching by means of speech 
the one way seems to be rougher, while the other part of it is smoother” 
(Soph. 229E). “Well, then, how should one begin such a risky argu¬ 
ment? It seems to me, boy, that this is the road that we must take” 
(Soph. 242B). “Now the argument seems to discern two roads stretch¬ 
ing towards that part at which it is aiming, one quicker, because it cuts 
off a small from a large part, the other preserving more that division 
through the middle which we demanded earlier, but longer. We can 
proceed along whichever we wish. — What? Can we not take both? — 
Not at once, you strange person; we can in turn, of course” (Pits. 265A, 
cf. 266E). Such a choice of roads is already clearly expressed in the poem 
of Parmenides. 

So much by way of describing Plato’s conception of method in gen- 
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eral; but, before turning to the particular method which he recom¬ 
mended in his middle dialogues, let us consider for a minute the meta¬ 
phor which he used to convey the notion of method. The root figure in 
/xeOoSos is oSo's, the road or journey; and Plato employs many forms of 
the notion of going or journeying to convey his meaning. The dialogues 
contain, however, no trace of the original evolution of the notion of 
method out of that of journeying. We do not see Plato first talking about 
oSol or roads and then gradually crystallizing the technical word 
“method”. On the contrary, “method” means method from its first 
appearance in the dialogues. It is a technical term from the beginning. 
And the more definitely metaphorical expressions, such as “road” and 
“journeying”, occur in the dialogues only subsequent to the technical 
term. It makes them possible, and not the other way about, for an ex¬ 
amination of the dialogues will disclose the fact that, wherever the 
word “method” is absent, there the use of any verb of going or any noun 
for way as a metaphor for method is almost always absent too. 

It may be doubted whether Burnet was right in thinking “method” 
a metaphor from hunting (on Phaedo 79E), and whether Liddell and 
Scott are right in giving “the pursuit of a nymph” as an example of 
its first sense. It seems more likely that the word came to have its techni¬ 
cal meaning through Parmenides’ “way”, which was not a hunt or pur¬ 
suit of anything, but a pilgrimage to the presence of a goddess. The 
metaphor of hunting is, it is true, a common carrier of the idea of 
method in the dialogues of Plato; but it is usually not related to the 
word “method”. For example, this word does not occur in the great 
hunting image in the Republic when they discover the definition of 
justice (IV 432). Only in the Sophist do the word “method” and the 
metaphor of hunting come much into contact, and this is probably be¬ 
cause there the aim of the method is to define a person whose contempti¬ 
ble nature makes it appropriate to regard him as a prey to be captured 
and killed. 

Very likely the word /xefloSo?, as opposed to 68o? ? never had a pre¬ 
dominantly physical sense in any author. Very likely the transmutation 
of the “journey” or “search” into something purely intellectual was 
completed before the word /xefloSos was formed. The only evidence 
Liddell and Scott give for believing that its original sense was physical 
pursuit is vv^r)* fxiOoSov quoted by Suidas. This, however, seems to be a 
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derived and not an original use of the word. The writer was enjoying 
the piquancy that often comes from taking physically what every one 
else takes intellectually, and it pleased him to imagine the “methodical” 
pursuit of a nymph. In a later chapter it will be argued that the word 
“hypothesis” had a similar history; its first senses were intellectual, not 
architectural or physical in any way, and Plato in the Divided Line 
obtained a powerful effect by taking it in a physical sense which it 
had never had. 

Burnet once suggested that the dictionary should generally be read 
backwards. The sense which it gives as the earliest is often the latest. 
He was discussing the word “educare”, of which in his opinion the 
sense of “rearing” or “growing” an animal or a plant was one of the 
earlier and not one of the later. It may be suggested that he should have 
applied this principle to the lexicon’s article on ^cOoSo?. (Essays and 
Addresses 102.) 

These considerations imply that Plato’s neOoSos should usually be 
translated by a word that has no vividly physical meaning. The English 
word “method” itself seems often thoroughly suitable, especially in the 
Republic (435D, 533B, C, 596A) and the Laws (638E, 965C). Also 
“inquiry” (Pits. 260E, Phdrs. 270C, Soph. 219A, Rp. 510B, C) and 
“way” (Phdrs. 269D, Pho. 79E) and “procedure” (Phdrs. 270D, Soph. 
265A, 235C). “Method of procedure” seems right for r^oVo? rr;s neOoSov 
(Pho. 97B). Something like “search” is required in Soph. 243D and 
Pits. 286D. “Pursuit” goes best in Rp. 531C and Soph. 218D. The phrase 
UtOoSos 7w Aoywv is rich with at least four meanings: the search for defi¬ 
nitions, the pursuit of discussion, the procedure of discussing, and 
methodicalness in discussion. It may be paraphrased as “the search for 
definitions by the method of discussion” (Soph. 227A, Pits. 266D, Letter 
II 314D). The most puzzling of Plato’s uses of the word is cTrio-TT?/^ re 

ataOrji Ttv ov avyx^prjfro/xeOa KaT( i y e rou 7 rdvra KiveiaOai /xeOoSov (Tht. 

183C). We seem compelled either to go very far from the ordinary 
senses, as do Ast with “Annahme” and Cornford with “theory” and 
Liddell and Scott with “doctrine”, or to paraphrase in some such way 
as this: “And we shall not admit that knowledge is perception, at any 
rate not as the result of an inquiry proceeding on the assumption that 
everything is in motion?” The phrases KaO* 0S0V and oS£, which seem 
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to mean the same, may be translated by “methodical (ly)” or system¬ 
atic (ally)” or “in order” or “in an orderly way” ( Rp. 435A, 533B; 
Crat. 425B). 

§2. DIALECTIC 

The particular method which Plato discusses and recommends is 
called by him “the dialectical method” (fj SiaAc*™?) fieOoSos Rp. 533C) 
or the power of conversing” (Rp. 51 iB) or “the art concerning discus¬ 
sions” (7) Trepl tovs A oyous rexvr] Pho. 90B) or “the procedure of discus¬ 
sion (rj fieOoSos tiov Aoywv Soph. 227 A). This “dialectic” fills him with 
the greatest enthusiasm from the time of its first mention in the Meno 
(75D) to the end of his life; and he speaks of it always in highly lauda¬ 
tory language. It is the best and noblest of all possible methods. It is 
the only art or science that is really awake (Rp. 533BC). 

In his middle period Plato held emphatically that dialectic was not 
merely the noblest but also the most useful method. He does not, how¬ 
ever, define clearly the realms to which its usefulness extends. Some 
passages seem to imply that it is useful in all study, art, and practice, 
of whatever sort. Thus he says that “everything that was ever dis¬ 
covered concerning science became plain through this” method (Phlb. 
16C). At any rate, Plato in his middle period evidently thought of 
dialectic as useful in linguistics (Cra. 390), mathematics (Rp. 510-511), 
rhetoric and psychology (Phaedr. 269-273), and all ethical and political 
knowledge and conduct. Towards the end of his life he modified this 
to some extent. The Laws does not emphasize the importance of dia¬ 
lectic in the good city; and the Philebus seems to abandon the view that 
it is the most useful method, while reiterating that it is the surest and 
truest (58C). 

What is the nature of this wonderful method ? That is a hard ques¬ 
tion to answer. In the Republic (533A) Plato makes his speakers aban¬ 
don the attempt to give an adequate account of it. In the Philebus he 
declares dialectic easy to describe (though difficult to practise); but the 
account he there gives (16-18) is intensely hard to interpret. He is most 
explicit in the Phaedrus, Sophist, and Statesman / and these dialogues 
throw light on the Philebus . Unfortunately, if the interpretations given 
below are correct (169-172), the account in these four dialogues is not the 
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same as those hinted in the Republic and the Phaedo ; and anyhow 
there are several elements in Plato’s notion of dialectic whose connection 
is hard to see. 

The fact is that the word “dialectic” had a strong tendency in Plato 
to mean “the ideal method, whatever that may be”. In so far as it was 
thus merely an honorific title, Plato applied it at every stage of his life 
to whatever seemed to him at the moment the most hopeful pro¬ 
cedure. In the same way, he applied the abusive terms “eristic” and 
“sophistry” on every occasion to whatever seemed to him at that time 
the danger most to be avoided. This usage, combined with the fact 
that Plato did at one time considerably change his conception of the 
best method, has the result that the meaning of the word “dialectic” 
undergoes a substantial alteration in the course of the dialogues. Thus 
in the Phaedo the “resort to discussion”, which is equivalent to dialectic, 
is identified with the hypothetical method. (For 100A3 ff., on hypothe¬ 
sis, gives the content of the “observation by discussion” named in 
100A1-2.) In the Republic, on the other hand, dialectic is supposed to 
consist solely of whatever that “upward path” is which is there offered 
as superseding the hypothetical method of mathematics. In the Philebus, 
again, dialectic is represented as consisting solely of synthesis and divi¬ 
sion. Roughly speaking, the keyword for the middle dialogues is “hy¬ 
pothesis”; and this we find in Meno, Phaedo, Republic, and Parmenides . 
The later keyword, “division”, appears in Phaedrus, Sophist, Statesman, 
Philebus . Besides these conceptions of hypothesis and division, which 
belonged to Plato’s idea of dialectic for parts of its life only, there are 
others which belonged to it throughout. 

This book attempts to develop first those elements that always be¬ 
longed to “dialectic”, and then the notion of hypothesis; and that is all. 
A study of division on the same scale would take as many pages again. 
We begin, then, with such characters as belonged to dialectic through¬ 
out its life in Plato’s mind. 

Although dialectic can be used to advantage in many and various 
spheres, its subject-matter is in one sense always the same, and was so 
considered throughout Plato’s life. It is always the search for “what 
each thing is” (Rp. 533B). That is to say, it seeks the “essence” of each 
thing (ovma, Rp. 534B), the formal and abiding element in the thing. 
It regards “what neither comes into being nor passes away, but is 
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always identically the same” (Phlb. 61E). Thus it presupposes that 
things have unchanging essences; and if anyone denies this he abso¬ 
lutely destroys the power of dialectic (Pa. 135BC). 

Dialectic is the technical aspect of “philosophy”, in one of Plato’s uses 
of that word. “Philosophy” meant to Plato either the pursuit of moral 
excellence or the pursuit of intellectual excellence or both. The two 
notions were bound closely together by the persistence in his thinking 
of Socrates’ belief that virtue is knowledge. In Republic II-IV the moral 
notion is uppermost; that the soldiers must be “philosophic” means 
chiefly that they must have certain moral qualities (375-6). The intel¬ 
lectual notion, on the other hand, reigns in Republic V-VII. Philosophy 
as the love of knowledge has the same ambiguity of subject-matter as 
dialectic. On the one hand, it is the study of all wisdom whatever; and 
he who picks and chooses is expressly said to be no philosopher (Rp. 
475, 486A). On the other hand, the philosopher rejects and despises the 
things of this world, the manifold changing appearances; and concen¬ 
trates on those forms or essences which this world repeatedly but inade¬ 
quately reflects (Rp. 475 ff.). This intellectual type of philosophy, di¬ 
rected in one sense to all existence and in another to essences only, is 
the activity which Plato calls “dialectic” when he is thinking of the tech¬ 
nique by which it advances. 

Plato did not separate dialectic from philosophy as we tend to separate 
say logic or methodology from metaphysics. Dialectic was not a propae¬ 
deutic to philosophy. It was not a tool that you might or might not 
choose to use in philosophizing. It was philosophy itself, the very search 
for the essences, only considered in its methodical aspect. The method 
occurred only in the search, and the search only by means of the 
method. 

Plato’s dialectic is often of such a nature that to our minds it ought to 
be separated from philosophy. To us he often seems to be discussing 
neither physical nor metaphysical reality, but only the human logical 
apparatus of conceptions and terms. But still, in a manner very strange 
and unnatural to us, he regards himself as talking not logic but ontology. 
Thus in the Phaedo (96) he seems to regard the logical question, how 
it is that you can make two out of one both by addition and by its oppo¬ 
site division, as on a par with the physical question whether we think 
with the blood. In the Sophist (245E) what we should call a logical 
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inquiry into such terms as “being” and “one”, and a metaphysical 
inquiry into the merits of idealism and materialism, appear to him as 
merely a more and a less accurate study of “being”; and later in the 
same dialogue his theory of communion or /coivwna has to us such a 
strongly logical air that most interpreters represent it as a theory of the 
copula or of predication or the like, while yet Plato himself regards it 
as a theory of reality. 

The separation of the method from the activity of which it is the 
method was begun by Aristotle when he undertook to write a handbook 
of dialectic. In the Topics dialectic became a technique that could be 
learnt by itself apart from the study of any reality, and was thereafter 
equally applicable to all studies or none. By thus isolating it from the 
source of its inspiration, Aristotle changed dialectic from the highest 
intellectual activity to a dubious game of debate. This made prominent 
the idea that dialectic is a training or exercise, valuable scarcely at all for 
its own sake, but mostly because it prepares the muscles of the intellect 
to undertake some other task. This idea is very recessive in Plato, 
although there is a good deal of talk about mental gymnastics in the 
Parmenides. 

Without saying so explicitly, Plato implies, or at least tends towards 
the view, that the perfected dialectician would achieve certainty. That 
is, for example, the general suggestion of the Divided Line ( Rp . 510- 
511). It is also the implication of this statement: “Absolutely neither he 
nor any other genus shall ever boast itself as escaping the procedure of 
those who can thus pursue things individually and collectively” {Soph. 
235C). Above all, it is implied by Plato’s views that dialectic is the 
method of philosophy, that philosophy commands the faculty of know¬ 
ledge as opposed to that of opinion, and that knowledge as opposed to 
opinion is infallible {Rp. 477E). 

But Plato’s view, that dialectic as such attains certainty, is liable to 
suggest to us certain inferences which he did not draw. In the first place, 
he did not conclude that any person is actually in the sure possession of 
a considerable portion of the truth. His view is rather that we should 
attain certainty if we could practise dialectic aright, but, owing to its 
loftiness and difficulty, we are unable to do so. From beginning to end 
he conceived it as a method very hard to practise, possible only for the 
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unusually trained and gifted few. To Descartes the right method was 
something plain and obvious. It was open to all men of good sense, and 
practically everyone had good sense. The question, why then we need 
a Descartes to tell us of this method, is one that he does not seem to 
have much considered; but he implies that we have become perverted to 
oversubtlety and wrongheadedness by the doctors of the schools, and 
need a monitor to recall us to the state of nature. To Plato, on the con¬ 
trary, no one is a dialectician by nature, and very few have the natural 
basis to become one. However great a man’s gifts, he must also study 
hard and long. And the goal, if it is ever attained, will be more divine 
than human. 

In the second place, Plato’s belief that dialectic would achieve cer¬ 
tainty must not mislead us into supposing that he held that dialectic 
could be exhausted in a set of rules and acquired by memorizing them. 
The sure and certain may be the mechanical to us; but it was not to 
him. Dialectic was not a substitute for thinking but a way of thinking. 
Plato never has the idea that it would be a good thing to transfer as 
much as possible from the realm of thinking to that of mechanical pro¬ 
cedure or rule of thumb, both in order to lessen errors and in order to 
have more time and energy for other thinking. Campbell well expresses 
his view in the following words: 

Plato never conceived, as some modern philosophers have done, 
that a new method could possibly level intellects, or become a sub¬ 
stitute for invention. He never imagines a form of thinking as 
separable from thought. His dialectic is not a dead organon, but an 
inspiration, a divine gift, which may be imperfectly described in 
words, and by oral teaching may be awakened and stimulated in 
the philosophic nature, but cannot be once for all embodied in a 
book of aphorisms or a chrestomathy. (The Sophistes and Politicus 
of Plato xi.) 

The perfect dialectician’s certainty would be an internal certainty of 
intuition, not the external kind we feel after using an adding-machine; 
and it could not be communicated to any sort of man, but only to an¬ 
other perfect dialectician. “By a method”, said Descartes, “I understand 
sure and easy rules such that, if anyone follows them exactly, he will never 
falsely take anything for true, and, without any useless expenditure of 
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mental effort, gradually and continuously increasing his knowledge, 
will attain a true apprehension of everything of which he is capable” 

(Rule IV). That is far from the spirit of Plato. 

Progress in a study or pursuit may usually be regarded either as an 
acquirement of knowledge or as an acquirement of skill. Plato, when 
he is considering progress in dialectic and philosophy, emphasizes skill 
against knowledge much more than the twentieth century would. Dia¬ 
lectic is a skill to be acquired, much more than it is a body of proposi¬ 
tions to be learnt. Plato does not regard the philosopher’s or the dialec¬ 
tician’s work as the construction or accumulation of something external 
to himself, but as the alteration of his own personality in a fundamental 
way, as character-building. The nature of the alteration is vaguely indi¬ 
cated by the phrase “becoming wise”. That is why he frequently insists 
on the training of the soul (e. g. TratSevo-t? Phaedr . 241C), and why 
he states that we should value “the pursuit of the ability to divide 
according to forms” above the knowledge thereby obtained, and that 
the most important thing is to become more capable of discoveries 
(evpeTLKurcpos Pits. 286D-287A). 

Dialectic is an art or tIx^v as well as a method, and Plato has a good 
many hints about its relations to other arts and sciences. He bases his 
decision, that in Callipolis dialectic shall be studied after all other 
sciences, on the statement that it is the coping-stone of them all ( Rp . 
534E). This means at least that it attains greater truth and precision 
than any other science — or would attain greater truth and precision 
if any one ever succeeded in practising it aright ( Phlb . 59C). Dia¬ 
lectic alone guarantees its premises, or has some hope of doing so; the 
other sciences merely draw necessary conclusions from uncertified prem¬ 
ises (Rp. 510-511). Plato probably means further something like what 
Aristotle meant when he said that politics was the architectonic science; 
dialectic directs and disposes of all other sciences and arts. According to 
the Cratylus the lawgiver, or whoever it is that makes the words of a 
language, must go to the dialectician to find out if he has made them 
well (390CD). According to the Euthydemus (290C) the wise mathe¬ 
matician does not attempt to use his discoveries himself, but hands them 
over to the dialectician. (It is hard to imagine what sort of activity Plato 
would have classified as a dialectician’s use of a mathematical discovery. 
In the Divided Line the dialectician operates on the mathematician’s 
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premises; but here he is supposed to do something with his conclusions. 
In the Timaeus Plato uses the theory of the regular solids to construct a 
physics; perhaps that is an example.) This architectonic character of 
dialectic is probably a consequence of its synoptic attitude to the other 
sciences. It seeks an insight into the community and relatedness of 
things, and infers how they are akin to each other ( Rp . 531D). It tries 
to detect the related and the unrelated in all sciences (Soph. 227B). 

The figure of the coping-stone may also be meant to embrace the 
statement that it is impossible to be a dialectician until you have mas¬ 
tered all of mathematics (Rp. 533A). But on this point the Republic 
seems inconsistent with the rest of Plato’s writings, in which he takes 
the contrary view that it is impossible to be scientific in any field of 
activity until you are a dialectician. In the Phaedrus (269E) he says 
that all great sciences require tal!{ or dSoAeaxta; and the context seems to 
give this the more definite meaning that dialectic is a necessity in every 
important science or art, including rhetoric. In the Philebus (16C) he 
says roundly that “everything that was ever discovered concerning sci¬ 
ence became plain by means of this”, meaning dialectic. His view is per¬ 
haps that in every sphere it is possible to achieve something without 
dialectic, but in no sphere is it possible to achieve the best without 
dialectic, meaning by the best the greatest amount of systematization, 
clarity, and certainty. 

§3. QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Plato frequently distinguishes between sense and reason, using for 
“sense” aio-Orja t? and other terms, for “reason” voik, Aoyio-/zos 5 Sidvoia, 
and so on. He regards these two faculties as capable of functioning 
separately; they are not necessarily complementary. This does not mean 
that each by itself can attain perfect knowledge, for sense by itself can 
attain only opinion; but that each by itself can reach some sort of cogni¬ 
tive goal which someone may consider satisfactory. Nor does it mean 
that reason often functions by itself; for Plato holds that, while reason 
can be used by itself, and while by far the best results are thus obtained, 
most men are incapable of the feat. The dialectician alone, in Plato’s 
opinion, can use reason by itself; and he is a very rare person, who 
perhaps has not yet appeared on the earth. The dialectician is thus con¬ 
trasted with the ordinary sensual man, immersed in the objects of the 
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senses ( Rp . 475-6). But that is not all. It is not merely that the dialec¬ 
tician takes no interest in sensibles as such, but also that he does not 
even use them as an aid to the study of intelligibles. This distinguishes 
him from the mathematician, who is interested in intelligibles but uses 
sensible images as an aid ( Rp . 510-511). It distinguishes him also from 
the physicist, who also is trying to get at a reality behind sensible appear¬ 
ances. Plato brings out this latter opposition in the Phaedo. What he 
there calls Socrates’ “second voyage” is said to consist in the method of 
logoi or discussions, and that is dialectic. Socrates says: “I was afraid I 
might become totally blind in soul through looking at things with my 
eyes and trying to grasp them with each of the senses. It seemed to me 
that I ought to resort to discussions, and observe the truth of things 
in them” ( Pho . 99E). 

We who come after the empiricist-rationalist controversy are liable 
to take Plato here in a more precise or more recondite sense than he 
could have imagined. He has no notion of distinguishing the concep¬ 
tual and the sensible elements in our thought with the minuteness of 
Kant. He could never have conceived the question: “What would be 
left of our thinking if we had absolutely no sensible experience?” All 
he means is that dialectic, having set itself a question, never tries to 
obtain the answer by instituting any process of sensible observation, such 
as filling a pail with water and placing it in the open in order to look 
at the sun’s reflection therein. If the question arose what color Socrates’ 
eyes were, it might seem natural to answer it by looking at Socrates' 
eyes. If the question arose why the earth stays where it is and does not fall, 
we again might hope to answer it by looking. We cannot directly look 
under the earth and see what is there; but by looking more carefully 
at what is and happens on and above the earth we might perhaps dis¬ 
cover a clue to the information we were seeking. It is characteristic of 
Socrates’ “second voyage” to abandon this natural expectation, to give 
up looking and listening and the rest — a paradoxical renunciation 
which, he says here, was finally suggested to him by what he considered 
the complete failure of his and everybody else’s lookings and listenings. 
The propositions adopted as premises in the dialectical procedure are so 
adopted because they seem evident to the company. How and why they 
seem evident is never discussed, except that it is said not to be because 
some person has deliberately made an observation and reported what he 
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saw. Sometimes the premises are the result of experience. A list of “the 
things that benefit us” (a fjfias a></>eAei Meno 87E) could not be made out 
antecedently to experience. But this is common and inevitable human 
experience, which no one who enters a discussion can help bringing 
with him; and Plato is unconscious of it as an empirical element. What 
he is conscious of, and what he excludes from his method, is deliberately 
going to look, in other words, scientific observation. 

The inward fact, that dialectic uses only the faculty of reason, has as 
its outward sign that the dialectician uses only words, and not also 
diagrams or experiments. The dialectician is the user of words, as the 
lyrist is the user of lyres. He uses “bare words”, which Plato contrasts 
with geometry ( Tht . 165A). All other methods use words and some¬ 
thing else besides. 

Furthermore, the dialectician’s words are always arranged in the dis¬ 
continuous form of conversation, as opposed to the continuous oral 
harangue and the written discourse. The Protagoras strongly deprecates 
long speeches; Letter VII and the Phaedrus strongly deprecate writing 
philosophy down. Plato was so absolutely certain, throughout his life, 
that the supreme method has its being only in conversation, that he 
could name it from this fact; “dialectical” method means conversational 
method, and he represents an opponent of philosophy as calling it 
“whispering with three or four boys in a corner” (Go. 485D). This un¬ 
shaken principle determined, of course, the form of his writings. 

But what determined the principle? Why was Plato so convinced of 
a proposition which to us is something like a paradox? To obtain some 
insight into this, let us begin by surveying in more detail the sort of 
conversation which he held to constitute the supreme method. 

As a conversation, dialectic was a social activity. It could not be fur¬ 
thered by the individual alone. The notion of communal inquiry or 
KOLV 7 ] vKt\pL<; is frequent in the dialogues (e. g. Crito 48D, Cha . 158D, 
Pits. 258C). The partners in this enterprise were not identical in func¬ 
tion. The one led and the other followed (for essentially dialectic was a 
conversation between precisely two persons at a time; any third was, for 
the time, merely a listener). The leader questioned and the follower 
answered; for the conversation was always predominantly question- 
and-answer. The question was usually a request for judgment on a 
given proposition, requiring the answer yes or no. Thus Plato can desig- 
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nate dialectic as “the education that will enable them to ask and answer 
questions most scientifically” (Rp. 534D, cf. Cra. 390C, 398DE); and, 
since dialectic is the study of essence, he can even designate essence as 
“that of whose reality we give an account both in asking and in answer¬ 
ing” ( Pho. 78D), and define the Ideas as “all those things on which we 
stamp the ‘what itself is’ both in asking questions and in giving answers” 
(Pho. 75D). If no one is “willing to answer”, dialectic cannot occur 
(e. g. Eus. 275C); except that, to some extent at least, a man can play 
both parts at once (e. g. Go. 506C-507C). 

The answerer was expected to say what he himself really thought, and 
nothing else. “Be sure you do not agree with me contrary to your real 
opinion” (Cnto 49D). “What else would anyone say?—Nothing, if 
that was how he thought. —Well, I do think so” (La. 193C). “Answer 
as it seems to you” (Meno 83D; cf. many other places listed in E. S. 
Thompson’s note on this). Parmenides chooses the youngest to be his 
answerer, because, among other reasons, “he will be most likely to say 
what he thinks” (Pa. 137B). 

On the other hand, the dialectical conversation had two other aims 
each of which might conflict with the answerer’s saying what he really 
thought. In the first place, consistency was required. The answerer’s 
opinions must agree with each other. The conflict between these two 
aims appears in the following passage. “Theaetetus, can anything be¬ 
come greater or more except by being increased ? What do you say ? — 
If, Socrates, I give what seems to me the true answer to the present 
question, I shall say it cannot; but if I consider the previous question, 
and take care not to contradict myself, I shall say it can” (Tht. 154CD). 
When such a conflict arose between consistency and “what I really 
think”, consistency won the day, and the answerer had to abandon one 
of his opinions, whichever he chose. 

The other aim which might conflict with the answerer’s saying what 
he really thought was that there should be complete agreement between 
the speakers. “These things must seem true not to you only but to me 
also in common with you” (Pits. 277A). There can be no “agreeing to 
differ”. The leader’s questions are usually invitations to assent to a cer¬ 
tain proposition, and if the answerer declines to assent the leader can¬ 
not overlook the fact. He must reinstate agreement either by abandoning 
the proposition, or by going back and obtaining the answerer’s assent 
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by showing that the proposition follows from others to which he assents. 

The answerer must always answer. He is not expected to plead ig¬ 
norance ( Tht. 187BC). Crito says: “I cannot answer your question, 
Socrates; for I have no idea” (Crito 50A). But in such a case it becomes 
the business of the questioner to bring the answerer to a judgment, by 
revealing to him the grounds for the proposition, by deducing it from 
earlier statements with which he agrees, or by developing its nature 
more. Once the answerer agrees with the questioner, however faintly, 
that proposition is accepted. Not that they fail to distinguish a mere 
“perhaps” (as in Rp. 350B) from a hearty affirmation, but that it is essen¬ 
tial to the method to put every suggested proposition into one of two 
categories, accepted or rejected. (How this procedure can harmonize 
with the claim of dialectic to reach certainty is another question, to 
which the only hint of an answer is in Republic 511; see Chapter 10 
below.) 

The principle that the answerer must say what he really thinks is a 
part of the principle that dialectic recognizes no authority. Neither 
party may accept a proposition from anyone else, however near or great. 
The only authority is what seems true to us two here and now. “The 
question is not who said it, but whether it is truly said or not” ( Cha. 
161C). “As long as we ourselves agree about it, we can say goodbye to 
other men’s opinions” {Pits. 260B, cf. Phdr. 275BC). “Let us not consider 
him, since he is not here” {Meno 71D). Another man’s dictum can be¬ 
come an authority only by his being present and persuading us of its 
truth. If Protagoras could get his head above ground, he Would very 
likely persuade us otherwise; “but we must take ourselves as we find 
ourselves, I think, and always say what we believe” {Tht. 171D, cf. Hipp. 
Mi. 365CD). Plato never raised the question whether this principle con¬ 
flicts with his strong belief in the value of experts, and his demand that 
men shall obey the expert statesman. 

Such are the main theses in Plato’s firm conviction that the supreme 
method lies in oral question-and-answer. What reasons does he offer 
why we should believe this strange doctrine? 

The most hopeful place to look for his reasons is the Phaedrus, for 
there he urges at length that writing is much inferior to conversation. 
His argument is that the written word cannot teach, or give any great 
certainty and clarity (277D), for several reasons. It makes men forgetful, 
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by inviting them to trust the ink instead of their memories; whereas 
true knowledge involves memory graven in the soul. Secondly, it can¬ 
not answer questions; “if you ask a question, wishing to understand 
one of the statements, it only says some one and the same thing all the 
time” (275D). It therefore can neither explain anything you do not 
follow nor remove any objection you may have. (Similarly, the Pro¬ 
tagoras complains that you cannot ask a poem what it means, 347E, 
cf. 329A.) Thirdly, the written word cannot choose whom to address, 
but inevitably speaks to any one who reads it; this recalls the statement 
in Letter VII that, when unsuitable persons read philosophy, they either 
despise it or become vain through supposing they understand it when 
they do not; and in either event philosophy is brought into disrepute 
( 34 iE )- 

For these reasons, he holds, written discourses cannot teach. Their 
proper purposes are only to remind those who know, and to provide 
amusement and recreation. They have no business with those who do 
not yet know. True teaching occurs only “when a man takes a fitting 
soul and, using the dialectical art, sows and grows therein with know¬ 
ledge words that can defend themselves and their grower, that are not 
fruitless but bear seed, from which others growing in other characters 
can continue this immortally, making their possessor as happy as it is 
possible for man to be” (Phaedrus 276E). 

These remarks by no means justify Plato’s conviction that the su¬ 
preme method is question-and-answer. All that they even attempt to 
justify is the doctrine that we can learn from a man only by talking to 
him, and not also by reading what he has written. They make no effort 
to show that the conversation must be question-and-answer as opposed 
to any other sort; and, even if we assume this, we still have no reason 
why the questions should come from the teacher and not, as might seem 
more useful, from the learner. Even if we assume this also, there still 
remains the fact that the Phaedrus appears to be solely concerned with 
methods of teaching and not also with methods of discovery. Now the 
supreme method is surely directed to the discovery of truth more than 
to its communication; and anyhow Plato quite evidently thinks of dia¬ 
lectic as a method of discovery at least as much as a method of teaching. 
The following passage surely includes, as an intentional and unmistak¬ 
able part of its meaning, the implication that question-and-answer is 
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essential to philosophic discovery: “Hardly when each of these things is 
compared with the others, names and definitions, sights and perceptions, 
and men criticize them in question and answer with benevolent criti¬ 
cisms and without envy, does wisdom and intelligence about each thing 
flash out, straining human power to the utmost” ( Letter VII, 344B). 

On the main problem, then, which is why question-and-answer is 
essential to discovery, the Phaedrus, which on first thoughts seems the 
most hopeful place to look, provides no information. Yet the problem 
urgently requires a solution. For can Plato really have thought that you 
cannot do philosophy by yourself? Surely a question-and-answer con¬ 
versation such as the dialogues exemplify could not occur at all unless 
the leader had done a great deal of private discovery beforehand ? 

This problem has usually been overlooked by students of Plato’s dia¬ 
lectic; and the reason is probably that they have taken him as meaning 
that question-and-answer is essential only to teaching and not also to 
discovery. But that is not all he means. Even if we reject the above- 
quoted passage on the ground that the Seventh Letter is spurious, it is 
still quite certain that from the Meno to the Philebus Plato is convinced 
of these two propositions: (1) that dialectic is the supreme method of 
discovery as well as of teaching, and (2) that dialectic has its being 
only in question-and-answer. Nettleship is one of the few who have tried 
to explain this ( Lectures on the Republic of Plato 277-280). 

There is not in Plato’s writings anything like a satisfactory answer 
to the question “Why is question-and-answer essential to discovery?” 
He says that two heads are better than one, and that if a man thinks of 
anything by himself he at once looks for someone to whom he can show 
it and with whom he can confirm it ( Prot . 348D). He makes Socrates 
say that he queries instead of asserting “in order that the discussion may 
proceed so as to make most clear to us what is being discussed” {Go. 
453C). He implies, and very likely rightly, that, however doubtful we 
may feel, we should have a working hypothesis rather than suspend 
judgment; and this confirms the rule that the answerer must always 
give a judgment ( Tht . 187BC, 200E-201A). He says that if you set 
speech against speech you will need a third party to judge who wins 
the case; but if one party questions the other and secures his consent at 
each step, then the two of them are judges and advocates at once ( Rp . 
348AB). But such remarks seem wholly inadequate to justify his confi- 
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dence that the supreme method is always question-and-answer; and 
there is nothing solider. In the places where Socrates is made to insist 
on question-and-answer, his reasons are either frivolous or undisclosed. 
If, for example, you knew no other dialogue than the Protagoras, you 
might almost think that Plato, while possessing literary genius includ¬ 
ing the gift of mimicry, did not understand the meaning of Socrates’ 
art of question-and-answer; so empty and insincere is the defence of 
this art which he there attributes to Socrates. In the Gorgias, again, the 
demand for question-and-answer is accompanied by no reason in one 
place (449), and in another place by the frivolous reason that if Polus 
makes long speeches Socrates ought to have the liberty of going away 
(461E). 

No doubt we can imagine for ourselves several fairly good arguments 
for Plato’s view. For example, the passages just referred to suggest the 
argument that question-and-answer is the only way to keep ourselves 
reasoning in a straight line, to preserve geometrical or hypothetical 
method as opposed to stringing together a set of independent arguments 
or persuasions whose premises are not properly confessed. But the mo¬ 
ment we have formulated this we feel that it is far too strongly stated; 
“the only way” must be softened to “a useful way”, and then the prem¬ 
ise will no longer bear the weight of Plato’s conviction. Or we might 
argue thus. In a chain of reasoning it is necessary to see or intuit each 
step; if you go forward with a step unseen you have no knowledge of 
anything thereafter, and you have drugged your reason. The only way 
to insure such an intuition is, to borrow an excellent phrase from Shorey 
(on Rp. 533AB Loeb), to check “the stream of thought by . . . secur¬ 
ing the understanding and assent of an intelligent interlocutor at every 
step”. But all such arguments, besides their main defect of being in¬ 
vented by us rather than found in Plato, seem to make question-and- 
answer at best a useful dodge, and by no means the imperative neces¬ 
sity suggested by Plato’s regular inclusion of it in his conception of the 
supreme method. 

It is useless to look for sufficient reasons for the Platonic doctrine that 
the supreme method entails question-and-answer, because there are 
none. The presence of this doctrine in Plato cannot be explained as a 
logical conclusion, but only as a historical phenomenon; and to this sort 
of explanation let us now turn. 
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Plato’s view that question-and-answer is essential to good method was 
due in general to the fondness of the ancient Athenians for discussion. 
They regarded thinking as a social affair, and interpreted thought in 
terms of speech. Although Plato recognized that a man may make dis¬ 
coveries in his study, he held that he does so by a process essentially the 
same as that of discussion. “A process analogous to that of questioning 
others goes on in the mind of the single inquirer” (Nettleship). Thought 
proceeds by asking itself questions and answering them. Hence the self¬ 
evidence to Plato of the definition of thinking as the dialogue of the soul 
with itself; it does not occur to him to give reasons for that ( Tht . 
189E, Soph . 263E). 

But the more special and efficacious cause of this Platonic doctrine is 
the following. Question-and-answer was unconditionally necessary to 
the Socratic elenchus. As such, it entered into the blood of Socrates’ 
pupil Plato. Plato never became accurately aware of how much he was 
straining and distorting the Socratic views by the influence of his own 
distinct Platonic personality. In particular, he never fully appreciated 
the distinctness of Socrates’ destructiveness from his own constructive¬ 
ness. The elenchus, which is a purely destructive instrument, went for¬ 
ward in the mind of Plato by its own inertia into Plato’s new construc¬ 
tive instrument of dialectic; and managed always to avoid the exposure 
of its own unsuitability thereto. Plato’s conception of dialectic in the 
Divided Line is, as we shall see below, one of constructing by means of 
destroying or at least attempting to destroy (179). Dialectic demands 
question-and-answer because it demands elenchus and elenchus de¬ 
mands question-and-answer. However, this was not a reasoned con¬ 
clusion to Plato; it was an assumption carried over from his pupilage. 
Otherwise it could not have still commanded his absolute confidence 
even in his late period, when dialectic had taken the form of division 
and synthesis, and no longer bore the slightest resemblance to the 
Socratic elenchus. 

We have a curious example in the Theaetetus of the subterfuges 
adopted by the notion of elenchus to maintain its home in Plato’s alien 
mind, namely the figure of Socrates as a midwife. In this figure the 
elenchus accommodates itself to Plato’s productive personality by pre¬ 
tending to be a method for bringing intellectual children to birth; but 
it slyly preserves its old destructiveness, not merely by producing births 
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in others and never in Socrates, but also by assuming the power to de¬ 
cide whether the birth in question is “genuine or a wind-egg” (151E). 
And, sure enough, every one of Theaetetus’ productions turns out to be 
a wind-egg! The midwife-figure, which occurs only in the Theaetetus, 
is a purely Platonic invention, made long after Socrates’ death; and it 
serves the unconscious purpose of enabling the elenchus to preserve a 
good standing in an otherwise very un-Socratic mind. 

Such a figure might conceal from its author the distance his mind 
had traveled since his pupilage; but it cannot conceal from his readers 
the growing incongruity in fact. All students of Plato remark how, in 
the Sophist and the Statesman, the pretence of question-and-answer mis¬ 
fits the form, which is really a continuous treatise; and how this pretence 
is practically abandoned in the Timaeus and the Laws. Aristotle, unen¬ 
cumbered by a Socratic pupilage, states clearly a view more consonant 
with Plato’s later practice: conversation is actually more liable to error 
than solitary thought ( SE 169337 fl.); science does not proceed by 
question-and-answer (SE 172315 and Post. Anal. I in general); and 
dialectic, which does so proceed as its name implies, is not the method 
of science. 


§4. ERISTIC 

Dialectic is, according to Plato, a dangerous method. It is liable to 
make men reject the good moral principles in which they have been 
bred, and take to pleasure-seeking (Rp. 537E-539A). When we ask him 
how this comes about, we find that his answer again presupposes the 
prominence of elenchus in dialectic. “Boys, when they first get a taste of 
discussion, use it like a game, always turning it to contradiction, and 
imitating those who refute them by refuting others, rejoicing like pup¬ 
pies to worry and tear with their argument whoever is at hand . . . 
And when they have refuted many and been refuted by many, they 
plunge quickly and violently into a rejection of all their former beliefs” 
(Rp. 539B, cf. Phlb. 15DE). Dialectic is dangerous because it entails refu¬ 
tation or elenchus, and there is a temptation to treat elenchus as an 
amusing game and practise it for its own sake. 

Plato constantly has in mind a certain opposite of dialectic, something 
superficially like dialectic and yet as bad as dialectic is good, something 
against which the would-be dialectician must always be on guard. He 
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has two chief names for this shadow or reverse of dialectic, antilogic 
and eristic. By “eristic”, or the art of quarreling, he indicates that the 
aim of this procedure is to win the argument, whereas the aim of dia¬ 
lectic is to discover truth. By antilogic”, or the art of contradiction, he 
indicates that it is a tendency to contradict, to maintain aggressively 
whatever position is opposite to that of one’s interlocutor. The first ap¬ 
pearance of the technical adjective “dialectical” in the dialogues is in 
contrast to eristical (Meno 75CD); and the content there given to the 
opposition is that dialecticians are gentle and friendly to each other, 
that they try to say the truth, and that they answer by means of things 
of which the questioner admits a knowledge. The dialogue Euthydemus 
is mainly devoted to picturing or exaggerating the eristical temper, a 
childish contentiousness that cares nothing for truth and uses any and 
every device that gives an appearance of winning an argument. The 
rarity of the actual names in this dialogue — “eristical” only 272B; 
“analogical” nowhere —is due to the sustained irony by which this 
behavior is pretended to be a difficult and valuable art. Whereas the ap¬ 
propriate picture for dialectic is the road or the search, that for eristic 
is the fight; and the eristics Euthydemus and Dionysodorus formerly 
taught military science, and also that form of fighting which goes on in 
courts of law ( Eus . 271D-272A). 

The more detailed connotation of “eristic” and “antilogic” tends to 
be whatever Plato happens to think of as bad method at the moment, 
just as dialectic is to him at every stage of his thought whatever he 
then considered the best method. Thus in the Republic (454A) anti¬ 
logic is the inability to divide a thing according to its kinds, because that 
is the mistake the speakers have just made. In the Phaedo, on the other 
hand, where good method consists in distinguishing premises from con¬ 
clusions and not doubting everything at once, antilogic accordingly con¬ 
sists in “confusing everything together” (101DE). In the Philebus 
(17A) dialectic is the determination of the limit or mean that exists 
between the one and the unlimited many; and eristic is accordingly the 
failure to do this. Antilogic sometimes includes also the doctrine of the 
flux ( Pho . 90C), and the power of making everything seem similar to 
everything as far as possible ( Phdr . 261). 

The reason why Plato constantly pillories eristic and distinguishes it 
from dialectic is that in truth his own dialectic very closely resembled 
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eristic; and this in turn is because his own dialectic, though having a 
constructive purpose, incorporates the destructive Socratic elenchus. The 
Socratic elenchus looks to the ordinary observer like nothing so much 
as an obstinate determination to disprove whatever the other party says. 
Socrates himself may have been always pure in heart; but it is extremely 
difficult for anyone who practises the elenchus to be sure that he would 
still do so if there were no love of victory in him, and that he always 
desists as soon as the need for truth and enlightenment is satisfied. Part 
of Plato’s antagonism to eristic is thus vigilance against an evil to which 
the Socratics were more liable than anyone else, against the enemy 
within their own gates; and eristic is the degeneration of Plato s own 
method, or at least of Socrates’ own method, rather than the invention 
of outsiders. His belief that truth can only be found through argumenta¬ 
tive conversation obliged Plato to reject energetically that sort of argu¬ 
mentative conversation whose aim is only to win. Other philosophers do 
not need to attack eristic because their method is utterly different from 
eristic. 

Plato never admits this in so many words; but the following passages 
indicate the fact, and his feeling for the fact, that eristic was a vinegary 
dialectic. In the Republic he makes Socrates say that many fall into 
antilogic unintentionally, where the implication is that Socrates and his 
companions are, for this once at least, among the “many”, and that only 
an unusual skill can prevent question-and-answer from becoming anti- 
logical. 

Ah Glaucon, said I, noble indeed is the power of the antilogical 
art. — How so ? — Why, I said, it seems to me that many people 
fall into it even unintentionally, thinking they are not quarrelling 
but conversing (JkaXiytudai ), because they are unable to divide the 
subject according to kinds and so examine it. They pursue the 
merely verbal contradictory of the proposition, thus quarrelling in¬ 
stead of discussing (SiaAe*™) among themselves. — Yes, he said, 
that happens to many people; but does it concern us also at the 
present moment? — Absolutely, said I; we are unintentionally 
clinging to antilogic {Rp. 454A). 

Similarly, but less distinctly, the Theaetetus (164C) represents Socrates 
as admitting that he himself has just lapsed from “philosophy” to “anti¬ 
logic”. In the last page of th c Euthydemus Plato seems to be saying, as 
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clearly as he can without abandoning the dramatic form, “Do not 
make the mistake of condemning all philosophy because I have here 
convicted one sort of philosophy”, which implies that the behavior of 
the brothers was a sort of philosophy. In the Sophist (225) he defines 
eristic as skilled dispute, for the sake of victory, by question-and-answer, 
about the just and unjust themselves and the others in general; and the 
reference to “the just and unjust themselves” shows how close we are to 
dialectic. The opening of this dialogue shows how close we are to 
elenchus; for, when Socrates expects the stranger to refute the com¬ 
pany, Theodorus replies that “that is not the stranger’s way, Socrates; 
he is more moderate than those who care for controversies” (epiSas). 
The great energy with which the Euthydemus drives home the maxim, 
that we should encourage the will to learn and suppress the will to win, 
was necessary only because Plato’s chosen method of philosophizing was 
a strong temptation to indulge the will to win. 

More commonly, however, Plato implies that eristic has its being 
among persons quite outside the Socratic circle. Even while accusing 
himself thereof, Socrates refers to “those clever men” as if he were not 
intimately acquainted with the protagonists of eristic ( Tht . loc. cit.). 
These persons are not usually named; but in the Phaedrus (261D) the 
“Eleatic Palamedes”, which means Zeno, is said to be an antilogician, 
and the Euthydemus is a sketch of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus in 
this role. 

Plato does not imply that there ever were any persons who accepted 
the title of “eristic” or “antilogician” as their natural and proper desig¬ 
nation. His usage would be compatible with that belief; but it rather 
suggests that he regarded these two words, and thought every one else 
regarded them, as terms which no one would willingly have applied to 
himself. They were not like “communist”, which today one man uses 
as abuse while another is proud of the name; but like “blackguard”, 
which no one gladly accepts. Nor is there any suggestion that he thought 
of them like the word “Cynic”, which originated as abuse but was 
accepted by those whom it was meant to hurt. 

The question whether anybody chose to call himself an eristic can¬ 
not be answered from Plato’s dialogues alone. It depends chiefly on 
what we make of Diogenes Laertius’ statements that the Megarians 
came to be called eristics (II 106), and that Protagoras wrote an “Art 
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of Eristics” (IX 55) and “was the father of the whole tribe of eristical 
disputants now so much in evidence” (IX 52, Hicks tr.). What we may 
be certain of is that many people, often professing to be doing some¬ 
thing valuable, indulged in verbal fights of question-and-answer to 
which other people applied the word “eristical” as a term of blame. 
Whether Protagoras was one of these is hard to judge. Sidgwick urged 
that, if he was, it is quite incredible that Plato would ever have repre¬ 
sented him as so utterly averse to question-and-answer; and it is there¬ 
fore impossible to reconcile Diogenes with Plato on this matter (JP IV 
299). His solution is that Protagoras did not practise question-and- 
answer, and that his “Art of Eristics” was how to make speeches on 
both sides of a case. “The Art of Disputation which is ascribed to 
Sophists in the Euthydemus and the Sophistes . . . originated entirely 
with Socrates, and ... he is altogether responsible for the form at least 
of [Plato’s] second species of Sophistic” (op. cit. 298). The sceptical and 
destructive aim, however, of this eristical tendency, together with the 
logical puzzles and paradoxes which it used, came according to Sidg¬ 
wick from Protagoras and Zeno. 

In spite of Plato’s care to keep the word “dialectic” for a good method 
distinct from the prevalent “eristic”, it often came near to being con¬ 
founded therewith. Isocrates was thinking of Plato when he spoke of 
“those who make a business of argument” (fyi&z? Antidosis 258). The 
Megarians were called at one time “eristics”, and later “dialecticians”. 
Plato’s own most brilliant pupil wrote an elaborate handbook of dialec¬ 
tic, the Topics, which presents the method as something far more like 
what Plato would have called eristic than what he hoped dialectic to be. 

§5. WHO INVENTED DIALECTIC? 

The notion of dialectic which we find in Plato’s dialogues was in¬ 
vented by Plato himself. Before giving reasons for this proposition we 
may define it a little more precisely. By “the notion of dialectic” here 
it will suffice to mean “the idea that there could be a supreme method 
for reaching ultimate truth (ultimate truth being truth about ‘essences’ 
or ‘forms’) which would operate solely by conversation in the form of 
question-and-answer”. We need not add that Plato at one time thought 
this method would make much use of hypothetical deduction and at 
another time thought it would make much use of division and synthe- 
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sis. By “invention” is not meant “creation out of nothing” (for Plato’s 
notion of dialectic was, like all human notions, closely allied to previous 
notions, and contained elements borrowed from previous thinkers); 
but rather that Plato slightly changed the elements he borrowed, so 
that they strike us as new varieties if not species, and that he combined 
these elements into an organic whole which gives a strong impression 
of novelty. If we add to what we mean by “Plato’s dialectic” the ideas 
of hypothesis and division, the organic whole becomes larger and still 
more strikingly novel, because it brings into relation more pairs of ideas 
that were unrelated before. The idea of “essences” or “forms” is the 
result of reflection on the Socratic question “What is X?”. The idea of 
using exclusively conversational question-and-answer is the result of 
reflecting on the Socratic elenchus. The idea of hypothesis is very pos¬ 
sibly in part a gift from Zeno, either directly or through Socrates, as 
Burnet and Taylor have suggested. The idea of division is hard to assign 
to any forerunner. In any case, each of these ideas is a little different in 
Plato from what it was in the man from whom he took it, and their 
combination in Plato is widely different from any combination in any 
previous or subsequent person. So much by way of defining the propo¬ 
sition that the notion of dialectic which we find in Plato’s dialogues was 
invented by Plato himself. 

Let us now consider the evidence for this proposition. Plato’s dialectic 
presupposes Socrates in two ways in which Socrates himself was origi¬ 
nal, and hence cannot have existed in any one’s brain prior to Socrates. 
It presupposes both the Socratic elenchus and the Socratic “What- 
is-X?”, each of which was a new thing. Hence it must have been in¬ 
vented either by Socrates himself or by one of his pupils. But Socrates 
himself did not develop the theory of “essences”; and Plato does not 
introduce the idea of dialectic until those dialogues in which he is no 
longer merely reproducing his master. Dialectic appears first in the 
Meno, and mainly in the Phaedo (without the name), the Republic, the 
Phaedrus, the Sophist, the Statesman, and the Philebus. Therefore dia¬ 
lectic was invented by one of Socrates’ pupils. The obvious one is Plato. 

The premises of the above argument are, of course, (1) that the mid¬ 
dle and late dialogues are not historical, and (2) that Socrates was 
original in his elenchus and his “What-is-X?”. These premises are not 
themselves argued in this book; but with regard to the first we may note 
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at this point that a certain inconsistency in the presentation of dialectic 
in the dialogues suggests that on this matter at any rate they are unhis- 
torical. This inconsistency is that Plato represents the dialectical method 
as familiar to Socrates’ hearers and yet as requiring to be explained to 
them. Simmias assumes in the Phaedo (92) the hypothetical method 
which Socrates describes to him at length eight pages later (see below, 
144-5). Glaucon and Adimantus in the Republic are familiar with dia¬ 
lectic (511C5) and question-and-answer (534D) and the “customary 
method” of positing “essences” (596A); and yet they require to have 
dialectic explained to them (532DE). The explanation of the incon¬ 
sistency surely is that Plato wishes both to describe his new method and 
to represent it as practised in the Socratic circle. 

Apart from these representations of Socrates as talking about dialectic, 
Plato’s only reference to the origin of dialectic is the statement in the 
Philebus (16C) that it was brought down from the gods by some 
Prometheus. Since Plato believed firmly that there were gods and that 
they sometimes inspired men, we ought to take this as a serious sug¬ 
gestion that those men who contributed something to the notion of 
dialectic did so not without divine aid. Since, moreover, he firmly and 
rightly believed himself a great man, as his Letters show, and lived 
before the days when the Christian ideal of humility forbade men to 
say so, there is nothing to prevent our taking this as a deliberate state¬ 
ment that he was himself inspired in inventing dialectic. The passage is 
therefore not incompatible with the proposition that the notion of dia¬ 
lectic which we find in Plato’s dialogues was invented by Plato himself. 

Lastly we may observe that Aristotle believed that the notion of 
dialectic was invented by Plato. He says in his Metaphysics that “at that 
time there was not yet a dialectical power so as to be able to examine 
opposites even apart from essence, and whether the knowledge of op¬ 
posites is the same” (M 4, I078b25). The context compels us to under¬ 
stand the time referred to as being the time when Socrates was doing his 
work; if then Aristotle held dialectic to have arisen after Socrates’ 
death, he surely held that it was created by Plato. We might try to 
circumvent this passage in one of two ways: we might say, in the first 
place, that Aristotle does not mean that no sort of dialectic existed during 
the life of Socrates, but only that that special sort did not exist which, 
as he says, enables one “to examine opposites even apart from essence”; 
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secondly, we might say that, even if Aristotle thought no sort of dialectic 
existed during the life of Socrates, it does not follow that he thought 
the inventor was Plato. Both these escapes seem to be stopped, however, 
by the parallel passage in Metaphysics A, for there Aristotle says simply 
that ‘‘previously men did not possess dialectic” ( oi yap 7rpoT€pOL SiaXeKTiKrjs 
ov fierelxov, 987b32); and this, coming in a chapter devoted to Plato, 
seems conclusive about Aristotle’s opinion. 

From the proposition, that Plato invented the notion of dialectic 
found in his dialogues, we can distinguish the proposition, that Plato 
invented the technical word “dialectic”. This second proposition is prob¬ 
ably also true. Since the word means “the conversational method”, it 
must have been coined by someone who made conversation an integral 
part of his truthseeking. There was, to the best of our belief, no such 
person prior to Socrates. Therefore the word was invented either by 
Plato or by Socrates. But which? A very complex and individual thing 
like Plato’s notion of dialectic is most unlikely to have come into his 
mind from that of Socrates without change; but we cannot say the same 
of a mere word, which is relatively simple and lacking in character. 
All that y 8 ia\eKTiK 7 ] /xe(9oSo5 immediately connotes is “conversational 
method”; and, since this much is common to Socrates and Plato, either of 
them may have invented the term. If, however, we were to decide that 
Socrates invented it, then we should have to say, in view of our previous 
conclusion, that Plato gave to it a new connotation in which Socrates’ 
connotation was only an element. 

These conclusions about the origin of dialectic stand in opposition to 
the tendency of Taylor and Lee to trace Plato’s dialectic back to Zeno 
(see H. D. P. Lee, Zeno of Elea, and the references therein to Taylor); 
and this tendency is strongly supported by the assertion of Diogenes 
Laertius (IX 25) that Aristotle said that Zeno was the discoverer of 
dialectic. 

The statement that Zeno was the discoverer of dialectic, whoever said 
it or did not say it, may be true in many of the many senses the word 
dialectic” has borne since Aristotle; but it is very inaccurate and mis¬ 
leading if we take the word either in Plato’s sense or in Aristotle’s. It 
is extremely improbable either that Zeno ever thought of the word 
“dialectic” or that he ever entertained a method similar to Plato’s or 
Aristotle’s dialectic; and both these propositions are improbable for the 
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same reason, namely that, whereas Plato and Aristotle both considered 
question-and-answer essential to dialectic, Zeno probably never even 
entertained the idea that question-and-answer was necessary to good 
method. One of his arguments, the millet-seed, has indeed reached us in 
the form of question-and-answer. But no one, so far as I know, believes 
that that was its original form; the rest of his extant arguments are all 
in continuous form; and it is most unlikely that his famous book was 
a dialogue. 

Are we then to conclude that Aristotle never made this remark which 
Diogenes Laertius attributes to him? That is certainly a perfectly pos¬ 
sible view. Diogenes is not always correct; the remark is very inaccurate 
and misleading; it does not occur in Aristotle’s extant works; and it 
contradicts passages that do occur in his extant works, namely the two 
chapters of the Metaphysics mentioned above. On the other hand, the 
remark though inaccurate is not absurd. There is one important element 
common to Plato’s dialectic and Aristotle’s dialectic and Zeno’s method, 
namely the refutation of an opponent’s thesis by deducing from it some 
intolerable consequence. This is the indirect argument, or destructive 
hypothetical syllogism, which we also discovered in the Socratic elen- 
chus (above, 25). Undoubtedly Zeno’s book was the first explicit and 
striking appearance of reduction to impossibility in the western world. 
A person reflecting on this element in dialectic might easily be led to 
say that Zeno discovered dialectic, instead of the more accurate state¬ 
ment that Zeno discovered reduction to impossibility. Aristotle is no¬ 
toriously loose in applying later terms to earlier thinkers. The remark is 
not too loose for him to have made, in spite of his having said what 
contradicted it in the Metaphysics; but, if he said it, then for the mo¬ 
ment he meant by “dialectic” only refutation by reduction to impos¬ 
sibility, and he did not mean that Zeno used the word. 


CHAPTER 7 

HYPOTHESIS 


I et us now turn to that element of dialectic which is prominent only 
in the middle dialogues, namely hypothesis. The following sur- 
^vey falls into five parts: (i) the notion of hypothesis itself; (2) 
Plato’s notion of how to use hypotheses in the search for truth, that is, 
of hypothetical method; and then his accounts of hypothetical method 
in (3) the Meno, (4) the Phaedo, and (5) the Republic . First, then, the 
notion of hypothesis itself. 

§ I. THE NOTION OF HYPOTHESIS 

Plato often uses the word riOrjfii in the sense of “posit” or “lay down”. 
For example, there are at least seven occurrences of the simple verb in 
this sense in the twenty-eight pages of Republic I: 

(1) “I lay it down (tlOtjh 1) that this is what the possession of money 
is most useful for” 331 A. 

(2-3) “We seem to have defined ( OlaSai ) friend and enemy wrongly. 

— How did we define ( Ol^evoi ) them, Polemarchus?” 334E. 

(4-6) “Thrasymachus said (c(9ero) that justice is doing what the 
governors say. — And he also said (eOero) that justice is the ad¬ 
vantage of the stronger. And in saying (Oe/xevos) both these things 
he” etc. 340AB. 

(7) “I understand that this is how these things stand, and not as 
you at first posited (eritfco-o)” 352D. 

The same book contains at least four cases of a compound of riOrjiu used 
to mean a special sort of positing or laying down (334E, 345B, 346B, 
352D). This use is very common and familiar throughout the dialogues. 
It shades easily into the notion of judging, as we mean judging when 
we say “I put him first”: “judging (0eVros) each of the men to be of 
equal value” (Pits. 257B). It also shades into the notion of opining; 
thus in the Sophist it seems to be a regular word for a thinker’s views, 
and is to be translated “hold”: “Do they hold (ti Sevres) that there is such 
a thing as soul?” (Soph. 246E). 
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Plato gives no analysis of the procedure referred to by this use of the 
the word tWtjiu ; but what he meant, and what we all mean by “posit¬ 
ing”, seems to be of this nature. If you posit a proposition, it thencefor¬ 
ward “lies” (/cctrat) ? or, as we put it, “stands”. It becomes a “standing 
part” of your thoughts, as opposed to the propositions that you merely 
entertain or believe for a moment and then forget. It is not something 
known; to posit is not to know or apprehend or intuit or realize. It is, 
we may roughly say, something believed. But it may be believed with 
all degrees of confidence down to the very least; and perhaps it may 
be merely “make-believed”. This is possible because positing is essen¬ 
tially a deliberate and reflective activity. The word does not cover beliefs 
which we hold without knowing how we came to hold them, or which 
we have never conceived ourselves not holding. It does not cover naive 
unquestioning acceptance, nor the mere taking for granted that A is B, 
which is not thinking at all, but behaving as you would if you thought 
that A was B. Positing is only that kind of believing in which we delib¬ 
erately and consciously adopt a proposition with the knowledge that 
after all it may be false. It involves all the obscurities of the part played 
by the will in judgement, or the intersection of will and understanding. 

Therefore what is posited is always provisional and tentative. It is 
posited only “until further notice”. We are aware that we may have to 
withdraw it and posit some contrary proposition or suspend judgement. 

Positing is deliberate in that it is consciously doing something which 
we need not do. But it is not necessarily deliberated in the sense of be¬ 
ing preceded by a discussion of the pros and cons. That may or may not 
happen. When Socrates says “Shall we then posit two sorts of per¬ 
suasion?”, there is good reason for such positing, because he has just 
pointed out the distinction ( Gorg . 454E). On the other hand, no rec¬ 
ommendation whatever had been given for the proposition which in 
Republic 334E (quoted above) is spoken of as having been posited; it 
was merely “laid down”. 

That which is posited is a “thesis”; but the word Oeacs seems to carry 
this sense only once in Plato (Rep. 335A), though several times in Aris¬ 
totle. Otherwise Plato has no noun to represent a proposition as having 
been posited by someone and now being a standing part of his thought. 

Let us turn to the special kinds of positing that Plato represents by 
compounds of TiOrj/XL. Among them are avaTiOefuu , t>7r<m'0e/xai, fieTaTiOe/ia t, 
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TrpoTiOefxaL. Here the verb is apparently never used in the active voice. 

TJpoTiOeiuLL, diverging considerably from the simple verb, means to put 
forward or suggest or propound as something that might be posited, 
rather than actually to posit. 

3 AvartOep^ai is to cease positing, and thus to realize a possibility inher¬ 
ent in the essentially provisional nature of the act of positing. Liddell 
and Scott call it a metaphor from taking back a move in a game of 
draughts. No doubt the game of draughts often occurred to Greeks 
when they were thinking of the word avarLOep,at in its logical sense; but 
that the word obtained its logical sense from its use in draughts is no 
more probable than that the simple verb TiOrjpa got its meaning of 
“posit” from meaning “make a move at draughts”. One might as well 
pick out a single strand in a hawser and declare that that is what holds 
the liner at her berth. The compounds of riOrpu in the logical sense take 
their meaning from that of the simple verb; and the strands that bind 
this meaning to the original physical sense of “put” are multitudinous 
and innumerable. 

Mercm^e/xai is to cease positing one thing and posit a contrary prop¬ 
osition instead, to “change your position”. It is thus more specific than 
amrt^e/xat, which might be either positing something new or suspend¬ 
ing judgement. If you posit (rt^eo-at) a proposition, then that proposi¬ 
tion “stands” (kcitcu,) until you withdraw it (avan'^jai) or replace it 
by another (/xeraTifoom). 

'XJ'iroTiOep.ai or “hypothesize” is to posit as a preliminary. It conveys 
the notion of laying down a proposition as the beginning of a process 
of thinking, in order to work on the basis thereof. So far as the nature 
of this process of thinking is made explicit, it turns out to be the drawing 
of consequences from the proposition hypothesized, or the rejecting of 
propositions found to be inconsistent therewith, and thus obtaining a 
systematic or at least consistent body of propositions. A proposition 
hypothesized is thus a specially important proposition. It guides your 
subsequent thinking. It is the source of your system so far as you have 
one. It is more important to the system than most of its other con¬ 
stituents, and recurs more often in the course of discussion. It is a rela¬ 
tively permanent and solid part of thinking or discourse, for it deter¬ 
mines the framework of the whole. 

*U7rcm0€/Aat comes nearest of all the compounds to the meaning of 
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the simple verb. It does not, like dvarWc/xat, negative the original sense. 
It does not, like p*tcltI depui and TTporWepa^ add some new mark. It 
merely intensifies an element that was present before. For all positing 
is essentially positing as a preliminary to further thought, or at least 
as a basis to some kind of future activity. Thus when Socrates and 
Theaetetus “posit” the waxen tablet, they do so for the sake of the 
future explanation of false opinion it may make possible (Tht. 191C). 

It might be urged that, although rttfe/zai and agree in being 

positing for the sake of future action, they differ in this respect: in 
TiSeimL the positing is itself preceded by deduction, but not so in 
vTOTLOefiac; whereas rLOepai means “posit as the conclusion of a process 
of reasoning”, viroriOepai means “posit without reason, to be a reason 
for subsequent statements”. Plato does seem to have some slight tend¬ 
ency towards this usage; but it never crystallized so, partly no doubt 
owing to the convenience of sometimes using n'fle/zcu to pick up a 
previous viroTlOepai. We have already seen that a proposition said to be 
“posited” in the dialogues is sometimes actually reached by means of 
reflection and sometimes not; we must now observe that the same is 
true of propositions said to be “hypothesized”. When Protagoras said 
that Simonides “hypothesized that it is hard to become a good man in 
truth” ( Prot . 339D), he was referring to the first sentence of Simoni¬ 
des’ poem, which was therefore not supported by any previous reason¬ 
ing. When Socrates said that “in our argument we hypothesized that 
temperance is a good” (Charm. 160D), he was referring to the first 
proposition of that argument (159C1), which had received no recom¬ 
mendation either before or after its enunciation. No doubt there are 
many such passages; and this sense of “hypothesizing” tended to pre¬ 
vail as time went on, so that the Platonic Definitions defined hypothesis 
as “undemonstrated beginning”, and Aristotle defined it as a special 
sort of undemonstrated beginning. But in Plato’s dialogues we also find 
many passages of an opposite nature, in which hypothesizing is pre¬ 
ceded by reasoning just as mere positing can be preceded by reasoning. 
At the end of the Protagoras (361B) Socrates refers to Protagoras as hav¬ 
ing hypothesized that virtue is teachable; Protagoras had actually made a 
long speech offering several arguments to prove that this is so. In the 
Republic (437A) they decide to hypothesize the law of contradiction 
after a pagelong discussion which includes a defence of it against pos- 
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sible objections. Therefore hypothesizing in the dialogues is not neces¬ 
sarily an absolute beginning of deduction. It is merely a beginning 
relative to some more or less separable train of thought; and, since all 
positing is with an eye to the future, it differs from the simple verb 
merely in emphasizing this aspect. 

“Hypothesizing” is a common and familiar notion in the dialogues. 
Ast lists at least twenty-nine genuine occurrences of this sense. If we 
add all those places where the simple verb rlOecrOai is used in an only 
slightly vaguer sense, the number of the occurrences will be multiplied 
several times. 

Plato very rarely speaks of hypothesizing a proposition that one knows 
at the time to be false. His conception of hypothesizing hardly if ever 
extends to sheer make-belief. The following is about the most extreme 
example: “hypothesizing that they would be willing to answer more 
law-abidingly than they now are” ( Soph . 246D). It might seem more 
extreme when Parmenides speaks of “the hypothesis that Zeno hypothe¬ 
sized, if it is many” ( Pa . 136A), since Zeno was convinced that it is not 
many; but Zeno was arguing with persons who thought it was many, 
and the proposition is called an hypothesis from their point of view. 
In every elenchus the proposition which the answerer hypothesizes may 
be known by the questioner from the beginning to be false; if the 
questioner then pretends to be not refuting the answerer but joining 
with him in discovering the consequences of the hypothesis, he is pre¬ 
tending to hypothesize a proposition he knows to be false. But this is 
just the irony of the elenchus, a pedagogical and not a methodological 
device. 

The preceding paragraph is about Plato’s use of the verb “hypoth¬ 
esizing”. It is not an assertion that he never deliberately practises 
what we might call hypothetical thinking. He often does. “Even if . . . 
such a thing could not happen, Protarchus, what must follow from it?” 
( P/ilb . 42E). But he does not call it “hypothesizing”. His word for 
assuming what you already know or believe to be false is not vTroTLOeaOcu 
but ovyxupdv. This comes out most clearly in the Charmides, which 
contains a great deal of deduction from premises supposed to be false. 
And the opposition is neatly suggested in this passage: “Let us consider 
it, if you like; let us allow (ovyxoiprjo-avres') that it is possible to know 
knowledge; and what we at first posited (eTi0e/xe0a) temperance to be, 
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knowing what he knows and what he does not know, let us not re¬ 
move but grant (So^iev)” 172C. Here both the proposition, “it is pos¬ 
sible to know knowledge”, and the proposition, “temperance is know¬ 
ing what he knows and what he does not know”, seem to have been 
rendered untenable. Nevertheless, they are going to assume them in 
what follows. This assuming is called o-uy \updv. But when Socrates is 
referring to an earlier instant of the discussion, before these propositions 
had been invalidated, he uses ™'0e/uu; at that stage they were not “allow¬ 
ing” them but “positing” them. 

Hypothesizing is positing with a view to future action. Usually the 
action contemplated is thinking, and so hypothesizing is a term of logic. 
But several times in the dialogues the word takes a more practical mean¬ 
ing, in which what is posited is not so much a proposition from which 
consequences are to be drawn as a purpose to be fulfilled or a way of 
fulfilling a purpose; not a proposition, but a proposal. Thus the physi¬ 
cian lays down (wroOiadai) prescriptions for the treatment of the sick 
(Pits. 295C); and Thrasymachus is said to have proposed (viredov, Rep. 
346B) that the speakers should be strictly accurate in their choice of 
words. The practical and the logical senses of the verb are clearly closely 
allied; and there could be any number of degrees between laying down 
a proposal that has nothing to do with thinking and laying down a 
proposition for the sole purpose of deducing its consequences. Quite 
separate from this range of meanings are a few much more clearly 
physical senses of the word in the dialogues, such as “found a city” 
(Lg. 682C) and “make subject to” (Pits. 308A). 

Plato also uses the noun “hypothesis”, though less often than the 
verb “hypothesize” and far less often than the simple verb “posit”. In 
his writings this noun is always simply the noun corresponding to the 
verb “hypothesize”, and takes its meanings entirely therefrom. That is 
why it is often used as a cognate accusative after the verb. It does not, 
however, bear all the senses that the verb can take, for it has no physical 
or nearly physical sense. “There is absolutely no evidence” that it ever 
meant “basis”, says Burnet (on Eutho. 11C5); and he convincingly re¬ 
interprets the one passage cited by Liddell and Scott for this sense 
(eighth edition; this sense is abandoned in the new edition). If it had 
ever borne some such sense as “physical foundation”, Plato would 
hardly have written the phrase aWrjv av v-roSeo-w Wo#e/xevos ^ns twv 
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avo)6ev /3c\TL(TTr) c/> aivoiro (Pko. 101D); for it would have carried the 
absurd suggestion of “placing as base whatever base seemed best of 
those above ’! In the Republic (51 iB) he writes “making the hypotheses 
not beginnings but really hypotheses, like steps and sallies”; but there, 
because it suits his purpose, he is calling attention to something the 
word might have been used to mean but has not; and the phrase 
“really hypotheses” is a humorous pretence. Burnet calls it “a char¬ 
acteristic etymological pun, such as is often introduced by TW OVTl \ E. S. 
Thompson has pointed out that the same kind of wordplay seems to 
occur in the Euthyphro 11C (ed. Meno, p. 146): “Your statements, 
Euthyphro, seem to be like the creations of my ancestor Daedalus. And 
if I had made them and laid them down perhaps you would 

have twitted me that it was because of my relationship to him that my 
verbal creations run away and will not remain where one lays them 
(^7). But as it is they are your layings-down (Wo Secrets) 

The noun “hypothesis” in Plato always means that which is posited 
as a beginning, whether a beginning of practice or of deduction. Thus 
it always corresponds either to the practical or to the logical sense of 
“hypothesize”. It appears to carry the practical sense only four times 
(Go. 454C, Rep. 550C, Legg. 743C, 812A). In every other occurrence it 
means a proposition posited as a start towards a system of propositions. 
In later times the word also meant “summary”; and this use is noticed 
in the Platonic Definitions, but does not occur in Plato’s own dialogues. 

Since the noun hypothesis” in Plato takes its whole meaning entirely 
from that use of the verb “hypothesize” which refers to positing with a 
view to future action, it follows that we have already explained its 
meaning in explaining this meaning of the verb; and there is nothing 
more to be said on that matter. It is much better to study this notion in 
the verb than in the noun; for “hypothesizing” is a species of thinking, 
whereas “hypothesis” is not a species of proposition but any proposition 
in so far as it is hypothesized. 

The above statements imply a view about the origin of the logical 
notion of hypothesis. They imply that it did not arise in any specialized 
or narrow domain of human thought, such as law or medicine or 
mathematics, but is a natural and inevitable notion that arises wherever 
men use any prolonged reflection, the notion of positing, which the 
Greeks commonly expressed by the metaphor of putting. It is true that 
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the first appearance of the noun in the Phaedo (92D) is close to a men¬ 
tion of geometry. It is true that the first explicit introduction of a hypo¬ 
thetical method in Plato ( Meno 86-7) is said to be borrowed from the 
mathematicians. But what the Meno borrows is a method of using 
hypothesis, not the original notion of hypothesis. It is reasonable to 
suppose, on the evidence of the Meno (we have no other), that the 
mathematicians of Plato’s day were consciously using a certain pro¬ 
cedure which they called hypothetical, and that Plato was imitating 
them when he first consciously used the procedure himself. But it is not 
at all likely that Plato learnt or even thought he learnt the very word 
and conception of hypothesis itself from the mathematicians. We must 
distinguish between the mere conception of hypothesizing and the con¬ 
ception of the use of hypothesizing as part of some orderly process 
aimed at the discovery of truth. We have determined the former, and 
we must proceed to determine the latter. But first let us dispose of the 
question whether there is in Plato any restriction on the kind of proposi¬ 
tion that may be hypothesized. 

It has sometimes been held that according to Plato an hypothesis was 
always a definition. Archer-Hind, for example, took this for granted in 
his edition of the Phaedo . It has more often been held that according 
to Plato an hypothesis was always a statement of existence. But neither 
of these views can stand without modification, because a survey of 
Plato’s works discovers many hypotheses that are not definitions and 
many that are not existence-propositions and many that are neither. 
Among those that are not definitions are hypotheses that “there is a 
beautiful itself by itself and a good and great and all the others” ( Phaedo 
100B), and that “likeness exists” and “likeness does not exist” ( Parm. 
136B). Among those that are not existential are the hypotheses that 
“piety is what all the gods love” ( Eutho . 9D) and that “knowledge is 
perception” ( Tht . 165D). Among those that are neither definitions nor 
existential are the hypothesis of the law of contradiction in Republic 
IV, the geometer’s hypothesis in Meno 87A, the hypotheses that “tem¬ 
perance is noble” {Charm. 160D), that “virtue is good” {Meno 87D), 
and that “not-being must not partake either of one or of the many” 
{Soph. 238E). The following sentence seems to imply that an hypothesis 
may be a statement of the cause or of anything else: “Hypothesizing on 
each occasion the proposition I judge the strongest, I lay down as true 
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whatever seems to me to harmonize therewith, both about cause and 
about everything else ’ ( Phaedo 100A). Parmenides 136AB may seem to 
suggest that an hypothesis is usually of existence or non-existence (pro¬ 
vided that ct TToWd eon means “if the many exist” and not “if it is 
many ); but it ends with the phrase “whatever you may hypothesize 
as existing and as not existing and as possessing any other characteristic”. 
These facts indicate that to Plato an hypothesis was not necessarily or 
normally either an existential proposition or a definition. 

The view that for Plato an hypothesis was always or normally an 
existential proposition has been supported by the view that in the Pos¬ 
terior Analytics (I 2, 72320) Aristotle defines hypothesis as a thesis 
asserting the existence or non-existence of a subject. This, however, 
appears to be a misinterpretation. Waitz’ text may be translated as 
follows : 

A premise is either part of a proposition, in which one thing is 
predicated of one thing. It is dialectical if it takes either part alike, 
and apodictic if it takes one definite part because that one is true. 

A proposition is either part of a contradiction. A contradiction is an 
antithesis that has no intermediate as such; and a part of a contra¬ 
diction is either an affirmation affirming something of something or 
a negation denying something of something. I call an immediate 
beginning of syllogism a “thesis” if both it cannot be proved and a 
man can learn something without possessing it. But, if a man must 
possess it in order to learn anything at all, I call it an “axiom”. 
(There are some such sentences, and it is to them that we mostly 
apply this word.) A thesis that takes either of the parts of a prop¬ 
osition (I mean such as says that something is so or is not so) is an 
hypothesis. Otherwise it is a definition. A definition is a thesis, for 
the arithmetician posits that the unit is that which is indivisible 
in quantity; but it is not an hypothesis, for what a unit is and that 
there is a unit are not the same thing. (Post. Anal. I 2, 7238-24) 
What Aristotle means here is that, whereas an hypothesis is an asser¬ 
tion, a definition is not an assertion at all, but merely a convention or 
promise. The definer says “I am going to use the word W to mean so 
and so”; and such an utterance is not a statement about the subject in 
hand, but a way of preparing to make a statement. An hypothesis, on 
the other hand, is the sort of thesis which does not define a term but 
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makes an assertion, the sort of thesis which may be not merely wise or 
foolish but also true or false. The phrase, to elvai n rj to pq that ti , is not 
his way of referring to existence-propositions, or of including such 
statements as “There is a God” while excluding such as “God is good”. 
It is his way of including all statements or assertions or propositions 
whatever and excluding sentences which are not statements but prayers 
or commands or promises or the like. 

This interpretation is confirmed by a passage five pages later: “Defini¬ 
tions require only to be understood; and that is not hypothesis, unless 
you call listening an hypothesis” (76b37). Aristotle does not mean that 
once you understand a definition you cannot help seeing it to be true; 
his name for a proposition that must be intuited without proof is 
“axiom” (72317). He means that truth and falsehood do not apply to 
definitions. (Elsewhere, however, he mentions a sort of definition that 
would apparently involve assertion, cf. Post. Anal. II 10.) 

Mr. Lee has pointed out (CQ XXIX 115) that in this passage Aris¬ 
totle’s “axiom” corresponds to Euclid’s “common notion”; his “defini¬ 
tion” corresponds to Euclid’s “definition”; and his “hypothesis” corre¬ 
sponds to Euclid’s “postulate”. We have only to recall the famous fifth 
postulate, about parallels, to see that a postulate need not be an existence- 
proposition. 

This interpretation is still further strengthened by the strange phrase: 
a 7 ro(j)(Lvcreu)s to erepov popiov. Aristotle says that “a premise is either part 
of a proposition” (7238) and later that “the thesis which takes either of 
the parts of a proposition ... is an hypothesis” (72319). If we keep to 
Waitz’ text, we must apparently take p^optov or “part” as meaning ctSos 
or “species”, and understand Aristotle as referring to the two primary 
species of proposition which he distinguished in the De Interpretation 
(1738), namely affirmation and negation. It then appears that an hy¬ 
pothesis is always either an affirmation or a negation; and this must be 
a way of saying that an hypothesis is a proposition or d7ro<£aimKos Aoyos 
as opposed to another sort of utterance. 

Possibly, however, we should abandon Waitz’ text and read dim^dorcws 
instead of aTrocfxivo-eus in both passages. This reading is given by Ambro- 
sianus L 93 for 72319, so that it is an emendation only for 7238. The 
meaning then would be that (in the first passage) a premise and (in the 
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second passage) an hypothesis is “one part of a contradiction”. Now a 
contradiction naturally falls into two propositions: A is B, and A is not 
B. Aristotle would therefore be pointing out that every hypothesis, 
being a proposition, has a contradictory, whereas a definition, not being 
a proposition, has no contradictory. 

It seems, then, that, whether we adopt the emendation or not, Aris¬ 
totle is implying by this phrase that an hypothesis is a proposition as 
such, not a species of proposition. We may conclude, therefore, that this 
passage is no evidence that Aristotle held that an hypothesis is always 
of the form “X exists” or “There is X”. 

Let us turn now to the fascinating question what sort of hypotheses 
Plato was referring to when he said that mathematicians, “hypothe¬ 
sizing the odd and the even and the figures and three kinds of angle 
and other related things in each procedure, making them hypotheses 
as if they knew them, expect to give no explanation about them either 
to themselves or to others, as being plain to everyone” (Rep. 510C). And 
there is the further question whether Plato thought that these hypotheses 
were as a matter of fact false. Professor Cornford and Mr. Hardie, fol¬ 
lowing the view that Plato s hypotheses were normally existential in 
form, hold that the hypotheses here are the existence of odd and even 
and the rest. Professor Solmsen says that the hypotheses are the actual 
concepts themselves, not any axioms or axiom-like propositions; and 
he infers from the passage that definitions were unknown in mathe¬ 
matics at the time of writing. Sidgwick held that Plato hardly made 
the distinction between existence and definition, and meant that the 
geometers suppose both the existence of the odd and even and so on, 
and the truth of their definitions. Professor Taylor, taking a very dif¬ 
ferent view, has suggested that the hypotheses are (1) that all numbers 
are integers, (2) some assumption about the possibility of constructing 
regular figures or regular solids, such as that you can construct more 
than five regular solids, (3) that every plane angle is made by the meet¬ 
ing either of two straight lines or of two curved lines or of one straight 
and one curved line; and that Plato saw or strongly suspected that 
these statements are false (Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore 
di Pisa [Lettere, Storia e Filosofia] Serie II Vol. iv p. 149). The first 
guess of an ordinary reader of today might be that the hypotheses are 
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(i) that every number is either odd or even, (2) that three or more 
straight lines will enclose a plane figure, (3) that every plane angle is 
either right or obtuse or acute. 

It is improbable that Plato was here indicating hypotheses that he 
believed to be actually false. There is (if we omit this disputed passage) 
no place where Plato suggests that there were actual errors in contem¬ 
porary pure mathematics. His criticisms of the pursuit seem to be of 
two kinds only. Sometimes he blames men for studying sensible objects 
instead of intelligibles, that is to say, for not getting their mathematics 
pure. And sometimes he complains that the mathematicians attain 
merely consistency and not also knowledge; since they do not really 
know their hypotheses, they also do not know any of the propositions 
they consistently deduce therefrom. The latter criticism seems to be his 
whole point in our present passage. This interpretation is confirmed by 
a later passage which seems intended as a summary or restatement of 
the present one: “We see that geometry and the allied sciences dream 
about reality, but cannot see it with waking eyes so long as they use 
hypotheses which they do not criticize, being unable to give an explana¬ 
tion of them; for if the beginning is not known, and the end and the 
middle parts are constructed out of what is not known, how can you 
ever contrive knowledge out of such consistency?” (533C). Plato’s point 
is not that the hypotheses are false, but that the mathematician does not 
know that they are true. He might, of course, have offered, as an argu¬ 
ment for the conclusion that the mathematician does not know that 
they are true, the premise that they are in fact false. But he does not 
take this line. On the contrary, he seems to imply later that these hypoth¬ 
eses could be known, and therefore are true; for he says that the objects 
of mathematics “are intelligible with a beginning” (kcutoi vor)Tuv ovtwv 
IL€tcl apxr)* 51 iD). The premise he uses to prove that the mathema¬ 
ticians do not know their hypotheses to be true is the quite different 
statement that they give no explanation or logos thereof. 

This conclusion obliges us to reject Professor Taylor’s interpretation, 
according to which Plato was pointing to real errors. That interpretation 
seems to have other difficulties as well. (1) Plato’s choice of examples 
suggests that he is trying to give representative instances from the whole 
field of mathematics as known at the time; but if so he would on this 
theory be implying that there were fundamental errors throughout the 
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whole field of mathematics. (2) This theory makes Plato throw out 
tremendous and far-reaching criticisms of mathematics in an incredibly 
brief and obscure phrase. Is Glaucon supposed to understand what Soc¬ 
rates means, and if not what does he take him as referring to? (3) 
Either Professor Taylor’s principle that the dialogues are historical must 
be abandoned for this passage, or Socrates displayed a perfectly enor¬ 
mous and amazing mathematical foresight; for the theory of the five 
regular solids was not finished until half a century after the dramatic 
date of the Republic, and the error lurking in the so-called “mixed” 
angle was, according to Professor Taylor, not definitely exposed until 
much later again. 

We have answered the question whether Plato was here indicating 
hypotheses that he believed to be actually false; but to the other ques¬ 
tion, what precisely these hypotheses are, we must say that there is not 
sufficient evidence to tell. Our previous conclusion, that an hypothesis 
for Plato was not normally existential or of any other special form, 
prevents us from giving an answer on general grounds, and weakens 
the view of Professor Cornford and Mr. Hardie. 

§2. THE USE OF HYPOTHESIS 

Returning now from our digression on the question whether there 
is any restriction in Plato as to the kind of proposition that may be 
hypothesized, let us examine his conception of the use of hypothesis as 
distinct from his conception of hypothesis itself. It is never discussed 
with full explicitness. His three main passages on hypothesis differ in 
important respects; and each will have to be studied separately. Never¬ 
theless, there is a certain procedure that may with fair accuracy be called 
his hypothetical method. 

Plato’s hypothetical method is, in the first place, an hypothesizing . 
In other words, he implies that we should adopt our opinions delib¬ 
erately rather than slide into them unconsciously, and also that we 
should adopt opinions rather than suspend judgement. There is noth¬ 
ing in the dialogues that comes anywhere near being an explicit state¬ 
ment of either of these points; but they seem to be implied by what he 
does say about the use of hypotheses; and the second, that we should 
adopt opinions rather than suspend judgement, seems inherent in the 
dialectical procedure of question and answer, according to which the 
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respondent makes an answer to every question however ignorant he 
may be of the subject. 

Secondly, it is a method of deduction — deduction as opposed not to 
induction but rather to intuition. It is a procedure in which we explore 
implications, drawing the consequences of hypotheses and carefully 
distinguishing premises from conclusions. Socrates says “I put together 
the things that are said, in order that I may learn” a> t<x 

\eyofieva, tva fxdO co, Hi. Mi. 369D). This deductiveness comes out most 
clearly in the Divided Line; for there Plato seems to make the hypothet¬ 
ical method, at least as found in mathematics, consist in nothing else 
but deduction. 

Thirdly, the hypothetical method consists in paying the utmost atten¬ 
tion to the avoidance of contradiction, in valuing at zero any set of 
opinions that contradicts itself. “Either therefore refute her and show 
that doing injustice and not being punished is not the ultimate evil; or, 
if you leave this unrefuted, then, by the dog that is the Egyptians’ god, 
Callicles will not agree with you, Callicles, but be discordant through¬ 
out your life. Yet surely, my dear man, it is better for me that my lyre 
should be discordant and out of tune, and the opera that I am produc¬ 
ing, and that most men should disagree with me and contradict me, 
than that I myself, though only one, should be out of tune with myself 
and contradict myself” (Go. 482BC). The same metaphor of concord 
and discord occurs in the Vhaedo s statement of the method of hypothe¬ 
sis: “Hypothesizing on each occasion the proposition I judge the strong¬ 
est, I lay down as true whatever seems to me to accord therewith, both 
about cause and about everything else; and as not true what does not 
seem to do so” (100A). Plato’s portrait of Hippias, clinging to common 
sense in spite of the inconsistencies Socrates reveals therein, shows the 
sort of thing to which the ideal of consistency is opposed; and the para¬ 
doxes which he puts into Socrates’ mouth in the Gorgias and elsewhere 
show the price he is willing to pay for this ideal. 

We must avoid both the direct contradiction of saying that this prop¬ 
osition is both true and false, and also the indirect contradiction of 
asserting a set of propositions such that some of them, by a shorter or 
longer train of implication, imply the falsity of another. Avoiding direct 
contradiction does not mean never changing one’s mind, but never 
positing at the same time the truth and the falsity of the same proposi- 
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tion. “Whatever you say, abide by it. Or if you change your opinion 
(/xerart^), change it openly and do not deceive us” (Rep. 345B). 
Changes of opinion must be explicit and open; in other words, they 
must be “positings” in the sense we have given to that term. If we try 
to make all our opinions explicit hypotheses rather than unconscious 
assumptions, we shall be less liable to direct contradictions. 

Avoiding indirect contradictions does not mean having very few 
opinions and those quite unrelated to each other, but systematizing our 
opinions into a body of “concordant” beliefs. This is achieved by the 
exploration of their implications. The Socratic elenchus is the explora¬ 
tion of the implications of a set of hypotheses, bringing to light an in¬ 
direct contradiction. When this happens the ideal of consistency compels 
us to choose among our hypotheses and abandon one of them. Socrates 
frequently puts such a choice before his companions in the dialogues; 
e. g. Simmias has to choose whether to abandon his belief that learning 
is recollection or his belief that the soul is a tuning (Phaedo 92C). 

In the fourth place, the hypothetical method consists in holding one’s 
opinions provisionally and not dogmatically. While we ought to form 
hypotheses rather than suspend judgement, we also ought to bear in 
mind that these hypotheses may be false, and be ready to abandon them 
if consistency demands. “We must be persuaded by the argument, until 
someone persuades us with another and better” (Rep. 388E). This is 
brought out very clearly in the hypothesizing of the Law of Contradic¬ 
tion in the Republic, which is in general an excellent example of the 
method of hypothesis. “But nevertheless, said I, in order that we may 
not be forced to delay long enough to go into all such objections and 
make sure that they are untrue, let us hypothesize that this is so and 
go on to the next thing, agreeing that, if these things ever appear to be 
otherwise, all our inferences therefrom shall be cancelled” (437A). This 
provisionality implies a willingness to reconsider all hypotheses and all 
deductions, or even an intention to do so. We do not in fact often find 
Socrates reconsidering in the dialogues; but that is only because such a 
thing is difficult to depict without making tiresome reading. We often 
find him laying down that there should be reconsideration. “The first 
hypotheses, even if you are confident of them, should nevertheless be 
examined more clearly” (Phaedo 107B). “My dear Cratylus, I have been 
astonished myself at my wisdom for a long time, and I am suspicious 
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of it. It seems to me that I ought to reconsider what I am saying. For 
being misled by your own self is the worst thing of all. It must be so, 
since the misleader does not let you alone even for a little, but is always 
present! One ought, surely, to turn back frequently to what has been 
said before, and try, as the great poet puts it, to look ‘hind and fore 
at once’!” ( Cra . 428D). 

The Crito professes to be such a reconsideration of hypotheses and 
deductions previously adopted. 

Dear Crito, your insistence would be very valuable if it had some 
justice; but if it has not, then the greater it is the worse it is. We 
must consider whether we should do these things or not; for I am 
and always have been a man to obey none of my familiars except 
the reason that seems best to me when I reason. The arguments I 
used to put forward I cannot reject now that this fortune has come 
upon me. They seem to me pretty much as they did; and I honor 
and reverence the same arguments as before. If we cannot find 
better ones at the present, be assured that I shall not yield to you, 
even if the power of the many were to frighten us like children with 
bogeys more than they are already doing, sending chains and deaths 
and confiscations of property. What then would be the most suitable 
way of considering them? If first we took up your argument about 
what men will think? Were we right or not, when we used to say 
that some men’s opinions should be respected and others’ not? Or 
were we right up to the time when I had to die, whereas now it has 
become evident that I was only talking childish nonsense for the 
sake of talking? I want to consider together with you, Crito, whether 
it will seem different to me now that I am in this situation, or the 
same, and whether we shall let it go or obey it. It used to be put, I 
believe, in this way by those who thought they were saying some¬ 
thing, as I put it just now, namely that etc. (Crito 46). 

By this provisionality, however, Plato does not understand a timidity 
or weakness in maintaining one’s opinions. If the question had been 
put to him, he would have said that, so long as an hypothesis is not 
refuted, it should be maintained with vigor and acted upon with con¬ 
fidence. “Either therefore let us refute these things and show that they 
are not well said, or, so long as they remain unrefuted, let us never say 
that” etc. {Rep, 610A). “Let a man either persuade us by means of a 
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refutation that we do not say well, or, so long as he cannot, he too must 
say as we say, that” etc. (Soph. 259A). 

The method of hypothesis therefore seems to be a method of approxi¬ 
mation1, though there is no such description of it in the dialogues. We 
are perpetually making alterations in our whole set of opinions, accord¬ 
ing as contradictions are revealed among them by the process of deduc¬ 
tion. In this manner we render them more and more adequate as time 
goes on. But it does not appear that we could ever render them final. 
The possibility that another contradiction will turn up is always present; 
and the method seems to provide no way of converting the provisional 
into the certain. Plato came to feel this a defect; and we shall see how 
he dealt with it. 

The previous paragraph may perhaps be admitted to be interpreta¬ 
tion rather than comment; but what is now to be said is certainly com¬ 
ment, and possible only from a later age. Plato’s hypothetical method, if 
it is as above described, involves the habit of trusting our insight into 
the argument rather than our insight into the conclusion. It is opposed 
to the oracular, Heraclitean mode of thought that presents itself as a 
direct intuition of reality and is unconscious of reasons for its pro¬ 
nouncements. The assumption that truth comes in independent self- 
certifying packets is abandoned, in favor of the assumption that our 
intuition that these propositions entail this proposition is more likely 
to be right than our intuition of any other sort of truth. Hence the de¬ 
cision to follow the argument wherever it leads, and to accept paradoxical 
conclusions. Socrates asks “What is your answer?” And Theaetetus re¬ 
plies: “If, Socrates, I say what I think with regard to the present ques¬ 
tion, my answer is that it cannot; but if with regard to the previous 
question, in order to avoid contradicting myself, my answer is that it 
can” (Tht. 154CD). 

This is not to say that intuition is entirely banished in the method. 
In the first place, the method entails the greatest possible cultivation of 
one sort of intuition, the intuition that this logically entails that. In the 
second place, the hypotheses from which we start have to be chosen 
somehow; and at first, before conclusions have been drawn and con¬ 
tradictions revealed, there is nothing to do but choose those that com¬ 
mend themselves to intuition. That is how hypotheses are actually 
obtained in the dialogues. Theaetetus simply intuits that knowledge is 
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perception. Charmides simply intuits that temperance is a sort of quiet¬ 
ness. What the method does is rather to economize intuition, by restrict¬ 
ing it almost entirely to the intuition of a logical implication performed 
again and again, and to criticize and dispose of other intuitions by 
examining their mutual consistency. The unique beauty of Euclidean 
geometry down to the nineteenth century was that it seemed to combine 
in perfect harmony complete logical rigor and the complete satisfaction 
of all our intuitions about the subject-matter. 

The general nature of Plato’s hypothetical method may, therefore, 
be suggested by the words hypothesis, deduction, consistency, provision- 
ality, approximation. If we compare this with the method recommended 
by Descartes, we see that it agrees in the element of deduction and 
disagrees in everything else. Descartes holds that, besides the intuition 
that this implies that, we can find other equally trustworthy intuitions. 
These therefore must form the starting-point of our reflections, not as 
provisional hypotheses but as certainties. The rest of science will consist 
in discovering what they imply. Their consequences must always be 
consistent, because they are true; and hence there is no point in looking 
out for contradiction, and no question of approximation arises. Des¬ 
cartes did, however, propose to himself, according to the second part 
of his Discourse, to proceed in practice as Plato proceeds in theory, that 
is, to act on his hypotheses with as much confidence as if he were cer¬ 
tain of them, so long as they remained his adopted hypotheses. 

Plato regarded his hypothetical method as a second best. He is ironi¬ 
cal in the Phaedo when he calls it inferior to the procedure of the physi¬ 
cists; but even there he is at the same time implying that it is really 
inferior to some method that he had hoped to find in Anaxagoras. In 
the Meno Socrates makes clear, both at the beginning and at the end 
of the hypothetical part of the dialogue, that he is adopting a makeshift 
procedure in response to Meno’s undesirable haste to reach a conclusion. 
Those remarks about the inadequacy of the present inquiry and the 
possibility of a better way, which are so common in the dialogues, refer 
in large measure to the hypothetical procedure. In the Crutylus and 
in the Republic Plato emphasizes the unsatisfactoriness of a deductive 
system whose starting-points are not known to be true; and in the latter 
work he tries to outline the superior method. 

Is an hypothesis a proposition to be proved or a proposition adopted 
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in order to prove something else; is it a premise or a demonstrand? 
Today we should probably say that the purpose of an hypothesis is 
never to prove something else, that it is usually suggested in order to 
explain something else, but that it then requires to be itself proved. 
Is this also Plato’s view? 

At any rate Plato’s conception of hypothetical procedure differs from 
ours to this extent, that with him there is no question of testing the 
hypothesis by an appeal to sensation. That an hypothesis should be dis¬ 
proved by being shown to entail a contrary of what actually occurs in 
sensible experience is no part of what he contemplates; and would con¬ 
flict with his belief that true science does not use the senses. It can be 
disproved only by being shown to contradict either other hypotheses 
or itself. Nor does he have our distinction between verifiable and un- 
verifiable hypotheses. “Discussing a matter which they cannot deter¬ 
mine” (7 repl TTpayiiaros StaAeyo/xevot o aSwarovcn e^eAey^ai, Prot. 347E) is 
a contemptuous suggestion that all interpretations of a poet’s meaning 
are unverifiable; but Plato never suspects that any of the hypotheses he 
himself deals with might be flatly unverifiable for any reason. 

There is a strong reason for believing that Plato regirded an hypothe¬ 
sis as something to be proved (or disproved), namely that in the elenctic 
dialogues both the noun and the verb and the uncompounded verb 
rWeiuii are often applied to the answerer’s thesis, that is, to the propo¬ 
sition which is professedly to be either established or refuted, and which 
in the event is always refuted. (Examples of wrofleoxs or wroTide/Mu refer¬ 
ring to the refutand: Charm . 163A, 171D, 172C; Eutho . 11C; Phaedo 
94B; Tht. 165D.) Burnet appears to take this view in his note on 
Euthyphro 9D8: 

The verb viroTiOeficu in the sense of setting before oneself or another 
a task to be done or a thing to be proved is properly Ionic, and it 
is from the Ionic dialect that Greek scientific terminology is mainly 
derived. In the sense of proposing something to be done or said it 
is as old as Homer (cf. e. g. Od. iv. 163 o<f>pa ot rj tl eVo? V7ro0rjareaL rj* 
tl e/ayov), and easily passes into the sense of ‘counsel’, ‘advise’ (e. g. 
11 . xxi. 293 avrdp tol 7tvklv<i)<s viroOrjcropLeO*, at ke 7rt^at), whence the 
title vTToOrjKcu given to didactic poems. When geometry arose the 
term was naturally used of the proposition to be proved or the 
construction to be performed, and the method adopted was to 
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deduce the consequences (tol ai>/x/Wi'ovTa) from each viroOea is in 

order to see whether they led to anything impossible or absurd. In 

that case the Wofleo-is is ‘destroyed’ (avaLpdTcu, tollitur). 

Yet, in spite of the above evidence and the view of Burnet, it must 
be maintained that Plato did not usually or primarily think of an 
hypothesis as a statement put forward for proof or disproof. Against 
the above mentioned passages in which he calls the refutand an hy¬ 
pothesis we can put other passages of the early dialogues in which he 
gives this name to one of the premises of the refutation, in other words 
to propositions posited solely in order to prove something else, and 
never themselves either proved or disproved (unless in a subsequent 
argument). Such are Charm . 160D; Meno 87D; Phaedo 92D; Prot. 
339D. The Socratic elenchus uses “hypodiesizing” both of the refutand 
and of the premises from which the refutation proceeds. The hypothe¬ 
sizing of the Law of Contradiction in Republic 437A, though preceded 
by a page of recommendation, is quite obviously performed for the 
sake of testing not the hypothesis itself, but something else, namely the 
proposition that the soul of man has three parts. Burnet’s note appar¬ 
ently implies that in the beginning all geometrical proofs were reduc¬ 
tions to absurdity of the contradictory of the demonstrand. But this is 
improbable on general grounds; and Plato’s account of mathematics 
in the Divided Line seems to imply that geometrical proofs were usu¬ 
ally direct, and also to distinguish the hypotheses quite sharply from 
the demonstrand (touto ov av ItA crKeif/iv opfxrjaoidt 510D). These consider¬ 
ations make for holding that Plato regarded an hypothesis as a propo¬ 
sition posited in order to prove something else and not a proposition 
posited in order to be itself tested. But the main reason for so holding 
is just the above development of the view that Wd0eo-i? takes its meaning 
from the meaning of wonSe/Aac , which is to posit as a start, as a prepara¬ 
tion for future activity, for something else. The notion of “positing in 
order to test the very proposition you are positing” is sophisticated and 
subsequent; first comes the simpler and more natural notion of “posit- 
ing in order to act thereon in the future”. That is what the simple verb 
rtOrffu overwhelmingly means; and that is what the compound wroriBefuu 
merely intensifies without significantly altering. There is indeed another 
compound that comes much nearer to meaning “posit a proposition in 
order to test that very proposition”, namely Trporttfe/xcu. But Burnet is 
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mistaken if he implies that 7rpori0e/xaL and vTroTiOejxa 1 mean the same in 
Plato (on Eutho . 11B7). An hypothesis is always a proposition posited 
at the beginning of a train of thought. Therefore it is naturally and 
normally a proposition posited for the proof of some other proposition, 
a premise and not a demonstrand. 

How then are we to explain those passages where the refutand is 
referred to as an hypothesis? There are two ways in which “hypothesis” 
came to have the more sophisticated, apparently selfcontradictory mean¬ 
ing of “positing X in order to discover whether you ought to posit X”; 
and both of them pass through the Socratic elenchus. In the elenchus 
the answerer’s thesis is the first event. It is the cause of all the subsequent 
activity, beginning with Socrates’ acquiring the premises he needs, going 
on to the syllogizing of those premises, and ending with the conclusion 
that contradicts the thesis. Thus it is very decidedly the beginning of a 
train of thought; it fulfils that condition of being an hypothesis. Further¬ 
more, it is posited by the answerer, as an hypothesis must be. Here then 
is a way in which the answerer’s thesis can be thought of as an hypothe¬ 
sis in the original sense. And once this connection has been made, 
then, since the answerer’s thesis is tested in the event, the word “hy¬ 
pothesis” can begin to assume the new sense of a proposition to be tested. 
But there is a second and surer way. If the elenchus is indirect, then 
the refutand is itself one of the premises in its own refutation; for the 
indirect refutation of p consists in showing that p, together with q 
which is admitted, entails r which cannot be so. Thus, whenever the 
elenchus is indirect, the answerer’s thesis is posited as a beginning not 
merely of the whole train of thought but also of the actual syllogism 
that refutes that thesis. The very great influence that this had in caus¬ 
ing the word “hypothesize” to assume the sense of “posit in order to 
test” is due to the fact that, as we have seen (above, 28 ff.), Plato regarded 
all elenchus as indirect. 

The conclusion is that the modern notion of hypothesizing as “posit¬ 
ing p in order to ascertain the truth of p” is to be found in Plato, but 
only subordinate^ to the original notion of “positing p in order to infer 
q”, from which it arose owing to Plato’s conception of the Socratic 
elenchus. 


CHAPTER 8 


HYPOTHESIS IN THE MENO 

I et us now turn to the special passages in which Plato reflects on 
the use of hypotheses. They occur in Meno, and Phaedo, and the 
Republic, and there is also something about the matter in the 
Parmenides. Of these the earliest in time is the Meno. There Socrates 
professes to borrow a way of using hypotheses from the geometers. He 
explains this use by a geometrical example which is very difficult to 
interpret from the geometrical point of view. Fortunately, however, the 
geometrical details are irrelevant to the methodological point; and 
they will be omitted from the following translation. 

Shall we then, since we agree that one ought to inquire into what 
one does not know, try to inquire together what virtue is ? 

Certainly. Although, Socrates, what I should most like to in¬ 
quire into and hear about is the question I put at the beginning; 
whether we should approach virtue as being teachable, or as com¬ 
ing to men by nature or in what way ? 

If I were the governor not merely of myself but also of you, Meno, 
we should not inquire whether virtue is teachable or not teachable 
until we had previously examined what it is; but since you make 
no attempt to govern yourself, in order that you may be a free man, 
but attempt and succeed in governing me, I will yield to you. 
What else can I do? It seems then that we must inquire of what 
sort a thing is when we do not yet know what it is. Or perhaps you 
would relax your government just slightly and allow me to inquire 
on an hypothesis whether it is teachable or how. By “on an hypothe¬ 
sis’’ I mean thus, as the geometers often inquire, when someone asks 
them, for example about a rectangle, whether it is possible for this 
rectangle to be inscribed in this circle as a triangle, they might reply: 

“I do not yet know if it is so; but I think some such thing as this 
would be useful in the matter as a sort of hypothesis: if this rec¬ 
tangle is [such and such], one thing seems to me to follow, and 
another thing if it is not such. So I should like to make an hy- 
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pothesis and tell you the consequences regarding the possibility of 
inscribing it in the circle.” In the same way about virtue let us, 
since we know neither what it is nor what sort of thing it is, inquire 
on an hypothesis whether it is teachable or not teachable, saying 
as follows: “If virtue were what sort of thing concerning the soul 
would it be teachable or not teachable? In the first place, if it is 
other than knowledge, is it teachable or not — or recollectible, as 
we said just now — do not let it matter which word we use — but 
is it teachable? Surely thus much is plain to everyone, that the only 
thing a man can be taught is knowledge ? 

It seems so to me. 

If virtue is some kind of knowledge, it would clearly be teachable? 

Of course. 

That did not take long then. If it is of this nature it is teachable; 
and if it is of this, it is not. 

Certainly. 

The next thing, apparently, is to ask whether virtue is knowledge 
or other than knowledge. 

That seems to me the next thing to ask. 

Well, now. We say, do we not, that it is good, virtue; and this 
hypothesis stands, that it is good ? 

Certainly. 

If, therefore, there is something good apart from knowledge, 
perhaps virtue may not be a sort of knowledge; but if there is no 
good that is not included in knowledge, then we should suspect 
rightly if we suspected it to be a sort of knowledge ? 

That is so. (Meno 86C-87D.) 

They proceed to prove that only knowledge is good, from which 
they conclude that virtue is a kind of knowledge. Then comes the fol¬ 
lowing : 

So we say that virtue is intelligence, either the whole or a part 
of it ? 

It seems to me, Socrates, that what has been said is well said. 

Then if this is so, the good are not good by nature? 

I think not. 

And there would be this too, I suppose. If good men came by 
nature, we should have men who knew which children had good 
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natures, and following their advice we should take these children 
and guard them in the citadel, sealing them up much more than 
gold, in order that no one should corrupt them, but when they came 
of age they should be useful to the cities. 

I suppose so, Socrates. 

Since then the good do not become good by nature, is it by learn- 
ing? 

I think that is now proved; and it is clear, Socrates, according to 
the hypothesis, if virtue is knowledge, that it is teachable. 

Perhaps indeed. But I fear we were wrong to admit this. 

It seemed all right a moment ago. 

But it must seem all right not merely a moment ago, but also 
now and iri the future, if there is to be any health in it. 

What now ? What makes you dislike it and doubt whether virtue 
is knowledge? 

I will tell you, Meno. That we did well to say that, if it is know¬ 
ledge, it is teachable, I do not take back (dvan'fle/juu) ; but see whether 
you think I am right in doubting whether it is knowledge. (Meno 
89A-89D.) 

There follows a long argument that virtue is not knowledge (the con¬ 
tradictory of what they had argued previously); and they conclude that 
virtue is not teachable. Let us therefore distinguish: 

1. The geometrical example, 86E-87B. 

2. The first deduction, as part of which virtue is proved to be 
knowledge, 87B-89C. 

3. The second deduction, as part or the whole of which virtue is 
proved not to be knowledge, SpC-end. 

What, in all this, is the proposition hypothesized? Three suggestions 
come to mind: 

1. Virtue is good. 87D3. 

2. Virtue is knowledge. 87BC. 

3. If virtue is knowledge it is teachable. 87BC. 

The reason for suggestion (1), that the hypothesis is that virtue is good, 
is that this proposition is explicitly and unmistakably called an hy¬ 
pothesis (87D3); and that nowhere else in the dialogue where hypothe¬ 
sizing is mentioned is it unmistakable precisely which proposition 
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Plato was taking as the hypothesis. This proposition has the further 
advantage of being, what we have ascertained the primary sense of 
hypothesis in Plato to be, posited simply and solely for the sake of de¬ 
ducing something else. If it is not the hypothesis in question, Plato was 
writing extremely oddly and confusingly in calling it an hypothesis 
at all. 

Yet there are serious difficulties in holding that the hypothesis is that 
virtue is good. This proposition is never again called an hypothesis or 
even referred to in the dialogue; and it seems strange that, when the 
procedure of hypothesizing is considered important enough to be ex¬ 
plained by an elaborate example, and apparently in some sense occupies 
the rest of the dialogue, it should be unnecessary to mention the actual 
proposition hypothesized more than once. Furthermore, there is an in¬ 
terval of nineteen lines between the end of the geometrical illustration 
and the statement of this proposition, an interval occupied with state¬ 
ments concerning the proposition that virtue is knowledge. What can 
be the point of that, on the present supposition? Lastly, the end of 
what we have called the first deduction strongly suggests that the hy¬ 
pothesis has nothing to do with the statement that virtue is good, but 
something to do with the statement that virtue is knowledge. A literal 
translation runs: “It is clear, Socrates, according to the hypothesis, if 
virtue is knowledge, that it is teachable” (89C). 

These considerations suggest that the hypothesis has nothing to do 
with the proposition that virtue is good, but something to do with the 
proposition that virtue is knowledge; and, when we reflect that from 
the statement of the geometrical example to the end of the dialogue the 
Meno is mainly concerned with this latter proposition, we must accept 
this conclusion as final. In answer to the really strong argument on the 
other side (namely that, if the proposition that virtue is good is not the 
hypothesis in question, it was extremely odd and confusing of Plato to 
call it an hypothesis) we can only admit that it is confusing. But we 
may explain, though not excuse, Plato’s language in the following way. 
The real hypothesis did not need to be explicitly called an hypothesis 
because it followed immediately on the geometrical example. But, in 
order to make his deduction, Plato required, besides the hypothesis, 
certain other premises. He proceeds to obtain the first of these after 
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stating the hypothesis; and the context suggests to him that this premise 
too is really an hypothesis, that is, an unproved proposition adopted for 
the sake of proving something else. 

There remains the question whether Plato regarded the hypothesis 
as being (2) that virtue is knowledge, or (3) that if virtue is knowledge 
it is teachable. In favor of (2) it may be argued that this proposition is 
made the antecedent of a hypothetical proposition immediately after 
the geometrical example, and continues to be so thought of at intervals 
throughout the remainder; and we might expect an hypothesis to ap¬ 
pear as the antecedent of a hypothetical proposition. Secondly, this is the 
kind of question that Socrates thinks ought to be attacked before the 
question Meno insists on; and so Socrates might naturally lay down 
an answer to it as an hypothesis. Thirdly, this is the only one of the 
three propositions suggested above about which the speakers are hon¬ 
estly doubtful. Such are the arguments in favor of the view that Plato 
regarded the hypothesis as being that “virtue is knowledge”. 

These arguments are, however, all mistaken, and Plato regarded the 
hypothesis as being that if virtue is knowledge it is teachable. The first 
argument, that the proposition that “virtue is knowledge” is made the 
antecedent of a hypothetical proposition, is mistaken in supposing that 
Plato’s hypothesis has anything to do with our “hypothetical proposi¬ 
tion”, except by way of ancestry, or that it was something to be ex¬ 
pressed by means of an “if”. Against the other two arguments it must 
be said that the proposition that virtue is knowledge is what it is the 
main object of the rest of the dialogue to establish or refute; but an 
hypothesis to Plato is, as we have decided, not primarily a proposition 
to be verified but a proposition posited to prove something else. 

The proposition that if virtue is knowledge it is teachable fulfils this 
requirement. It serves as one of the premises proving that virtue is 
teachable in the first deduction. In the second deduction it serves as 
one of the premises proving that virtue is not teachable, since it is taken 
as including the proposition that “if virtue is teachable it is knowledge”. 
(It is the proposition that knowledge and teachability imply each other. 
E. S. Thompson remarks that this is clearly brought out in 98D.) Fur¬ 
thermore, it is the very first ethical statement made after the geometrical 
example (87C2-4). Between the two deductions Socrates says that he 
does not withdraw ( ovk avartOefiaL 89D) this very proposition. And it 
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seems to have the same form as the geometrical example; for, though 
Plato there also is not very explicit as to which of the geometer’s words 
constitute the hypothesis, it seems probable on the whole that the 
geometer’s hypothesis is of the form “If A is B, then A is X”. 

We may feel for a moment that no one would hypothesize a proposi¬ 
tion that is “evident to everyone”, as Socrates declares this proposition 
to be (iravTi §ij\ov 87C). But that is once again our modern conception 
of hypothesis misleading us. Today an hypothesis is something to be 
tested, and therefore it cannot be “evident”. But, since Plato’s hypothe¬ 
sis was something posited in order to prove something else, the more 
evident it was the better. 

How is the act of hypothesizing to be used towards the discovery of 
truth according to the Meno? Lt.-Col. Farquharson has suggested that 
the use Plato here recommends is that which Greek geometers after¬ 
wards came to call analysis (Classical Quarterly XVII 21). This method 
of analysis is described in the histories of Greek mathematics and also 
in my note in Mind (XLV 464). It consisted in hypothesizing the propo¬ 
sition to be proved and deducing consequences from that proposition 
until you reached a consequence which you knew independently to be 
true or to be false. You could then, if the consequence was a true one, 
use it as the premise of a proof of your demonstrand; and if it was a 
false one, you could use its contradictory as a disproof of the proposition 
you had hoped to establish. Thus by making an hypothesis you were 
led beyond hypothesis to the discovery of a conclusive proof based on 
indubitable premises. 

The method of analysis and the method in the Meno both include the 
act of hypothesizing. But they have no further resemblance; they do 
not use the act in the same way. In the geometrical example in the 
Meno, analysis would begin by hypothesizing the proposition to be 
proved or disproved, namely that “it is possible for this rectangle to be 
inscribed in this circle as a triangle”, and then draw consequences from 
this hypothesis; but Plato represents the geometer as hypothesizing 
something else. In the discussion proper, since the question is whether 
virtue is teachable, the method of analysis would begin by assuming that 
virtue is teachable and draw conclusions therefrom. Other things being 
equal, it might be possible to hold that this is how Socrates does begin 
in the Meno, and that the first consequence he draws is that virtue is 
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knowledge; but it is not possible to hold that he goes on to infer 
something from virtue’s being knowledge. He goes on quite explicitly 
to prove that virtue is knowledge by a direct deduction. 

There is some temptation to interpret the use of hypothesis in the 
Meno as identical with Aristotle’s hypothetical syllogism, as a brief and 
unargued account of the latter will show. To prove that C is D, you 
first get your answerer to agree, as to an hypothesis, that if A is B then 
C is D. You then obtain the necessary premises and prove syllogistically 
that A is B. Your answerer then has to admit that C is D. (See Anal. 
5oai6-28.) Aristotle considers this procedure inferior. It is not real 
demonstration, according to him, because it does not syllogize that 
C is D, in the sense of obtaining premises from which C’s being D 
follows by one of the three figures of syllogism. It syllogizes something 
else, namely that A is B; and the step from that to the required conclu¬ 
sion is merely hypothesized. It is a second best, to be employed only 
when you cannot directly syllogize that C is D. Thus Aristotle’s hypo¬ 
thetical syllogism resembles our hypothetical syllogism with the addi¬ 
tion of a categorical proof of the minor premise. 


Ours 

1. If A is B then C is D. 

2. - 

3 * - 

4. But A is B, 

5. Therefore C is D. 


Aristotle s 

1. If A is B then C is D. 

2. Now A is X 

3. And X is B. 

4. Therefore A is B. 

5. Therefore C is D. 


Aristotle concentrates attention on propositions 2-4; and regards 1 and 5 
as unfortunate additions which prevent the argument from being a 
real demonstration. We, however, think it as strict a demonstration as 
any other; and we concentrate on propositions 1 and 4 and 5 in order 
to classify their valid and invalid forms. 

The hypothetical method of Meno resembles this procedure. The 
hypothesis itself is a proposition of the required form, namely “if virtue 
is knowledge then virtue is teachable”. The rest of the dialogue is de¬ 
voted, first to proving the antecedent of this proposition in order to 
infer its consequent, and then to disproving its consequent in order to 
infer the contradictory of its antecedent (which gives the other or de¬ 
structive form of the hypothetical syllogism). In both of these deduc- 
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tions, of which this part of the Meno consists, the hypothesis comes in, 
not as a premise of the syllogizing, but at the end of the arguments 
(89C and 98D), as a means of advancing from the syllogized conclu¬ 
sion to a further conclusion. To prove that virtue is teachable, Socrates 
gets his answerer to admit that if virtue is knowledge it is teachable; 
and he then syllogizes that virtue is knowledge. All this is exactly in 
the manner of Aristotle’s hypothetical syllogism. 

But the scheme of Aristotle’s hypothetical syllogism, which fits so 
well the first and second deductions, will not fit the geometrical ex¬ 
ample at all. On being asked whether C is D, the geometer should say 
it is so if A is B, and proceed to syllogize that A is B. His words do not 
seem to fit this at all. They imply on the contrary that he is going to 
syllogize that C is D from the premise that A is B. “If this rectangle is 
[such and such], one thing seems to me to follow, and another thing 
if it is not such. So I should like to make an hypothesis and tell you the 
consequences regarding the possibility of inscribing it in the circle.” 
Surely this means that he intends to deduce consequences from the 
hypothesis, not to it as Aristotle’s procedure does. There seems to be a 
disagreement between the geometrical example and the deductions it is 
supposed to illustrate. In the former we draw consequences from an 
hypothesis; but in the latter we establish the antecedent (or refute the 
consequent) of an hypothesis, which is a hypothetical proposition, by 
drawing consequences from some other premises. 

In this dilemma we must follow the apparent evidence of the geo¬ 
metrical example and desert that of the two deductions, for two good 
reasons. In the first place, only in the geometrical example does Plato 
speak methodologically; in the deductions he is giving us chains of 
reasoning to which we are to apply his methodological remarks. In 
the second place, because of this difference, the two deductions are much 
more capable of reinterpretation than the geometrical example. The 
example implies strongly that the hypothetical method here consists of, 
or includes, hypothesizing a proposition and then deducing conse¬ 
quences from that proposition. We must abandon the approximation 
of the two deductions to Aristotle’s hypothetical syllogism and suppose, 
as we can easily do, that Plato regarded them as consisting in, first, the 
hypothesizing of the proposition that if virtue is knowledge it is teach¬ 
able and, second, the inferring of consequences from this hypothesis. 
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In the Meno, as in the characteristic example concerning the multiplicity 
of the soul in the fourth book of the Republic, hypothetical method 
consists in answering a posed question by first laying down an hypothe¬ 
sis and then answering the question on the hypothesis. It makes an 
assumption and shows what the answer to the question must be if this 
assumption is true. 

Hypothetical method as conceived in the Meno therefore includes at 
least two of the elements which we have assigned to Plato’s hypothetical 
method in general, namely hypothesizing and deduction (though if the 
Meno were the best evidence for them we could not be at all confident 
in asserting them). It does not, however, appear to include the other 
three. It neither mentions nor implies the elements of consistency and 
provisionality and approximation. In a very indirect way they are per¬ 
haps implied, for anyone who can see the connection, in the notion of 
hypothesizing itself; but the Meno does nothing to bring out the im¬ 
plication. 

It follows that, if our general view of Plato’s hypothetical method was 
right, that method does not attain full flower in the Meno. It is, in fact, 
compared with the Phaedo and the Republic, a very unsatisfactory ac¬ 
count. It omits the greater part of the essential marks. It fails to make 
clear just what the hypothesis is, both in the geometrical example and 
in the deductions. It is extremely misleading by referring in a prominent 
place to a certain proposition as an hypothesis when it is not the hy¬ 
pothesis. Its geometry is obscure. Its description of the method is brief 
and vague. These defects we have already noticed. Another, as yet un¬ 
mentioned, follows from the fact that in the deductions the hypothesis, 
if it is what we have decided, is a proposition of which Plato was per¬ 
fectly convinced. Hence the assertion of it required no more elaboration 
than the assertion of any of the numerous premises that Plato takes for 
certain in his deductions; and hence the hypothesizing of it is not 
parallel to the geometer’s hypothesizing in the example, for that appears 
to have been performed on a proposition which the geometer was sure 
he did not know. By choosing as his hypothesis the certainty that “if 
virtue is knowledge, it is teachable” Plato practically destroys the essence 
of the hypothetical method, at least as it afterwards became, and as it 
seems to be indicated in the geometrical example. These reflections may 
incline us to accept Thompson’s view that the example adds little to 
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the sense, and is mainly there because Plato likes to deploy his geometri¬ 
cal knowledge. But, however inauspiciously the theory begins in the 
Meno, it is a weighty matter in the Phaedo and the Republic . 

However useless the Menos discussion of hypothetical method may be 
in its details, it yet seems to have value as the symbol of a valuable change 
in Plato’s writings. With the introduction of this method he is passing 
from destructive to constructive thinking, from elenchus and the refu¬ 
tation of other men’s views to the elaboration of positive views of his 
own. This dialogue begins with refutations of Meno’s definitions of 
virtue, and ends with attempts to say something positive about virtue, 
even if tentative and non-essential, by means of the hypothetical method. 
It is thus a microcosm of the whole series of Plato’s dialogues; for on 
the whole those previous to the Meno are merely destructive and those 
after it are definitely constructive. 


CHAPTER 9 

HYPOTHESIS IN THE PHAEDO 


§ I. TRANSLATION OF THE PASSAGE 


T he Phaedo s account of the method of hypothesis is the main 
account of it in Plato. It is much more serious and full and 
precise than those in the Meno and in the Republic. 

The aim of the speakers in the Phaedo is to establish that “soul is 
immortal”. Some good arguments are brought forward; but a searching 
objection from Cebes seems to make everything doubtful again. Socrates 
then says that a general discussion of the cause of generation and de¬ 
struction is required (95E); and proceeds to tell of his own experiences 
in that inquiry. In his youth he was greatly exercised by natural science. 
But the more he studied it the more ignorant and incompetent he came 
to think himself. None of the alleged causes seemed to be really a cause. 
Hope sprang in him anew when he heard that Anaxagoras taught that 
the cause and disposer of everything is mind; for he supposed that 
Anaxagoras would explain each case of generation or destruction or 
existence by showing that it was for the best; and he felt that if this 
were shown no further cause of any sort would be required. But when 
he read the book he was completely disappointed; for Anaxagoras said 
no more about the best than the other scientists. They all seemed to 
Socrates to take for the cause what was merely something without 
which the cause would not be the cause. They supposed the cause of 
Socrates’ sitting to be certain arrangements of his muscles and bones; 
whereas these arrangements were merely the means of his sitting, and 
the cause was his decision that it was best to do so. 

And so one makes the earth stay beneath the heaven by putting 
a whirl around it, and one presses down the air to make a founda¬ 
tion as if with a broad kneading-trough; but the power that makes 
them stand now as well as it was possible for them to be placed, 
they neither look for nor believe it to have any wonderful strength. 
They expect to find some Atlas who is stronger and more immortal 
than that power, and does more to hold all things together. That 
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the good and the fitting do truly fit and hold things together they 
have no conception. Now I should have been very glad to learn from 
anybody the truth about this sort of cause; but since I was deprived 
of it, and could neither discover it for myself nor learn it from any¬ 
one else, would you like me, Cebes, he said, to give you an exhibi¬ 
tion of how I have conducted my second voyage in search of the 
cause ? 

I should like it exceedingly, he said. 

Well, he said, after this it seemed to me that, since I was ex¬ 
hausted by my observation of things, I ought to take care that there 
did not happen to me what happens to those who study and ob¬ 
serve the sun in eclipse. For some of them ruin their eyes, unless 
they observe the sun’s reflection in water or something of that kind. 
Something of the kind occurred to me; and I was afraid I might 
become totally blind in soul through looking at things with my eyes 
and trying to grasp them with each of the senses. It seemed to me 
that I ought to resort to discussions (logoi) and observe the truth 
of things in them. Perhaps my likeness is in a way unlike; for I do 
not in the least admit that to observe things by discussions (logoi) 
is more like observing them in reflections than to observe them by 
actions. Anyway that is how I proceeded; and hypothesizing on 
each occasion the proposition (logos) that I judge the strongest, I 
posit as true whatever seems to me to accord therewith, and as not 
true whatever seems not to, both about cause and about everything 
else. Let me tell you more clearly what I mean; for I think that as 
yet you do not understand. 

No, by Zeus, said Cebes, not much. 

Well, he said, I mean this. It is nothing new, but what I have 
always continually said both in the previous discussion and at other 
times. I am trying to exhibit to you the kind of cause I deal with; 
and I come back to those wellworn matters and begin from them, 
hypothesizing that there is a fine itself by itself and a good and a 
tall and all the others. If you grant me them and admit that they 
exist, I hope to exhibit the cause to you from them and discover that 
soul is immortal. 

Well, I grant it, said Cebes; so you cannot be too quick with your 
conclusion. 
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Observe, he said, what comes next; and see if you think as I do. 
For it seems to me that if anything else is fine besides the fine 
itself, it is fine simply and solely because it shares in that fine; and 
so with all the others. Do you agree to such a cause ? 

I agree, he said. 

I no longer understand, said he, and I cannot recognize these 
other ingenious causes. But if anyone tells me why something is 
fine, either because it has a blooming color or shape or some such 
thing, I let everything else go (for everything else muddles me) 
and simply and solely and perhaps stupidly keep to this, that noth¬ 
ing makes it fine but the fine itself by its presence or communion 
or whatever sort of relation it is. What that relation is I do not yet 
assert, but that it is by the fine that all fine things are fine. That 
seems to me the safest answer to give both to myself and to others, 
and I think that if I cling to this I shall never fall. It is safe both 
for me and for anyone else to answer that it is by the fine that the 
fine are fine. Or don’t you think so ? 

I do. 

And by tallness the tall are tall and the taller taller, and by short¬ 
ness the shorter shorter? 

Yes. 

Then you too would not allow anyone to say that one man was 
taller than another by a head, and that the shorter was shorter by 
this same. You would insist that for your part you only say that 
everything that is taller than something else is taller by nothing 
but tallness, and taller because of tallness, and the shorter is shorter 
by nothing but shortness, and shorter because of shortness. For you 
would be afraid of encountering a contradiction, I think, if you 
say someone is taller or shorter by a head, because you would be 
saying first that the taller is taller and the shorter is shorter by the 
same thing, and second that the taller is taller by the head when a 
head is short, and it is portentous to say that anything is tall by 
virtue of anything short. Would you not be afraid of this? 

I should, said Cebes laughing. 

And you would be afraid to say that ten is more than eight by 
two, and exceeds it through this cause, instead of saying that it is 
more by multitude and through multitude? Or that two feet are 
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longer than one by a half and not by length? For that is the same 
danger. 

Certainly, said he. 

And when one is divided or added to another one, would you 
not refuse to say that the division or addition was the cause of its 
becoming two? And you would cry out that you know no other 
way in which a thing can become or enjoy the peculiar nature it 
does enjoy, and in these matters you see no other cause of its becom¬ 
ing two but the enjoyment of duality, and that any things that are 
going to be two must enjoy this, or unity if it is going to be one? 
And these divisions and additions and other such refinements you 
would dismiss, leaving them to cleverer persons to produce as an¬ 
swers. But you, fearing your own shadow, as they say, and your 
inexperience, would answer by hanging on to that safe hypothesis. 
And if anyone hung on to the hypothesis itself, you would dismiss 
him and refuse to answer until you had considered its results to see 
if they accord or disaccord with each other. And when you had to 
discuss the hypothesis itself, you would do so in the same way, 
hypothesizing another hypothesis which seemed best of those above, 
until you came to something adequate. But you would not confuse 
the two as the contradiction-mongers do, discussing the beginning 
and its results at the same time, if you wanted to discover some 
truths. They perhaps never even think or care about this. Their 
cleverness enables them to mix everything together and yet be satis¬ 
fied with themselves. But I think that you, since you are one of the 
philosophers, would do as I have said. ( Pho . 99B-101E.) 

§2. THE. METAPHOR OF ACCORD IN IOOA 

What is the meaning of the metaphor of “accord and disaccord” in 
this passage? It occurs twice, and each occurrence requires separate 
study. The first is as follows: “hypothesizing on each occasion the 
proposition that I judge the strongest, I posit as true whatever seems 
to me to accord therewith, and as not true whatever seems not to” 
(100A). The following are the two most natural conjectures as to 
Plato’s meaning: 

(1) is consistent with — is inconsistent with. 

(2) is implied by — is not implied by. 
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It is very hard to think of anything else that he could possibly have 
meant by the metaphor. At first sight we prefer the interpretation 
“consistency-inconsistency”, because it seems a much more natural and 
obvious metaphor. But a serious difficulty arises. If “accord” means “be 
consistent with”, then Socrates is saying (100A) that he takes every 
proposition for true if only it is consistent with his hypothesis. “I posit 
as true whatever seems to accord therewith.” This seems a rash and 
unwarrantable thing to do. We are not justified in adopting every 
proposition that is not contradicted by our hypothesis. 

In view of this check we must explore the possibility of the other 
interpretation, “is implied by”. In favor of “implication” there is not 
only the difficulty we have found in “consistency”, but also our general 
account of the hypothetical method. According to that account, after 
you have hypothesized a proposition, you do not inquire what is con¬ 
sistent with it but what is deducible from it, what it implies. This is 
not an entirely circular argument; for that general account was not 
based merely on the Phaedo. And in the Phaedo too, after Socrates has 
actually made his hypothesis, he and his answerer seem to imply that 
the next thing is to draw deductions from it. “. . . hypothesizing that 
there is a fine itself by itself and a good and a tall and all the others. 
If you grant me them and admit that they exist, I hope to exhibit the 
cause to you from them and discover that soul is immortal. — Well, I 
grant it, said Cebes; so you cannot be too quick with your conclusion. 
— Observe, he said, what comes next.” Here “what comes next” seems 
to mean “what logically follows”; and the “conclusion” seems to be 
the logical conclusion. 

Yet this interpretation also involves a difficulty at least as serious as 
that of “consistency”. It makes Socrates say (in 100A) that whenever he 
finds a proposition not implied by his hypothesis he sets it down as 
false. “I posit ... as not true whatever seems not to (accord with the 
hypothesis).” Now this seems very queer logic indeed. No one today 
would hold that, if p is true and p does not imply q, then q must be 
false. It seems impossible to believe either that Plato ever held this or 
that he here slipped into it by error. 

Thus both our interpretations of the metaphor of accord and discord 
have run into grave paradox, and there seems to be no third interpreta¬ 
tion. What is the way out of this difficulty? 
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There is no third interpretation. We have to choose between con¬ 
sistency and implication as the meaning of “accord”. The better is “con¬ 
sistency”, for more than one reason. The paradox to which it leads is 
much less than that to which “implication” leads. To set down propo¬ 
sitions as true because they are consistent with the hypothesis is far 
more defensible than to set them down as false because they are not 
implied thereby. And our feeling that “consistency” is the more natural 
metaphor is confirmed by Plato’s use of the words “accord” and “dis¬ 
cord” elsewhere. There is no passage in which they certainly indicate 
implication or the absence thereof; but there are several in which they 
certainly indicate consistency or inconsistency. “We must examine what 
the argument says as well as what Hippocrates says, and see if they 
accord” (Phaedrus 270C). “The assertion of these two propositions to¬ 
gether is not very musical; they are not consonant or agreeable to each 
other” (Prof. 333A) ; here, though the words are different, the metaphor 
is the same. “But what you are now saying seems to me neither conse¬ 
quent nor even accordant to what you said at first” (Go. 457E, cf. 461 A). 

How then are we to mitigate the paradox that Socrates sets down 
propositions as true because they are consistent with his hypothesis? 
One line of defence is this: “There is no real queerness in positing as 
true what merely consists with your hypothesis. It is reasonable to posit 
everything that occurs to you as true, until the emergence of an incon¬ 
sistency compels you to reject something. Socrates is going on the prin¬ 
ciple that every proposition is true until it is found to be inconsistent 
with the hypothesis or one of its real consequences, just as every prisoner 
is innocent until he is proved guilty; and, though the scientists frown 
on unsupported theories, this is an excellent principle in some theoretical 
inquiries as it is in law.” 

This defence is inadequate because such an activity would not amount 
to a method. The hypothetical method is intended to reach some par¬ 
ticular conclusion. Socrates here wishes to conclude that soul is immor¬ 
tal. But the mere activity of positing every proposition that was con¬ 
sistent with the hypothesis would not lead in any given direction. It 
would merely amass a heap of assertions. Or, if you deliberately make 
it lead to your desired conclusion, there is nothing to prevent your 
positing that conclusion immediately after positing the hypothesis itself. 
Your activity would then be finished almost as soon as it began; but 
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you could not feel that you had rendered your conclusion any more 
probable. While on the one hand “accord” means consistency and not 
implication, yet on the other hand Plato’s hypothetical method, in the 
Phaedo as elsewhere, was surely a deduction of consequences from the 
hypothesis and not merely a further hypothesizing of propositions con¬ 
sistent with the first hypothesis. 

It is necessary to conclude that Plato here does not say quite all that 
he means. He only says that the second step of the method is to find 
propositions consistent with the hypothesis; but he means that it finds 
propositions not merely consistent with them but also implied by the 
hypothesis. Although the word “accord” never meant definitely impli¬ 
cation in his writing, and cannot mean it here, yet the metaphorical 
locution makes it possible on an uninterrupted reading to feel that the 
whole hypothetical procedure has been expressed. 

“But why should Plato be so careless and vague?” The whole idea 
in his mind is that that which follows from the hypothesis is to be set 
down as true, and that whose contradictory follows from the hypothesis 
is to be set down as false. This idea has two parts; and, since they 
are not contradictories (for the contradictory of “that which follows 
from X” is not “that whose contradictory follows from X” but “that 
which does not follow from X”), the accurate expression of the whole 
idea is somewhat cumbersome. Plato chooses to be inaccurate, or at 
least inadequate, in order to preserve conversational simplicity. The 
two things he really has in mind, namely implication and inconsistency, 
cannot be neatly expressed by a single verb and its negative, because 
they are not contradictories but contraries. So he drops something of his 
meaning, trusting to its being “divined”, and takes consistency and in¬ 
consistency, which are contradictories and can be thus compactly ex¬ 
pressed. 

§3. THE METAPHOR OF ACCORD IN IOID 

The metaphor of “accord and disaccord” occurs once more in our pas¬ 
sage, and in a still more puzzling way. “If anyone hung on to the hy¬ 
pothesis itself, you would dismiss him and refuse to answer until you 
had considered its results to see if they accord or disaccord with each 
other” (101D). In using the word op/xrjOevTa (and upw^evuv 101E), which 
I have translated “results”, Plato seems to be thinking of the hypothesis 
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as an impulse that gives rise to a string of events or produces a quantity 
of material. He had used the same notion earlier: “anyway that is how 
I proceeded” (upfirjo-a 100A). And there are other dialogues in which a 
discussion is regarded as the gradual exhaustion of an original impulse 
(Rep. 510D, 51 iB; Sy. 185E; Tht. 184A). None of these other passages 
is at all definite on the question whether these “results” are logical con¬ 
sequences or results of another kind. There appears to be no place in 
Plato where opp^Oevra means logical consequences as technically and 
unmistakably as crup,fiau'ovTa can, with the possible exception of the 
present. For here probably every reader feels that the results Plato has 
in mind are only the propositions the hypothesis entails. 

It appears then that Plato is saying: “until you had considered the 
logical consequences of the hypothesis, to see if they accord or disaccord 
with each other”. This puts us in a slightly better position to answer 
the question whether “accord and disaccord” here means “imply and 
do not imply” or “be consistent and inconsistent with”. Now there is a 
very strong argument indeed for supposing that “accord” here means 
implication. This is that, if it meant consistency, Plato would be as¬ 
suming a logical impossibility; for he would be assuming that the 
consequences of an hypothesis can contradict each other, whereas they 
cannot. The various propositions that follow from a given proposi¬ 
tion are necessarily consistent both with the given proposition and 
with each other. This absurdity is avoided if we take him to be say¬ 
ing: “you would refuse to answer until you had considered the (sup¬ 
posed) consequences of the hypothesis to see if they follow from each 
other or fail to follow”. If they fail to follow they are not really conse¬ 
quences. Thus the whole procedure would consist in (1) making an 
hypothesis, (2) drawing its consequences, (3) checking these conse¬ 
quences to see that they are really such (this is the step described in our 
present passage), and (4) positing these consequences as true (as de¬ 
scribed earlier, 100A). 

Yet this will not do. Somehow or other it is necessary to get over the 
apparent logical absurdity and take “accord” as meaning consistency 
here also, for the following reasons. (1) On the above interpretation, 
Plato in our present passage puts a disproportionate emphasis on the 
minor activity of checking one’s logical calculations. In logic as in arith¬ 
metic it is always desirable to check any long operation; but there is 
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little point in referring to that here, and no point at all in mentioning it 
to the exclusion of the other steps and as if it were the most important 
of them all, especially in what purports to be a first introduction of the 
procedure to a man as yet unacquainted therewith. (2) There are the 
general arguments, previously rehearsed, for believing that in Plato’s 
logic the metaphor of “accord” never meant implication and often meant 
consistency. In the present passage “disaccord” or Static ovel seems a par¬ 
ticularly unnatural metaphor for “does not follow from”. (3) It seems 
very unlikely that in two passages so closely connected in time and 
significance Plato would mean different things by the metaphor; and 
we have concluded that in the earlier he means consistency. It still 
seems unlikely, even when we recall that in this very passage there is 
an outrageous case of such ambiguity. “You would answer by hanging 
on to that safe hypothesis. And if anyone hung on to the hypothesis 
itself”, etc. The first “hang on” means something like “insist on believ¬ 
ing”; but the second means “object to”. When what a writer wishes to 
say could be expressed by a word he has just used in another sense, 
this word frequently presents itself to him in the new sense without 
his realizing that he has just used it in another; and that is probably 
the manner of Plato’s “hangings on” here; but such an accident is 
hardly likely to happen to a word so central to the context as is “accord” 
here. (4) Even those readers of the Phaedo who have expressed most 
dismay at our passage have never, so far as I know, ventured to escape 
by reinterpreting “accord” as implication. (Mr. Murphy interprets it as 
implication [CQ XXX 41]; but he does not do so as the conclusion of 
an exposition of the difficulty of the other view.) They have supposed 
instead either that Plato here made an error or that his text has been 
interpolated. For these reasons we must hold that “accord” here too 
means consistency; and we must wrestle with the logical absurdity that 
appears in consequence. 

The supposed logical absurdity is that Plato here implies that the 
consequences of an hypothesis can be inconsistent one with another. 
Now in discussing the distinction between direct and indirect elenchus, 
we found reasons for believing that Plato regarded all elenchus as in¬ 
direct, that is, as working by showing that the refutand entails a false¬ 
hood; and further that he thought that this falsehood was always the 
selfcontradiction of the refutand; and further that he regarded the 
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elenchus as making the refutand lead to this selfcontradiction without 
the aid of any additional premises. (Above, 30-34.) If these things are 
so, Plato believed that an hypothesis (for a refutand is an hypothesis 
and is often called so in the dialogues) can have as one of its conse¬ 
quences the contradictory of itself; and if he believed that, he surely 
may have believed also that it can have as one of its consequences the 
contradictory of another of them. That an hypothesis may by itself en¬ 
tail the contradictory of itself is in fact the general assumption of the 
elenctic procedure; and every particular elenchus is supposed to be 
precisely the eliciting from a given proposition of its own contradictory. 
It is a very short step from this to holding that a proposition may have 
a pair of conflicting consequences; and we can make it even shorter by 
reflecting that, as Mr. Murphy has suggested to me, Plato’s phrase “the 
results of the hypothesis” ( to , a tt eVeiVr/s bpix^Oevra) may very well in¬ 
clude the hypothesis itself. It means “all the propositions you have when 
you have exhausted the impulse that began with the hypothesis”; and 
the hypothesis itself is one of these. Mr. Hardie (A Study in Plato 67, 
referring to Cra. 436D) says that Plato in the Cratylus recognizes that 
it is paradoxical to imply that the consequences of a single hypothesis 
can be inconsistent with each other; but he has mistaken the meaning 
of the passage, which merely says that even if all the consequences are 
consistent with each other and with the hypothesis they may still be 
false, because the hypothesis itself may be false. 

There is a good enough sense in which an hypothesis really can give 
rise to a consequence that contradicts another of its consequences or 
the hypothesis itself. The hypothesis may be a whole of parts, and one 
of them may be latently inconsistent with another. Plato offers no crite¬ 
rion to distinguish a complex from an atomic proposition; and it is not 
clear that a perfectly watertight distinction could ever be made. That 
is one reason for holding that what Plato says here is not a logical 
absurdity; and it is perfectly sufficient in itself. Nevertheless, in view 
of the stumbling this passage has caused, we may add a second. 

Whitehead and Russell, by their Pnncipia Mathematica, have made 
familiar to most mathematicians and philosophers the idea of complete 
axiomatization. This is the idea of enumerating exhaustively and ex¬ 
plicitly all the premises required to deduce a given body of propositions. 
A system is completely axiomatized if nothing whatever is required in 
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order to deduce its theorems except what is explicitly stated in its 
axioms. The notion of logical “rigor” includes the notion that all the 
required premises have been mentioned. 

For our present purpose we need to notice two facts about this great 
idea. The first is that perhaps it is only an ideal and can never be 
realized. For it assumes a sort of isolability which perhaps cannot be 
had. It assumes that we can construct a system in which the theorems 
will follow from the axioms no matter what happens outside the system . 
It also assumes that our symbols can enter new combinations without 
relevant alteration of their meaning; and, as Whitehead has himself 
suggested (Philosophical Review, March 1937), perhaps this cannot be 
guaranteed. There might be a fluidity or an interdependence in the 
nature of things that defeated the ideal of axiomatization. Difficulty 
seems likely to arise also from the fact that, for the perfection of the 
ideal, the axioms must generate not merely what may be called the 
content of the theorems, but also the logical forms and principles ac¬ 
cording to which the theorems are deduced. Can we really get our 
principles of deduction completely inside our postulates? May not the 
Principia come to seem as little axiomatized as Euclid does now, and 
may not this process continue indefinitely ? 

The second fact for us to notice about the ideal of axiomatization is 
that it has not always existed in men’s minds, and still exists only in 
those of mathematicians and philosophers. It is not the common way 
of looking at deduction. In ordinary thought a conclusion is regarded 
as following from only one or two of the many premises it requires ac¬ 
cording to this ideal. Not merely do the formal principles of the deduc¬ 
tion remain wholly implicit. Many of the material premises required 
remain so too. The inference that John is in because his hat is on the 
peg demands many other premises that we never think of formulating. 
It even happens that we do formulate some of these other premises 
and still regard the conclusion as flowing not from them but only from 
some special premise; and that is the fundamental point for under¬ 
standing Plato here. We habitually divide the logically necessary prem¬ 
ises (or rather as many of them as we are aware of) into two groups, 
the one or two or three that we regard as the “efficient causes” of the 
conclusion, and the mass of others that we regard as merely the “con¬ 
ditions” without which the true premise would not have had the ef- 
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feet it does. What leads us to place a premise in the group of “condi¬ 
tions” is usually its relative permanence in our beliefs or in nature. 
The proposition we have only just thought of, and the proposition that 
states a fleeting event, are regarded as the premises of the inference; 
those we believe year in and year out are merely its conditions. 

This is the sense, the natural and ordinary sense, in which Plato 
speaks of an hypothesis having conflicting consequences. It may have 
conflicting consequences on our standing assumptions, that is, when 
combined with some of our permanent beliefs. There is no logical 
absurdity in the passage. 

What is the relation between the procedure described in this pas¬ 
sage and that of the previous one? Previously he said: “hypothesizing 
on each occasion the logos that I judge the strongest, I posit as true 
whatever seems to me to accord therewith, and as not true whatever 
seems not to” (100A). Now he says: “Hanging on to that safe hy¬ 
pothesis . . . you would refuse to answer until you had considered 
its results to see if they accord or disaccord with each other” (101D). 
The connection is as follows. The main outline of the hypothetical 
method is given in the earlier passage, as we have interpreted it: (1) 
make an hypothesis, (2) posit as true what follows therefrom and as 
false that whose contradictory follows therefrom. But in exploring the 
consequences of an hypothesis you may find two that contradict each 
other, or one that contradicts the hypothesis itself. This is the possibility 
contemplated in the second passage and unmentioned in the first. When 
this happens, Plato means, the hypothesis must be abandoned; for it 
has been refuted in the very way in which the elenchus always works. 
Only when it does not happen, or so long as it does not happen, can 
we apply the procedure of the first passage, which is the proper aim 
of the hypothetical method, namely, draw the consequences of the 
hypothesis and posit them as true. In drawing the consequences of 
an hypothesis we are in fact advancing the main aim of the method, 
which is to deduce something from the hypothesis, and at the same 
time to some extent testing the hypothesis; for if it should lead to a 
contradiction it would be refuted, and the longer it fails to do so the 
more it grows in our confidence. The two passages have seemed con¬ 
tradictory to some readers only because they took each as a full account 
of the method. But each is partial, and the second much more so than 
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the first. In the first Plato regards the method as constructive, which 
is what it aims at being. In the second he brings out the critical ele¬ 
ment in it, in response to an imaginary critic. The whole method as 
so far described comes to this: in order to reach a desired conclusion, 
(1) hypothesize whichever hypothesis seems strongest to you of those 
that seem likely to lead to the conclusion; (2) draw the consequences 
of this hypothesis; (3) see whether they give rise to any contradiction; 
if they do, begin from the beginning again with another hypothesis; 
but, so long as they do not, (4) posit as true that which the hypothesis 
entails, and as false that of which the hypothesis entails the contradictory. 
In this description the third element is a test of the hypothesis; and 
to that extent the procedure here outlined is a test of the hypothesis and 
not a proof of something else by means of the hypothesis. But the 
Phaedo as a whole entirely supports the general statement (above, 116) 
that to Plato an hypothesis was primarily a premise and not a demon¬ 
strand, a proposition posited in order to prove something else and not 
in order to be itself established or refuted. The original statement of 
the method makes the hypothesis unequivocally a premise (100A). 
The employment of the method in the dialogue is equally unequivocal. 
The hypothesis chosen is the theory of Ideas. There is no question of 
testing or recommending this theory in any way; but it is used as a 
premise for inferring another proposition, namely that soul is immortal. 
Socrates introduces the notion of testing only when he comes to imagine 
somebody objecting to the hypothesis (101D). Even then he never 
thinks of an empirical test; the whole inquiry is “by discussion” merely, 
cTKeij/Ls ev Aoyoi?. And the testing never becomes an end in itself; he 
seeks to confirm the hypothesis only because he thereby confirms the 
conclusion that follows from the hypothesis. 

But here a difficulty occurs. What has just been declared to be a test¬ 
ing of the hypothesis seems to be regarded by Plato as not so. Pie seems 
expressly to distinguish it therefrom. He urges that we ought to keep 
the activity of “seeing whether the results accord or disaccord with each 
other” quite separate from that of “discussing the hypothesis itself . . . 
by hypothesizing another hypothesis which seemed best of those above, 
until you came to something adequate”; and his language implies that 
whereas the second of these is a testing of the hypothesis the first is not. 
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One way out of this difficulty would be to abandon the view that 
“seeing if the results accord” really is a sort of test of the hypothesis; 
and this would enable us to maintain a simplified and more universal 
form of the general doctrine that an hypothesis to Plato was not pri¬ 
marily a proposition to be tested. But “seeing if the results accord” is 
so strongly reminiscent of the elenchus that we must retain the view 
that it is a sort of test, and explain Plato’s apparent implication to the 
contrary thus. (1) Because he is urging that we ought to keep the two 
activities separate, he emphasizes their difference; and because the 
second is simply and solely a means of recommending the hypothesis, 
he tends to represent the first as not such a means. (2) Whereas the 
second is merely a means of establishing the hypothesis, the first is 
not merely so but also an integral part of the hypothetical method. For 
the activity of seeing whether the results accord, though it has the 
effect of testing the hypothesis and is here expressed in a way that brings 
out that aspect, is identical with the activity of inferring consequences 
from the hypothesis, and that is one of the main elements of the method. 
It is not primarily concerned with the truth of the hypothesis, which 
the other is. It is thus intrinsic to the method. However little you reck 
of testing your hypothesis, you cannot help testing it to this extent. 
But the other procedure is wholly extrinsic. It is nothing but a test of 
the hypothesis, and tests are not the purpose of the method. (3) “Seeing 
whether the results accord”, considered as a test, is merely negative. 
It can sometimes show that the hypothesis must be abandoned, but 
never that it must be retained. “Hypothesizing a higher hypothesis”, 
on the other hand, positively confirms it. These considerations show, 
first, that “seeing whether the results accord” is not primarily a test, 
in spite of the manner of its expression here; and, second, that there is 
good reason why Plato should represent it as not a test at all when he 
was anxious to distinguish it from something that was merely such. 

Phaedo 100A refers only to the development of a hypothetical system. 
Phaedo 101D1-5 notes that this development may reveal a defect which 
requires you to abandon the hypothesis, and refers mainly to this but 
partly to development. Phaedo 101D6-E1 points to the further task of 
confirming an hypothesis whose system develops no internal defect. 
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§4. HYPOTHESIZING A HIGHER HYPOTHESIS 

We have been carried imperceptibly into a discussion of the next 
phrase, “hypothesizing a higher hypothesis”, and have already made 
several assumptions about Plato’s meaning here. These must now be 
brought into the open. The passage is as follows: “And when you had 
to discuss the hypothesis itself, you would do so in the same way, 
hypothesizing another hypothesis which seemed best of those above, 
until you came to something adequate.” The sort of “discussion” in 
question is recommendation or defence. Socrates is thinking of the 
objector who says: “Yes, your conclusion follows from your hypothesis; 
but how do you know the hypothesis is true?” The defence he indicates 
is to apply the hypothetical method to the hypothesis itself. The pur¬ 
pose of this method is to establish a given conclusion, and it does so 
by positing an hypothesis and deducing the conclusion therefrom. Very 
well then. Let the suspected hypothesis be your given conclusion, and 
prove it by deducing it from some other hypothesis. In other words, 
institute a new train of thought, having as its conclusion the proposition 
that was the hypothesis in the earlier train. 

The new hypothesis is to be the one that seems best of those “above”. 
What does the metaphor of “above” mean here? Since the essential char¬ 
acteristic of the second hypothesis is that it implies the first, this metaphor 
must include the notion of implication in its meaning. Hypothesize the 
best of those hypotheses that imply the first hypothesis — or better, per¬ 
haps, that seem likely to imply the first hypothesis, since at first you may 
not be clear whether the deduction will succeed. But does “above” mean 
any more than this? Some readers feel that it means also “more compre¬ 
hensive, more universal, farther removed from the particulars”; and 
Archer-Hind quotes Aristotle: “By ‘up’ I mean towards the universal” 
{Anal. Post . 82323). The second hypothesis implies the first because 
it includes it. In the extreme form this interpretation is certainly wrong. 
Plato is not thinking of definitions, as Archer-Hind supposed; and he 
does not mean by “a higher hypothesis” the definition of a concept 
wider than that defined in the “lower” hypothesis. We have seen that 
there is no necessary connection between hypothesis and definition 
(above, 104). He may, however, be thinking that the higher includes 
the lower as Newton’s laws included Kepler’s. He may also be think- 
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ing that the higher, as nearer to the source of implication, is grander 
and more important. But both these are only overtones to his funda¬ 
mental meaning of “implication”. 

“Until you came to something adequate.” This phrase indicates, in 
the compactest possible form, that the opponent might object to your 
second hypothesis too, in which case you would have to deduce it from 
a third. And if he objected to the third, you would have to deduce it 
from a fourth. And so on. But this process might be terminated by 
your reaching “something adequate”. This surely means “some ade¬ 
quate hypothesis”; and two questions arise. (1) Adequate to what? 
(2) What sort of hypothesis would Plato consider adequate to what¬ 
ever it is? The answer to the first is determined by the context. The 
whole passage (101DE) is about the possibility of objection’s being 
taken to your hypothesis; and so an “adequate” hypothesis cannot be 
anything but an hypothesis to which your hearer will not object, one 
that he will be as willing to take for true as you are. “Adequate” is “ade¬ 
quate to satisfy your objector, and thus prove, as far as you and he are 
concerned, the conclusion you set out to prove”. It is not “adequate 
to satisfy yourself”; for you were already satisfied with the first hy¬ 
pothesis. Nor is it “adequate to satisfy anyone”; for dialectic takes no 
account of anyone except those present. This enables us to answer the 
second question also, namely, what sort of hypothesis would Plato con¬ 
sider adequate to satisfy the objector? There is no sort of hypothesis 
which as such satisfies objectors. The characteristic of satisfying objec¬ 
tors is not uniquely correlated with any other characteristic of hy¬ 
potheses. The question was raised in the expectation that some episte¬ 
mological answer would be relevant, such as “The adequate hypothesis 
is the self-evident one”. But, since Plato is merely aiming at an hy¬ 
pothesis that the objector will agree to, epistemology does not enter 
into the matter at all. This has the important consequence that there 
is no connection between the “something adequate” of the Phaedo and 
the “unhypothesized beginning” of the Republic (511). The latter is 
an epistemological concept; and it belongs to a somewhat different 
conception of the hypothetical method. 

“Yet surely there is more in choosing an hypothesis than merely find¬ 
ing one that your interlocutor will accept. Plato’s dialectic is not mere 
persuasion. It is an effort towards real knowledge, or at least rational 
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opinion; and the dialectician must choose his hypothesis so as to con¬ 
vince himself along with others. Of all the thousands of hypotheses 
from which a man could deduce a desired conclusion, what makes one 
better than another? What makes one the ‘strongest’, as Socrates puts 
it (100A)? Surely an hypothesis ought to be ‘adequate’ in this sense 
too.” 

These reflections are perfectly true, but they do not apply to this 
particular passage: “until you came to something adequate”. There 
Plato is thinking merely of persuading the objector. At first it may 
seem odd to admit that Plato held that some hypotheses are better than 
others, and yet maintain that in the present passage he is thinking only 
of hypotheses that the objector will accept, and not of any other kind 
of betterness. But it will seem more reasonable if we inquire just what 
it is that makes one hypothesis better than another according to Plato. 
He speaks of “an hypothesis worthy of acceptance” earlier in this dia¬ 
logue, in a passage which at first seems to offer what we want: 

How can this proposition of yours be brought into tune with that 
one ? — Nohow, said Simmias. — And yet, said he, if any proposi¬ 
tion ought to be in tune it is one about harmony. — It ought, said 
Simmias. — And this of yours, said he, is not in tune. But consider 
which of the propositions you choose, that learning is recollection 
or that soul is harmony ? — Undoubtedly the former, Socrates, said 
he. For the latter came to me without demonstration through a cer¬ 
tain specious analogy, which is what recommends it to most people; 
and I know that arguments which make their “demonstration” 
through analogies are charlatans; and if you do not watch them 
they deceive you nicely, both in geometry and in everything else. 
Whereas the proposition about recollection and learning was stated 
by means of an hypothesis worthy of acceptance. For we said that 
our soul existed even before it came into a body, in the same way as 
that essence to which is given the name of “which exists”; and this 
I am persuaded that I am fully justified in accepting. (Phaedo 
92C-E.) 

In this passage something logically better is contrasted with some¬ 
thing logically worse, and mention is made of “an hypothesis worthy 
of acceptance”. Yet, apparently, it is not better and worse hypotheses 
that are being contrasted, but the hypothetical method as such that 
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is being contrasted with another way of reaching conclusions. Simmias 
says the proposition that learning is recollection was obtained by demon¬ 
stration from the respectable hypothesis about the essence “which exists”; 
in other words, it was obtained by the hypothetical method from the 
hypothesis of the Ideas, the ruling hypothesis in the Phaedo. But the 
proposition that soul is harmony was reached by a “demonstration” that 
was merely an analogy. He seems to use the word “demonstration” 
derisively in this second occurrence; and his implication is that analogi¬ 
cal argument is not the hypothetical method at all. It contains no ex¬ 
plicit, responsible hypothesizing, and no rigorous deduction of any 
sort. Thus after all this passage tells us nothing about what constitutes 
a good hypothesis except that the theory of Ideas is one. This would 
still be so even if we did not follow the editors in translating et ko? by 
“analogy”. (A minor objection to the above interpretation of 92C-E is 
that it makes Simmias understand the hypothetical method before 
Socrates explains it to Cebes in 100A. But the failure in dramatic veri¬ 
similitude is small and of a likely kind.) 

There is, however, another passage in the Phaedo that throws more 
light on the difference between a good and a bad hypothesis, although 
it does not use the word “hypothesis”: 

With regard to such things it seems to me, as perhaps it does to 
you, Socrates, that to know them clearly in the present life is either 
impossible or extremely difficult, but not to attack (cAe'yxeiv) what 
is said about them by all means and refuse to give up until you 
have exhausted every way of looking at them is the part of a very 
soft man. For we ought to achieve one or other of these things about 
them: either learn or discover what the truth of them is; or, if that 
is impossible, at least to get hold of the best and least refutable 
(SvaegeXeyKTorcLTov) of human propositions and voyage through life 
mounted upon it like an adventurer on a raft, unless one could 
cross with less danger and risk on a steadier vessel, some divine 
proposition. ( Phaedo, 85CD.) 

For some purposes what is said here of “propositions” or logoi may 
be taken as true of hypotheses. Plato is connecting the attainment of 
the best proposition or hypothesis with the notion of elenchus. If in 
reply to an objection or elenchus you can restate your hypothesis so 
that the objection fails, it is thenceforth inoculated against that particu- 
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lar objection, and so stronger. The best or “least refutable” hypothesis 
is that which by a series of modifications has been rendered immune 
to all the refutations so far conceived. 

But this procedure is just that internal and negative test that Plato 
expresses as “seeing whether the results accord or disaccord with each 
other”. For the form which elenchus takes is precisely the attempt to 
prove that the results do disaccord with each other or with the hy¬ 
pothesis itself. This internal procedure then is the real test, the test 
about which the dialectician himself cares. The external process of 
deducing the hypothesis from a higher one is purely to satisfy the objec¬ 
tor; and, if it is to satisfy the dialectician too, the higher hypothesis 
must pass the same internal test. There is nothing better within the 
confines of the hypothetical method. Only two things could be better; 
actual knowledge or “some divine proposition”. Thus we have the 
curious fact that, of the two procedures mentioned in 101CD, the one 
that Plato there treats as a test of the hypothesis is the one that he did 
not regard as the real test. The real testing of the hypothesis is identical 
with the hypothetical procedure itself, namely drawing consequences 
from the hypothesis. Deducing the hypothesis from a higher one is a 
test only from the point of view of an outsider who does not see the 
value of the hypothetical method; but it is represented as the only test 
here because Plato is here considering the outsider’s point of view. 

“But you would not confuse the two as the contradiction-mongers 
do, discussing the beginning and its results at the same time.” Here the 
beginning” is surely the hypothesis. This is perhaps the first appearance 
of the word apxrj or “beginning” in its logical sense of “principle”, though 
the metaphysical sense is said to have been used by Anaximander. “Dis¬ 
cussing the beginning” must be a way of referring to deducing an 
hypothesis from a higher one; and “discussing its results” must be a 
way of referring to “seeing whether the results accord or disaccord with 
each other”. Plato’s insistence on keeping these separate seems at first 
unnecessary because it is hard to see how they could be combined. But 
he says that certain “contradiction-mongers” do combine them; and 
in fact what he is inculcating is the most fundamental element of the 
hypothetical method, which consists in distinguishing at every instant 
between what you are assuming and what you are deducing. For thought 
to advance, a system of implications must become visible; and the 
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bigger the system the greater the possible advance. But no such system 
can ever become visible unless you are willing to assume a given 
proposition long enough to work out some of its consequences. If, each 
time you begin to deduce the results of p, you are distracted from your 
task by your own doubts about p, or by other men’s attacks on it, the 
system cannot appear, and your opinions can only be a heap of in¬ 
tuitions. Hence the need for hypothesizing, which need is the origin 
of the hypothetical method. 

Besides explicitly saying that you must keep the two activities sepa¬ 
rate, Plato seems to imply fairly definitely that you must take them in 
a certain order. You must first deduce the consequences of your hy¬ 
pothesis, and secondly deduce your hypothesis from a higher one; not 
the other way about. “You would not answer (attacks on the hypothesis) 
until you had examined its consequences.” This accords with the views 
we have elucidated. Deducing the consequences is both the real busi¬ 
ness of the hypothetical method (in order to prove the desired con¬ 
clusion) and the only real test of the hypothesis. If the hypothesis fails 
to imply the conclusion, or if it develops an internal contradiction, it 
will have to be abandoned anyhow; and there would be no point in 
trying to defend it against outside objections by deducing it from a 
higher hypothesis. If it could be so deduced the higher hypothesis would 
itself involve the contradiction involved by the lower. 

These reflections make it unnecessary to say that Plato is here thinking 
of attacks made by Protagoras and others on mathematics, as Burnet 
said; and false to say that Plato is enunciating the Aristotelian position 
that you must not ask for a proof of first principles, as Heinrich Maier 
seems to do (Die Syllogistic des Aristoteles II, 2, 46-56). The passage 
is like Descartes’ Discourse in insisting on an order, as Professor Taylor 
points out; but the items to be ordered have no resemblance in the 
two thinkers. 


§5. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 

How far is the method as Socrates describes it practised in the dia¬ 
logue? This question can be soon answered if we arrange Socrates’ ac¬ 
count in three parts: 

(1) Hypothesizing a proposition and positing as true what agrees 
therewith. 
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(2) Seeing whether any contradiction arises out of the hypothesis. 

(3) Deducing the hypothesis from a higher one. 

The first of these is performed at large throughout the dialogue. The 
main proposition hypothesized is the theory of Ideas, and the main 
conclusion deduced therefrom, by three different routes, is that soul is 
immortal. A minor hypothesis is that soul is harmony (called an hy¬ 
pothesis at 93C10 and 94B1), from which it is sought to conclude that 
soul is mortal. The second part, seeing whether any contradiction arises 
out of the hypothesis, is not a distinct operation from the first, but 
rather a possibility for which we look out while engaged in the first. 
This possibility is not realized in the Phaedo in the deductions from 
the main hypothesis; the theory of Ideas is not found to lead to con¬ 
tradiction here as in the Parmenides. But it is realized in the deductions 
from the minor hypothesis that soul is harmony. That proposition leads 
to the “contradictions” that all souls are equally good (94A), and that 
soul never rules over body; and has to be abandoned. The third part, 
deducing the hypothesis from a higher one, is never undertaken in the 
Phaedo, which is another evidence that Plato considered it external 
and inessential. 

A much more puzzling question is: What is the relation of this 
account of method to its context ? It seems a mere excrescence. Socrates 
might have said merely this: “First I sought for causes as the scientists 
do. Then I saw that the real cause is the Good. But I could not find 
the Good. At last I invented for myself a third kind of cause, not so 
good as the Good but better than that of the physicists, namely participa¬ 
tion in the Idea.” Why does he talk about hypothesis before introducing 
the third kind of cause? The connection seems perfectly accidental. 
Surely you could have the third kind of cause without the method, 
and have either of the two previous kinds of cause with the method ? 
What is the relation between these two things: (1) abandoning the 
search for the Good, (2) adopting the hypothetical method ? 

It will not do to say that the hypothetical method and the belief in 
formal causes go together because the method eschews the senses and 
the formal causes are not accessible to sense. It is true that the method 
eschews the senses, and true that the Ideas cannot be sensed; but this 
does nothing to explain why Socrates adopted the method only when 
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he had abandoned the Good. Surely he did not think at this time that 
the Good could only be found through the senses. The problem may 
be put in this way. When at last Socrates had abandoned the use of 
the senses and adopted the hypothetical method, why did he not try 
once again to ascertain the Good, now that he had much better in¬ 
struments of research? Surely the abandonment of the senses and the 
adoption of this method offered the hope that now at last he would be 
able to explain things by means of the Good. But, according to the ac¬ 
count, he never put his new weapons to the test upon his heart’s desire. 
Instead he used them on a second-best sort of explanation. 

There appears to be no satisfactory answer to this problem, and only 
two suggestions that have any plausibility at all. The first is that Plato 
wants to introduce his new method impressively in this dialogue, and 
this seems an impressive place to do so. In other words, there is no 
real connection between the introduction of the method and the switch 
from final to formal causes. Plato is merely emphasizing the importance 
of the method by representing it as entering Socrates’ life at a time of 
momentous change. The unsatisfactoriness of this suggestion is obvious. 
The only other solution that seems worth even a moment’s considera¬ 
tion is that Plato believed at this time that the hypothetical method 
could not be applied to the Good. If he held that you could not hy¬ 
pothesize the Good, so to speak, and that the hypothetical method could 
never lead to valuable doctrines on this supreme matter, then when he 
made Socrates adopt the hypothetical method he would naturally make 
him also abandon the search for the Good. “But”, we at once exclaim, 
“is there any reason why the method should be debarred from this 
particular subject, and is there any evidence that Plato thought it was?” 
If we interpreted the Divided Line in the Republic as contemptuous 
of the hypothetical method, and as implying that this method cannot. 
be used to seek the Good, then the Republic would be evidence in sup¬ 
port of this interpretation of the Phaedo; but, according to the view of 
the Line which will be recommended below, Plato in the Republic 
holds on the contrary that the method can lead us to the Good. There¬ 
for he had changed his mind between the two dialogues if, when 
writing the Phaedo, he thought the method could not be applied to 
the Good. We remain without adequate reason for adopting any particu- 
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lar answer to the question why Plato in the Phaedo made the abandon¬ 
ment of the search for the Good simultaneous with the adoption of the 
hypothetical method. 

If we now review our attempt to elucidate the Phaedo on hypothesis, 
we see that this dialogue contains fairly explicitly all the elements that 
we declared characteristic of the method in general. Socrates explicitly 
says that he makes an hypothesis. We have decided after some difficulty 
that he also means to say (though he does not quite say it) that he 
deduces consequences therefrom. The primary purpose of these two 
activities is to reach a desired conclusion and thereby prove it; Socrates 
does not say this in abstract language, but it is sufficiently obvious in 
his procedure in the last argument for immortality. But the consequences 
of the hypothesis might, according to Plato’s logic, be contradictory 
either of each other or of the hypothesis itself. In that case the hy¬ 
pothesis would be untenable and no conclusion could properly be es¬ 
tablished by its means. It therefore becomes a secondary purpose of 
the deduction to see whether any such contradiction does arise, and 
this is explicitly stated (101D). If it does, the hypothesis must be re¬ 
formulated to avoid it; and then we must begin our deductions again 
from the new hypothesis, again trying first to reach the desired con¬ 
clusion and secondly to detect any contradiction. This procedure im¬ 
plies both a determination to avoid contradiction, which is often ex¬ 
pressed in the dialogues, and a belief in the value of gradual approxima¬ 
tion, which does not find expression. Since the primary purpose of the 
deduction is to establish the desired conclusion, the hypothesis is pri¬ 
marily a premise; but secondarily it is a conclusion to be itself recom¬ 
mended or destroyed by the absence or presence of contradiction among 
its consequences. Plato adds, in the Phaedo alone, that it may be further 
recommended by being deduced from a higher hypothesis. The whole 
method functions solely in the dialectical plane; that is to say, it is 
an affair of question and answer and thinking, without any appeal to 
observation or experiment. It is a second best (99C), a raft, as it were 
(85D), with which to meet the waves as well as we can in default of 
“clear knowledge” or divine inspiration; but Plato evidently thinks it 
a fairly stout raft, and he evidently does not think that using the senses 
would be superior. 


CHAPTER 10 


HYPOTHESIS IN THE REPUBLIC 


§ I. A CONFLICT BETWEEN PLATo’s EPISTEMOLOGY 


AND HIS METHODOLOGY 


lato believed in the possibility of absolute, incorrigible knowledge. 



Intelligence, he said in the Timaeus 51DE, is not the same as true 


A. opinion, for these two came into being separately and are unlike 
in nature. “The one comes to be in us through teaching, but the 
other owing to persuasion; and the one can always give a true ac¬ 
count, but the other none; and the one is immovable by persuasion, 
but the other can be persuaded away; and it must be said that the one 
can be enjoyed by every man, but intelligence by gods, and by some 
small race of men.” In the Theaetetus he argued elaborately and en¬ 
ergetically that knowledge would not be true opinion even if that opinion 
could give an account of itself. In the Republic he was, though brief, 
most definite of all; he bluntly said that knowledge could not be the 
same as opinion because the latter is fallible but the former infallible 
(477E). He rated opinion at a very low value compared with knowledge. 

But his hypothetical method, if our analysis of it has been correct, 
can never attain to absolute knowledge. It is merely approximative; 
and, however much work has been done, the possibility that the ruling 
hypothesis is false must always remain. It thus appears that Plato’s 
methodology, in the Meno and the Phaedo, is at variance with his 
epistemology as stated in the Republic and later works. The Aristotelian 
or the Cartesian methodology would have been, it seems, more suitable 
to this theory of knowledge; for both Aristotle and Descartes believed 
in absolute incorrigible starting-points, guaranteed by an infallible in¬ 
tuition, from which certain conclusions could be deduced. 

We have seen that Plato regarded his hypothetical method as only 
a second best; but, when we recall that he believed in the possibility 
of absolute knowledge, we may think that he ought to have regarded 
it as a tenth best, and we must certainly wonder why he devoted so 
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much space to its elaboration and so little, apparently, to the elabora¬ 
tion of a method for winning the real and not impossible prize, infallible 
certainty. 

There is a passage in the Cratylus (436D) that seems to record the 
kind of dissatisfaction with mere hypothetical consistency that we should 
expect from a man with Plato’s view of knowledge. 

If the giver [of names] made a mistake in the first place and then 
distorted the rest to meet it and compelled them to accord with 
him, it would not be at all surprising, just as in diagrams sometimes, 
when a slight and inconspicuous mistake is made in the first place, 
all the huge mass of consequences agree with each other. It is about 
the beginning of every matter that every man must make his big 
discussion and his big inquiry, to see whether it is rightly laid down 
or not (yTTOKiiTai ); and only when that has been adequately ex¬ 
amined should he see whether the rest appear to follow from it. 

A much stronger statement of dissatisfaction, which the context proves 
to refer expressly to hypothetical procedure, is to be found in the dia¬ 
logue we are about to examine (533C): “For if a man’s beginning is 
something he does not know, and the end and what comes between 
are constructed out of what he does not know, what contrivance can 
ever turn such consistency into knowledge?” 

§2. TRANSLATION OF PASSAGES ON METHOD 
IN THE “REPUBLIC” 

The “firstbest” method, which seems to be demanded by these com¬ 
plaints and by Plato’s epistemology, is indicated in the diagram of the 
Divided Line in the Republic; and to that we must therefore turn. 

The main passages concerning hypothesis in the Republic appear in 
the part devoted to the higher education of the rulers, the part whose 
problem is “how and through what studies and exercises the saviors 
of the republic will come to exist in it, and at what age each of them 
will take up each activity” (502C-541B). Socrates holds that these 
saviors must pursue “the greatest study, the idea of the good” (505A). 
He does not himself know what the good is, except that it seems to be 
neither pleasure nor knowledge; but he suggests that it is to intelligence 
and the ideas as the sun is to sight and the visibles. It gives us all the 
knowledge and truth we have, but is itself superior thereto. And to the 
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things we know it gives all the existence and reality they have, but is 
itself beyond reality in dignity and power. 

Consider then, said I, that, as we say, they are two [namely, the 
good and the sun], and the one reigns over the intelligible sort and 
sphere, the other over the visible. . . . You have these two kinds, 
visible and intelligible? 

I have. 

Then take them as if they were a line cut into two unequal sec¬ 
tions, and cut each section again in the same proportion, both that 
of the sort that is seen and that of the sort that is thought; and 
then, in degree of clearness relative to each other, you will have, in 
the visible, as the one section, images — I mean by images first shad¬ 
ows, next appearances in water and in things of a close and smooth 
and plain constitution, and everything of the sort, if you under¬ 
stand me. 

I understand you. 

Let the other section be what this one resembles, the animals 
about us and the whole class of everything that grows or is made. 

Let it be, said he. 

Would you be willing to say, said I, that we have divided it so that 
in degree of truth the likeness is to what it is like as the opined is 
to the known? 

I certainly should, said he. 

Now consider how we are to make the section of the intelligible 
part. 

How? 

In that the soul, using as images what was previously imitated, 
is compelled to pursue one section of it from hypothesis, not pro¬ 
ceeding to a beginning but to an end; but for the other, which leads 
to an unhypothesized beginning, the soul goes from hypothesis and 
without the images of the other, making the inquiry by ideas them¬ 
selves through themselves. 

I do not understand that very well, said he. 

Once again, then, said I. You will understand it easier if I say 
this first. I think you know that those who study geometry and 
calculation and such matters hypothesize the odd and even and the 
figures and three kinds of angles and related matters in each in- 
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quiry. Assuming that they know these things, and making them 
hypotheses, they do not expect to give any account (logos) of them 
either to themselves or to others, as being plain to all; but beginning 
from them they go through the rest consistently and end with what 
they set out to examine. 

Certainly, he said; I know that much. 

And they use the forms that we see and make their arguments 
about them, although they are thinking not about them but about 
what they resemble, making their arguments for the sake of the 
square itself and the diagonal itself, not of that which they draw. 
And so with the rest. What they model and draw are things of 
which there are shadows and images in water; but they use these 
things themselves as images again, their aim being to see those very 
things that can be seen only by thought. 

That is right, he said. 

Well, then, I meant that this kind is intelligible, but yet the soul 
is obliged to use hypotheses in pursuing it, and does not go to a 
beginning because it cannot get above the hypotheses, and uses 
as images the very things that are themselves imitated by those 
below them and honored and valued as clear in comparison there¬ 
with. 

I see, he said. You mean the object of geometry and the related 
sciences. 

Then understand that by the other section of the intelligible I 
mean that which is grasped by pure discussion through the power of 
dialectic, making the hypotheses not beginnings but really hy¬ 
potheses, like steps and sallies, in order that, going as far as the 
unhypothesized to the beginning of everything and grasping it, it 
may descend again thus to an end, clinging to the things that cling 
to that, using absolutely nothing sensible but only ideas themselves 
through themselves on themselves, and ending with ideas. 

I see, he said, not indeed sufficiently, for I think you mean a big 
job. But I see this much, that you want to distinguish the part of 
intelligible reality which is the object of dialectic as being clearer 
than that which is the object of what are called the sciences, for 
which hypotheses are beginnings; and, while those who study them 
are obliged to do so by thought and not by senses, yet, because they 
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inquire from hypotheses and do not ascend to a beginning, you 
think they do not have intelligence about them, although they are 
intelligible with a beginning. And to the state of the geometers and 
such persons I think you give the name “thought”, as being some¬ 
thing between opinion and intelligence. 

You have understood me perfectly, said I. And now take it that 
to the four sections there correspond these four effects in the soul: 
intelligence to the highest; thought to the second; to the third give 
conviction, to the last conjecture, and arrange them proportionately, 
giving to each as much clearness as its correspondent has truth. 

I see, he said, and I agree and arrange them as you say. (509D- 
511E.) 

Socrates next illustrates “our nature regarding education and the 
lack of it” by the image of the Cave (514A if.). He supposes men chained 
from childhood in a cave so that they see only the shadows of them¬ 
selves and of certain statues and other objects that are being carried 
along behind them, and hear only their own voices and the echoes of 
the voices of the men carrying the objects. Such men, he says, would 
take these shadows and echoes for the truth; and, if they were after¬ 
wards unchained and made to look at the reality, they would be dazzled 
and take it for illusion. Becoming accustomed to the truth would be 
a long and painful process; and it would have to be repeated at many 
stages of increasing brightness before they were at last able to look 
directly at the sun itself. But once it was achieved they would pity the 
state of their fellow-prisoners. If they returned to the Cave they would 
be unable to see in the dimness; and those who had never been re¬ 
leased would be confirmed in their belief that it was a bad thing to 
go upwards. In this image, Socrates says, the upward progress sym¬ 
bolizes the ascent of the soul to the intelligible place. The idea of the 
good is seen last and hardest among known things; but when we see 
it we infer that it is the cause of all that is right and fine everywhere. 
Education is not putting sight into blind eyes, but turning round eyes 
that are looking in the wrong direction. The question thus arises which 
studies drag the soul away from that which becomes to that which is. 
Arithmetic does so, because its object, the one, etc., never appears to 
sense except along with its opposite. What looks one also looks a 
multiplicity; and this confusion in the report of the senses compels the 
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reason to intervene. As successive stages in the education of the rulers 
Socrates appoints plane geometry, solid geometry, astronomy (which 
he converts into kinematics), and harmonics. The final study, the 
grasping at the good itself, will be dialectic. 

This at any rate, I said, no one will allege against us, that any 
other inquiry [than dialectic] attempts methodically and universally 
to ascertain with regard to each thing what that very thing itself is. 
All the other sciences are either concerned with men’s opinions and 
desires or with productions and manufactures, or they are aimed at 
the care of what grows and is manufactured. As to the rest, geometry 
and those connected therewith, which we said grasped something 
of reality, we see that they dream about reality, but cannot see it 
with waking eyes so long as they use hypotheses and do not canvass 
them, being unable to give an account of them. For if a man’s be¬ 
ginning is something he does not know, and the end and what 
comes between are constructed out of what he does not know, what 
contrivance can ever turn such consistency into knowledge? 

None, said he. 

Then, said I, the dialectical method alone proceeds in this way, 
destroying the hypotheses, to the very beginning, in order to obtain 
confirmation. It gently pulls and draws upwards the eye of the soul 
that is literally buried in a sort of Philistine filth, using the sciences 
we have detailed as its assistants in the conversion. “Knowledge” 
we often called them owing to custom; but they need another name, 
clearer than “opinion” and not so clear as “knowledge”. I think 
we previously defined it as “thought”. But men do not dispute about 
a word when they have such great matters to examine as we have 
proposed. 

No indeed, said he. [I follow Adam’s excision of the next sentence, 
and keep the MS. dp cove a thereafter.] 

We are content, then, said I, as before, to call the first part know¬ 
ledge, the second thought, the third conviction, and the fourth con¬ 
jecture; and the last two together opinion, and the first two together 
intelligence; and to say that opinion is about becoming but intel¬ 
ligence about being; and that intelligence is to opinion what being 
is to becoming; and knowledge is to conviction, and thought is to 
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conjecture, what intelligence is to opinion. But let us not go into 
the proportion and division of their objects, the opinable and the 
intelligible, Glaucon, in order not to involve ourselves in many more 
discussions than we have had already. 

Anyhow I agree with you about the rest, he said, as far as I can 
follow it. 

And do you call dialectical the man who takes the account of the 
essence of each thing ? And if he cannot give an account to himself 
and others, then, so far as he cannot, you will not call him intelligent 
on the matter ? 

How could I ?, said he. 

And the same with the good? If a man cannot by his account 
separate and distinguish the idea of the good from all else, and 
persevere through everything in the battle of refutation, eager to 
refute in reality and not in appearance, and go through all these 
things without letting his argument be overthrown, you will not say 
he knows the good itself or any other good; but, if he is somehow 
grasping some copy of it, he is grasping it by opinion and not by 
knowledge, his present life is a dreaming and a dozing, and before 
he wakes up here he will have gone to Hades and be completely 
asleep ? 

Yes, by heaven, said he, I say all that emphatically. 

Well, then, your children, whom you are training and educat¬ 
ing in the discussion — if you ever trained them in reality, I pre¬ 
sume you would not let them govern the city and decide the most 
important things until they had ceased to be as irrational (aAoyous) 
as lines. 

No, indeed, said he. 

You will legislate for them to lay hold especially of the discipline 
that will make them capable of asking and answering questions 
most scientifically? 

I shall, said he, along with you. 

Then does it seem to you, said I, that dialectic lies on top of the 
sciences like a coping-stone, so that no other science could properly 
be placed above it, and the matter of the sciences is concluded? 

Yes, he said. 
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Then the allotment is all you have left, I said; to whom we shall 

give these sciences and how. (533B-535A.) 

Socrates then proceeds to answer this last question. 

§3. MATHEMATICS 

Let us begin our attempt to understand what Plato says about hy¬ 
pothesis in these passages by considering what he says about hypothesis 
in mathematics. And first let us notice a remarkable feature that seems 
to contradict our previous account of hypothesis. This is that Plato here 
treats as hypotheses certain propositions which the mathematicians think 
they know, which they consider “plain to all”. Thus every element 
of provisionality and approximation is removed. The mathematicians’ 
procedure is represented as a single forward march once for all. And 
so, though the word hypothesis is here, no element of what we thought 
it meant remains. There is no question of hypothesizing in the sense 
of deliberately assuming, for the time being, a proposition which you 
know that you do not know. 

The explanation of this anomaly is that Plato is accusing the mathe¬ 
maticians of not treating certain propositions as hypotheses when they 
ought to, of not using the hypothetical method when they ought to. He 
thinks they are wrong to take the propositions from which they begin, 
“the odd and even and the figures and three kinds of angles and re¬ 
lated matters”, as evident and known to be true. They should take them 
as tentative hypotheses. His complaint is that mathematicians do not 
use the hypothetical method although they should. The word “hy¬ 
pothesis” is Plato’s interpretation of their procedure, and not the word 
they themselves would use. Contemporary mathematicians did not de¬ 
scribe themselves as starting always from hypotheses. This passage 
is not evidence for that; and the Meno, which explicitly borrows from 
mathematical procedure, surely implies that what they called the “by 
hypothesis” method was not their regular procedure but a special 
method, frequent indeed (TroAAa/as Meno 86E) but not preponderating. 

Plato means, then, that the mathematicians, who usually proceed 
dogmatically and only occasionally hypothetically, ought to proceed 
always hypothetically, because in reality they never know their ultimate 
premises to be true. In the Meno he borrowed a special mathematical 
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method for philosophy. This method afterwards came to seem to him 
very important indeed, as we see in the Phaedo. And now that he is 
writing the Republic he has come to think that this procedure should 
be not a special but the general method of mathematicians. He wants 
to extend the use of their method far beyond what they themselves 
would do, because he has come to think that, besides the hypotheses 
which they themselves recognize as such, all their other starting-points 
are hypotheses too. 

What makes Plato think that the mathematicians do not really know 
their starting-points ? One answer to this has already been rejected in 
the general discussion of the hypothetical method (above, 108); it was 
not that he thought he saw that some of them were in fact false. The 
context seems to suggest that it was his opinion at this time that nothing 
is really known unless it is deduced from the idea of the good; and that 
was perhaps his opinion when he wrote the Phaedo too. It might also 
be that by using his hypothetical method he was led to believe in the 
merely provisional nature of all ordinary starting-points, including 
those of mathematics, whereas formerly he had without realizing it 
assumed that there are plenty of certain starting-points. There is very 
little in his text by way of a direct answer. When he says that “they do 
not expect to give any account (logos) of [these hypotheses] either to 
themselves or to others” (510C), he seems to think of this as the con¬ 
sequence of their supposing that they know them rather than the cause 
of their really not knowing them; but his similar language in a later 
passage (“they use hypotheses and do not canvass them, being unable 
to give an account (logos) of them” 533BC) implies rather that the 
cause and the proof of their not really knowing their starting-points is 
precisely their inability to give a logos of them. The only other direct 
statement on the point seems to be this: “because they inquire from 
hypotheses and do not ascend to a beginning, you think they do not 
have intelligence about them, although they are intelligible with a 
beginning” (511CD). This would apparently come to the same as the 
former passage if giving a logos of a proposition were sufficient to turn 
it from an “hypothesis” into a “beginning”. It is noteworthy that the 
Phaedo also speaks of giving a logos of an hypothesis. What this giving 
a logos would consist in will appear if we can elucidate what Plato un- 
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demands by dialectic in the Line; for he holds that dialectic does give 
a logos of everything. First, however, let us consider one more side of 
his discussion of mathematics. 

What the Divided Line says about mathematics falls into two distinct 
parts. Separately from the mathematicians’ attitude to hypothesis, Plato 
brings out the fact that they use sensible images in order to deal with 
the supersensible realities they are talking about. (To the Greeks this 
was as true of arithmetic as of geometry.) The question thus arises 
whether he thought there was a necessary connection between these 
two marks of mathematics. Did he think that geometry must use hy¬ 
potheses as it does because of its employment of images, or that it must 
use images because of the way it treats hypotheses, or both ? Or was he 
merely noting a chance conjunction in contemporary mathematics, an 
accident of history ? 

That he thought it merely a chance conjunction is strongly suggested 
by the consideration that in the Phaedo he declares that the hypothetical 
method makes no use of the senses. At the very least this means that 
that method need not use the senses; and, if so, surely there cannot be a 
necessary connection between the two marks. Furthermore, according 
to the Divided Line mathematics is not alone in using hypotheses. Dia¬ 
lectic uses them too. One of the curious things about the Line is the way 
in which Plato says that mathematics starts from hypotheses, as if he 
were going to say that dialectic did not, and then says that dialectic does 
so too. “The soul, using as images what was previously imitated, is 
compelled to pursue one section of it from hypothesis, not proceeding to 
a beginning but to an end; but for the other, which leads to an un¬ 
hypothesized beginning, the soul goes from hypothesis” etc. (510B). But 
Plato is quite definite in the Line that dialectic does not use the senses; 
it follows that the use of hypotheses does not entail the use of the senses. 
This impression is strengthened by the fact that the Republic contains 
no statement that such a connection exists, and still less a statement as 
to what sort of thing it would be if it did. The only text that carries 
even the shadow of an implication that it exists is this: “The soul, using 
as images what was previously imitated, is compelled to pursue one 
section of it from hypothesis” (510B). Here the fact that the use of 
images is attached as a participle to the use of hypotheses in the main 
verb perhaps gives a faint indication that they are necessarily and not 
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merely historically connected. And that is all. Burnet could only say 
that the special sciences “depend on hypotheses of which they can give 
no account, and are therefore obliged to use sensible diagrams” ( Gree\ 
Philosophy, 229); he offered no justification for his “therefore”. 

Yet we should prefer to believe that Plato found some necessary con¬ 
nection between the two marks, not merely because a philosopher sys¬ 
tematizes whenever he can, but further because Plato regards mathe¬ 
matical procedure as the work of a distinct type of mental activity which 
he calls thought or Scdvoia as opposed to intelligence or vovs. If these two 
marks were connected only historically, “thought” would not be a real 
species of mental activity, but a conjunction of two real species. And he 
does seem, in a vague and general way, to make Socrates regard what 
he describes as an organic whole. 

Jackson suggested that the hypotheses of the mathematician are still 
dependent on the particulars or “many” from which they were originally 
derived, because they have not been shown to be correct and complete 
accounts of Ideas. We may perhaps interpret this as saying that an hy¬ 
pothesis, being arbitrary, is not a sure grasp of an Idea, and therefore 
can be accepted as true only so far as it agrees with the particulars in 
which the Idea is exemplified. If, however, we came to know the Idea 
itself and see it face to face, all appeal to the sensibles would be irrelevant, 
and at the same time our attitude to the Idea would not be an hypothe¬ 
sis but something better. 

There is, however, no evidence for Jackson’s acute suggestion in the 
text, and it seems to be gravely damaged by the fact that, according to 
the Phaedo, hypothetical method is independent of the senses. If we are 
to show any necessary connection between the two characteristics as¬ 
cribed to mathematics in the Line, we must do it without violating this 
fundamental fact that the hypothetical method has nothing to do with 
the senses. 

A much more probable suggestion is that Plato is connecting geom¬ 
etry’s use of the senses not with its use of hypothetical method but with 
its failure to use the hypothetical method. His charge is that geometry 
treats its starting-points as certainties when it ought to treat them as 
hypotheses, because that is what they really are, though the geometer 
does not recognize the fact. Its material only justifies it in being hy¬ 
pothetical; yet it proceeds dogmatically. Plato felt, though without full 
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explicitness, that no one would be as confidently dogmatic as the mathe¬ 
maticians were unless he had sensible experiences to go upon, that what 
made the mathematicians so convinced of their “hypotheses” was that 
they seemed to be directly given in sensible intuition. They were “plain 
to all” or 7ravTt (f>avepd in the physical sense of being there to see in the 
geometer’s sand. In geometry the appeal to spatial intuition and the 
claim that one’s postulates are certainties go together. Plato’s contempo¬ 
raries accepted both. Plato and the twentieth century reject both. 

§4. THE UNHYPOTHESIZED BEGINNING 

In contrast to the procedure of mathematics the Divided Line indi¬ 
cates a method that makes a proper use of hypotheses and a proper dis¬ 
use of the senses; and to this let us now turn. Dialectic, in contrast to 
mathematics, does not take for certain propositions that ought to be 
merely hypothesized. It makes hypotheses “really hypotheses”. By that 
Plato means that dialectic not merely uncovers and confesses its prem¬ 
ises (mathematics does that much), but also admits that it does not 
know those premises (which mathematics ought to do but does not). 
It openly declares, and it always bears in mind, that its premises are 
merely “hypothesized”, that is, assumed to be true until we learn better. 

Plato further explains that dialectic takes its hypotheses olov em/ 3 d(Te is 
re Kcu 6pp.a<s. The odd thing about this phrase is that it seems to couple 
an instrument with an action; for impdo-eis is apparently passive but 
opfids surely active in sense. Most translators seem to have felt that, 
coupled as they are, these words must really be either both active or 
both passive, and have chosen to make them both passive. They have 
thus given to 6 pp.ds a passive sense which, if we may argue from Liddell 
and Scott’s silence, it never bears. If we must accept this dilemma, it 
would surely be easier to take eTupdcre^ as active for once. But it is better 
to go between the horns and say that Plato coupled active and passive 
here, or at least did not make up his mind whether he meant eVi/^cWj 
actively or passively; and so I translate e 7 n/ 3 dareLs by an ambiguous and 
by an active word: “steps and sallies”. In any case the phrase is 
merely a metaphor for what Plato has already told us in saying that 
dialectic treats its premises as hypotheses. They are not laid down as 
definitive parts of science; they are merely posited temporarily in the 
hope that they will lead us towards science. 
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So far this sounds like the hypothetical method of the Phaedo. But 
Plato introduces a most striking addition. He now proposes, by means 
of this tentative and hypothetical attack, to reach in the end an absolute 
certainty. It is not a matter of perpetual improvement and approxima¬ 
tion, as in the Phaedo, but of attaining incorrigible truth. For he is not 
merely blaming the mathematicians for thinking they have absolute 
certainty when they only have hypotheses, as we have remarked. He is 
furthermore, as we must now observe, declaring that a proper method, 
while recognizing hypotheses for what they are, can so manipulate them 
as to reach incorrigible truth. Thus he is making a double criticism of 
mathematics. On the one hand, it assumes a certainty to which it is 
not entitled; on the other, it ought to obtain a certainty which it does 
not possess. The peculiarity of the Line is that, while Plato is trying to 
get away from the dogmatism of mathematics, he himself hopes to 
arrive at a dogma, namely the anhypotheton. 

Plato expresses dialectic’s claim to certainty mainly by denying the 
term “knowledge” or eirurn^firj to mathematics. “ ‘Knowledge’ we often 
called them [i.e. the mathematical sciences], owing to custom; but they 
need another name, clearer than ‘opinion’ and not so clear as ‘knowledge’. 
I think we previously defined it as ‘thought’” (533D). And it is to 
mathematics that the following applies: “For if a man’s beginning is 
something he does not know, and the end and what comes between are 
constructed out of what he does not know, what contrivance can ever 
turn such consistency into knowledge?” (533C). Plato is not nearly so 
ready to assert the complement, that dialectic or right manipulation of 
hypotheses is knowledge, although that is here the obvious and in¬ 
evitable tendency of his thought. He does once name the highest of his 
four faculties “knowledge” (533E); and, since his whole description of 
this faculty is in terms of its use of hypotheses (511BC, cf. 533CD), that 
must really mean that this use of hypotheses can yield certainty. But 
mostly he prefers to wrap up the conception of certainty in that of the 
“unhypothesized”, or in the still vaguer conception of a “beginning” 
as something opposed to an hypothesis. We must examine these two 
latter conceptions. 

The word “anhypotheton” or “unhypothesized” was apparently 
coined by Plato in the Divided Line. He used it twice in this passage 
and never again. In view of the context and especially of the passages 
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just quoted about mathematics’ not being knowledge, what he under¬ 
stood by “not hypothesized” must have been something to which the 
provisionality and arbitrariness of an hypothesis did not attach, some¬ 
thing in other words that was known and certain once for all. Shorey 
wrote that “Plato, except in mystical passages, has no absolute apx at”; 
and that “methodologically and in its most important sense for the Pla¬ 
tonic dialectic <the anhypotheton> denotes the habit of the flexible 
disciplined intelligence which is able and willing to revise, correlate, and 
unify its opinions through a virtually infinite receding series of hypothe¬ 
ses” (The Idea of Good etc. 232, 234). This amounts to making “anhy- 
potheton” signify the hypothetical method as we have found it in the 
Phaedo, a perpetual approximation based on the exploration of implica¬ 
tions. Now the Line certainly does suggest that dialectic is tentative and 
approximative as mathematics is not. But that is only the one half of 
what it suggests; and the other is that through this provisionality dia¬ 
lectic finally reaches a certainty that is real and not, like that of mathe¬ 
matics, illusory. It says in effect that mathematics is dogmatic from the 
start, and unjustifiably; whereas dialectic is dogmatic only at the end, 
and is then fully justified in being so. We greatly misrepresent Plato’s ac¬ 
count of dialectic here if we leave out either the preliminary tentativeness 
or the final certainty. 

“Anhypotheton” and “beginning” seem to be equivalent in Plato’s 
terminology here. One way in which he expresses his criticism of mathe¬ 
matics is by saying that it mistakes hypotheses for beginnings. He speaks 
of those sciences “for which hypotheses are beginnings” (511C7); and 
he tells us that dialectic “makes the hypotheses not beginnings but really 
hypotheses” (511B5). This seems to mean that mathematics treats 
propositions as incorrigible which it ought not to. A beginning, then, 
is a proposition that we are fully justified in taking for incorrigible, as 
an hypothesis is one that we must maintain only tentatively. And thus 
a beginning is the same as an anhypotheton. The root notion of perfect 
certainty is described as a “beginning” when it is regarded as the best 
or the only real basis for deduction, but as an “anhypotheton” when it 
is regarded as differing from an hypothesis, which is also in a sense a 
beginning of deduction, by not being provisional. 

Nowhere in the dialogues is any proposition put forward as an anhy¬ 
potheton or a beginning. Nearest comes the proposition put forward in 
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the Crito as “the beginning of the inquiry” (48E), of which Socrates 
says that those who believe it and those who do not have no common 
ground, and must despise each other when they see each other’s decisions 
(49D). But there is a great difference between the notion implied here 
and the notion expressed in the Republic by “beginning”. The idea of 
certainty or incorrigibility is absent from the Crito . And there must be 
some common ground between the supporters and the opponents of a 
proposition if that proposition can be reached by a method. The general 
impression left by the dialogues is that no proposition there enunciated 
is to be taken as more than a corrigible hypothesis. Although a certain 
manipulation of hypotheses can according to the Line result in an un¬ 
hypothesized beginning, this kind of manipulation is apparently either 
not practised or at most never brought to a successful conclusion in the 
dialogues. 

Could there be more than one genuine “beginning”? Most students 
of Plato believe that he thought there was really only one, namely, the 
Idea of the Good. This might be divided into several propositions; but 
they would form a single closely knit organic whole. The evidence for 
this view is indirect; for Plato does not explicitly say that the anhypothe- 
ton is the Good. We infer it from the following facts. First, the simile 
of the Sun has told us that the good has a unique place in all our know¬ 
ledge, and now the Line gives a unique place in our knowledge to the 
“unhypothesized beginning”. Secondly, while the Line tells us that we 
reach the “unhypothesized beginning” at the end of an upward path 
of reflection, the Cave says that the released prisoner sees the sun last 
of all, and here the sun probably means the Good as it did in the simile 
of the Sun. Lastly, there is a passage in Book VII which, while it does 
not mention the “beginning”, describes dialectic in language reminiscent 
of the Line as pressing on until at last it reaches—the Good: “When a 
man attempts by dialectic without any of the senses through the logos 
to press on to what each thing itself is, and does not desist until he 
grasps what good itself is by means of intelligence itself, he arrives at 
the end of the intelligible” (532AB). 

This, apparently, is the evidence for our belief that the “unhypothe¬ 
sized beginning” mentioned in the Line is the Idea of the Good. The 
value of the last point is diminished by the fact that this passage recalls 
the Cave far more than it recalls the Line; so that it is perhaps only 
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a form of the second argument. It must also be said on the other side 
that a later passage suggests that the good is only one of the crowd of 
dialectic’s objects (“And the same with the good” 534B). But on the 
whole the evidence seems sufficient. 

§5. THE UPWARD PATH 

What was the nature of that “upward” path by which, according to 
Plato, we pass from hypotheses to an unhypothesized beginning? The 
material for an answer is scanty. Socrates four or five times says that 
dialectic goes from hypotheses to beginnings; but, if we ask him how it 
can, or even what makes him think that perhaps it might, he hardly 
seems to answer. There are only two passages that are anything like 
descriptions. The first is as follows: “Making the hypotheses not begin¬ 
nings but really hypotheses, like steps and sallies, in order that, going 
as far as the unhypothesized to the beginning of everything and grasp¬ 
ing it, it may descend again thus to an end” (51 iB). This really con¬ 
tains no description of the manner at all. It says that we start by real 
hypothesizing and that we end by grasping the beginning. But as to how 
the trick is done, no word is said. One might almost suppose that Plato 
thought it obvious how you did it, or that he thought his readers would 
no more expect an explanation than a cook expects the recipe-book to 
tell her how to boil water. 

The other passage is this. “The dialectical method alone proceeds in 
this way, destroying the hypotheses, to the very beginning, in order to 
obtain confirmation” (533C). Here there does seem to be a mite of de¬ 
scription; but it is very hard to interpret. What receives confirmation? 
And what is “destroying” hypotheses ? The latter question is so difficult 
that many readers take the text for unsound, and emend. Certainly the 
phrase cannot have its most obvious meaning of “refuting”. Plato can¬ 
not be thinking of proving an hypothesis to be false (although that is 
what Aristotle meant by the phrase, EE 1222)028 ); for he implies that 
dialectic “destroys” all, or at least all relevant, hypotheses, and he surely 
would not think that every hypothesis mooted would by some strange 
accident turn out to be false, that we should never hit upon a true one. 
He cannot have thought it the function of dialectic to disprove all hy¬ 
potheses whatsoever; some of them must be true. But this reflection, 
that he seems to be saying something about all hypotheses, will lead us 
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to his meaning. What could dialectic possibly destroy with regard to 
all hypotheses? Why, precisely their hypothetical character, of course. 
Once the anhypotheton has been attained, we need not hypothesize any¬ 
thing any longer; we can, by deduction from our “beginning”, cate¬ 
gorically assert the truth of all true propositions and the falsity of all 
false ones. Thus Plato is not referring to the destruction of the proposi¬ 
tion itself (that may or may not happen), but to the destruction of our 
procedure of hypothesizing it. To “destroy hypotheses” is not “to prove 
the falsity of certain propositions which we previously hypothesized”, 
but “to cease hypothesizing certain propositions”. Our first misinter¬ 
pretation was a capital example of how we may be misled by using 
the noun “hypothesis” instead of the verb “hypothesize”. “Hypothesis” 
is the derivative notion of a “proposition hypothesized”; and therefore, 
when we speak of doing anything to an hypothesis, it is ambiguous 
whether we are doing it to the proposition or to the hypothesizing of 
that proposition. 

It follows that the “destruction of the hypotheses” does not occur 
previous to the “progress to the very beginning”; but is contemporary at 
the earliest with the final instant of that progress, and more probably 
with the subsequent procedure of “obtaining confirmation”. This is not 
unambiguously indicated by Plato’s verbs and participle: “The dialec¬ 
tical method alone proceeds in this way, destroying the hypotheses, to 
the very beginning, in order to obtain confirmation” (533C). 

If this is the correct interpretation of “destroying the hypotheses”, we 
have the unfortunate consequence that this passage, which at first raised 
our hopes, really tells us no more than the other about the method by 
which the dialectician gets from hypotheses to the anhypotheton. This 
“destroying the hypotheses” turns out to be merely another name for 
the fact that he does start with hypotheses and uncertainty and does end 
with perfect certainty and without hypotheses; but how he does so is 
said no more here than there. But these are the only two passages in 
which Plato is quite explicitly referring to the upward path in un- 
metaphorical language. It follows that all interpretations of this path 
are doubtful; and that they have to be based on the adduction of pas¬ 
sages whose relevance is never certain. We will now review the prin¬ 
cipal kinds of interpretation that have been suggested. 

One theory of the upward path has already been eliminated by our 
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account of the anhypotheton, namely, the theory that this path is merely 
self-criticism and never reaches any absolute at all. If the anhypotheton 
is an incorrigible proposition, then the dialectical procedure cannot be 
merely the self-criticism and self-correction of thought, the readiness 
to reconsider and go behind any postulate, or “the habit of the flexible 
disciplined intelligence which is able and willing to revise, correlate, and 
unify its opinions through a virtually infinite receding series of hypoth¬ 
eses” (Shorey, The Idea of Good etc. 234). It is true, as Shorey said, that 
Plato is here pointing to a difference of intellectual temperament, and 
that “the scientific habit of reasoning from unquestioned assumptions 
does differ from the philosophical readiness and ability to extend indefi¬ 
nitely the analysis of the presuppositions either of science or of common 
sense” ( What Plato Said 233). But it is false that that is all he is doing. 
In the few words of the Line he manages to convey not merely this, but 
also that the philosopher, just because he leaves no assumption unques- 
tioned, will finally reach one that is unquestionaWd\ 

A second theory of the upward path is that it is the process of “giving 
an account” of your hypothesis described in the Phaedo, namely, de¬ 
ducing it from another hypothesis, and that from another, and so on 
“until you come to something adequate”. Each succeeding hypothesis 
would then be a “step and sally” in that it was a push back towards the 
true beginning; and from another point of view we could say we had 
“destroyed” an hypothesis as soon as we had made it not the arbitrary 
beginning of a chain of reasoning but merely a link of the chain. We 
should have destroyed its hypothetical character because an hypothesis 
is, as we have seen, essentially a proposition posited as a start; and it 
would no longer be the start. And the “something adequate” of the 
Phaedo would be the “unhypothesized beginning” of the Republic . 

This theory, that when Plato wrote about the method of dialectic in 
the Republic he had in mind the giving an account of hypotheses which 
he describes in the Phaedo, must be rejected for the following reason. 
This giving an account is an external subsidiary process. It is under¬ 
taken to satisfy objectors rather than the dialectician himself, and the 
“something adequate” seems to be merely a proposition to which the 
objector will agree. We might add that it seems impossible to conceive 
how this process could lead to an absolute beginning in the sense of the 
Republic . Any given hypothesis is established by being deduced from 
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a prior one; but there is always a wholly unestablished proposition at 
the beginning of the chain; and this proposition is surely essentially an 
hypothesis. In what sense then can the process give something “un¬ 
hypothesized” as the Republic requires ? This latter argument is not a 
strong one, however, because our inability to conceive a process is not a 
proof that Plato could not conceive it, and still less a proof that he did 
not even think he could conceive it. We can only say that it seems un¬ 
likely that he supposed that this process could produce an unhypothe¬ 
sized beginning. 

§6. THE SYNTHESIS-THEORY OF THE UPWARD PATH 

Thirdly there is what may be called the synthesis-theory of the up¬ 
ward path. According to one passage in the Line, the work of dialectic 
consists of two distinct operations, first the upward path towards the 
“beginning”, and then a downward path away from the “beginning” 
(5 I][ B). Now Plato’s later dialogues also tell us that dialectic consists 
in two opposed operations. This is very clear in the Phaedrus (265-6), 
hardly less clear in the States?na?i (285) and the Philebus (16-18), and 
perhaps to be discerned also in the Sophist (253). In these passages the 
two parts of dialectic are (1) synthesis or generalization and (2) division 
or classification. Now — so interpreters have thought — it is very un¬ 
likely that Plato would twice in his life distinguish dialectic into two 
separate operations and mean different things by the distinction each 
time. We must suppose that he means by it in the Republic what he 
tells us that he means by it in the later dialogues. It is not as if these 
processes were totally unknown to the middle dialogues. The lover’s 
ascent towards absolute beauty in the Banquet is very similar in tone 
to the upward movement of dialectic in the Republic, and it is a process 
of generalization. The Republic itself mentions generalization at least 
twice (53 1 ) 537) an< ^ division at least once (454). These are the con¬ 
siderations that have led to the view that by the upward and down¬ 
ward paths of dialectic in the Republic (51 iB) Plato meant the syn¬ 
thesis and division described in the Phaedrus (265-6). They are weighty 
enough to have convinced Zeller and Heinrich Maier and Rodier. The 
upward path would thus be, apparently, a gradual assembling of re¬ 
lated species under their appropriate genus, and then the treatment 
of that genus as itself a species to be placed along with its fellow- 
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species under an appropriate genus, and so on repeatedly, always as¬ 
cending towards a higher genus, always unifying a larger manifold. 
Thus the metaphor of “upward” would here mean towards the more 
universal, though it does not in the Phaedo. 

The synthesis-theory of the upward path must also be rejected. It 
seems rather doubtful whether Plato would think of the Idea of the 
Good as being the summum genus, which he would have to do on this 
interpretation; and very doubtful that he could ever think that the 
process of finding the genus in a group of species was in any sense 
“destroying hypotheses” or “treating hypotheses as steps and sallies 
towards the unhypothesized”. In what sense would the good be “un¬ 
hypothesized” if it were the result of this procedure? These considera¬ 
tions presuppose a certain community between Plato’s logic and ours; 
but the following are independent of that. Although the notions of 
synthesis and division occur in the Republic in some sense, the actual 
nouns that are technical for these notions in the later dialogues (oway- 
ujyr) and Statpeo-t?) do not occur in the Republic; nearest to them are 
o"uvo7rTLKos) Kotvcona, 8 iaipetcr 0 ai. Moreover, neither the words nor the no¬ 
tions occur in the Divided Line itself, but only in other parts of the 
dialogue. 

If the upward path were generalization, it would surely have to be 
empirical. Generalization picks the universal out of the particulars given 
to sense. Phaedrus 249BC, which seems to describe generalization, men¬ 
tions “many sensations”. Rodier saw this necessity, and accordingly 
maintained that Plato believed the upward path to be empirical; only 
when the “anhypotheton” had been reached and the downward path 
begun did the dialectical procedure dispense entirely with the senses. 
Now, while what Plato says is not explicit enough to make this inter¬ 
pretation impossible, it does make it very improbable. The most ob¬ 
vious way to take the passage that distinguishes the two paths is as 
meaning that both of them proceed entirely without the senses. “By the 
other section of the intelligible I mean that which is grasped by pure 
discussion through the power of dialectic, making the hypotheses not 
beginnings but really hypotheses, like steps and sallies, in order that, 
going as far as the unhypothesized to the beginning of everything and 
grasping it, it may descend again thus to an end, clinging to the things 
that cling to that, using absolutely nothing sensible but only ideas them- 
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selves through themselves on themselves, and ending with ideas.” The 
phrase using absolutely nothing sensible” is contiguous to the descrip¬ 
tion of the downward path, and so might conceivably refer to that alone. 
But the “absolutely” or TravTairaviv seems to embrace the whole of dialec¬ 
tic. Certainly the whole is referred to by the initial phrase, auros 6 Aoyo? 
airrerat rfj tov SiaAey ecrOai Wa/xct; and my translation of this is based on 
the belief that it refers to the process of dialectical question and answer 
which Plato held to be independent of the senses; “that which is grasped 
by pure discussion through the power of dialectic”. Moreover, the pas¬ 
sages where dialectic is described without distinction of paths as dispens¬ 
ing with the senses (510B6-9, 532A6), and the whole contrast between 
dialectic and mathematics, seem to tell us definitely that dialectic is 
beyond experience throughout its course. 

Another difficulty for the synthesis-theory is as follows. If the syn¬ 
thesis of the Phaedrus is the upward path of the Line, where does the 
division of the Phaedrus come in? We naturally think that it con¬ 
stituted the downward path; but there are reasons for believing that, if 
synthesis and division were applied to the Line by Plato at all, they both 
went in the upward path. Proclus seems to have understood division as 
belonging to the upward path (in Euclid . 211 Friedlein). In Republic 
534BC division seems to be a process of arriving at the idea of the good; 
and therefore would come in the first part of dialectic. If Sophist 253D 
explains the upward path, as Maier thought, then again division would 
belong to the upward path. Above all, the following reflection seems to 
make it impossible for division to come in the downward path: Plato 
surely conceives of the downward path as a proof, a deduction, a dem¬ 
onstration, in which conclusions are drawn from the anhypotheton as 
from an axiom; but how could division ever prove anything? If for 
these reasons we come to think that both synthesis and division must 
go in the upward path of the Line, we have sawed off the branch we 
were sitting on; for what originally led us to use these conceptions in 
the interpretation of the Line was precisely that the later dialogues 
present them as a dichotomy of dialectic and the Line also makes a 
dichotomy of dialectic. But it now appears that the dichotomy in the 
later dialogues is a subdivision of one side of the dichotomy in the 
Republic. 

The synthesis-interpretation of the Line consists in reading into the 
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Line what is said in some passages of the later dialogues, because both 
the Line and those other passages are dichotomies of dialectic. It is thus 
an argument from analogy: “since the Line has certain features of these 
later passages, therefore it has the others too”. But it is not a strong 
analogy, because the points of difference are weighty and the points of 
resemblance are not. Here are nine points of difference. Unlike the 
Line, the later passages do not mention (1) the senses, or (2) hypothe¬ 
sis, or (3) the “beginning”, or (4) the metaphor of up and down, or 
(5) a fixed temporal order for the two processes. Unlike the later pas¬ 
sages, the Line does not mention (6) synthesis, or (7) division, or (8) 
definition. Above all, (9) the Republic belongs to Plato’s middle period, 
whereas the other passages, with the possible exception of the Phaedrus, 
are very much later. The resemblances are merely the following four: 
both sets of passages (1) refer to Ideas, (2) are about dialectic, (3) divide 
dialectic into two processes, and (4) use tuxXlv or ai> or iraXiv av to pass 
from one process to the other. I mention the fourth resemblance be¬ 
cause Rodier did so; but it is worth nothing at all, for Plato constantly 
uses those adverbs to mark any sort of transition whatever. 

§7. MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF THE UPWARD PATH 

Let us turn to the theories that give dialectic a mathematical tinge. 
One of the most frequent of these is that the upward path is what the 
Greek geometers called analysis; and it has sometimes been said, fol¬ 
lowing a tradition that Plato invented analysis, that the Line is the first 
statement of this method. Professor Cornford is, so far as I know, the 
latest person to interpret the Line by means of geometrical analysis; but 
he assumes a heterodox view of analysis which I have argued to be false 
(Mind XLV 464). According to the ordinary view, which is really as 
certain as anything in the history of thought, analysis consists in finding 
a proof of p by hypothesizing p, observing that p entails q, inferring q, 
observing that q entails r, inferring r, and so continuing until you reach 
a proposition, say s, which you independently know to be true. Your 
proof of p is then as follows: “we know j- to be true, and s entails r en¬ 
tails q entails p; therefore p is true.” This statement of the proof was 
called the synthesis, in contrast to the analysis which was the discovery 
of the proof. The method requires that the implications observed shall 
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be reciprocal; not merely must p entail q but q must entail p, and so 
on; and this condition frequently holds in mathematics. 

Once we have realized what geometrical analysis was, there is little 
incentive to read it into the Divided Line. It would have to mean that 
dialectic hypothesizes some proposition and goes on deducing its con¬ 
sequences until it arrives at the idea of the good, which it independ¬ 
ently knows to be true. It then (and this synthesis would be the down¬ 
ward path) asserts the idea of the good, and deduces consequences 
therefrom in the reverse order until it arrives at the original hypothesis, 
which is thus established. But the idea of the good is not antecedently 
known to be true; it is just the task of the upward path to lead us to 
our first knowledge of the good. It would be slightly less absurd to say 
that the original hypotheses or “steps and sallies” of the upward path 
are propositions about the good itself, proposed definitions of the good; 
that the analysis consists in inferring consequences from these until we 
come to something we know (if we can), and the synthesis in proving 
our definition of the good from the known fact. But the Line is equally 
fatal to this; for the Good does not come at the end of the downward 
path. It comes at the beginning thereof, and is the presupposition of all 
categorical proof. 

Another of the mathematicizing interpreters of the Line is Milhaud. 
He holds that if we think of mathematics when we read what Plato has 
to say about science, everything becomes astonishingly clear. Plato’s 
theory of science was an analysis of rational geometry as he knew it and 
practised it. The domain of intelligence is distinguished from that of 
opinion by two things. The first is logical rigor; for in both its parts 
intelligence forms chains of propositions closely bound to each other, 
whereas opinion never gives us any necessity. The second is the creative 
initiative of the soul, making her own hypotheses (Les Philosophes- 
Geometres de la Grece, 245). 

These and other reflections of Milhaud’s can be guaranteed to stim¬ 
ulate a person interested in Plato’s epistemology; but the conclusion 
must nevertheless be that Milhaud is mistaken. Like many other read¬ 
ers, he has attributed to Plato something that he himself admires, but 
Plato did not think of. His interpretation seems to leave no place for 
the unhypothesized beginning, which is the keystone of the doctrine. 
It illuminates particularly clearly the great fault of most mathemati- 
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cizing explanations, which is that they ask us to believe that Plato is 
here borrowing something from mathematics, although he quite ex¬ 
plicitly says that he is producing something which mathematics lacks. 
There really can be no doubt that the Line examines mathematical 
method and finds it wanting, that Plato here presents dialectic as a 
procedure distinct from that pursued by the geometers, and better. If 
in the face of this we insist on saying that nevertheless the dialectical 
method is something Plato learnt from mathematics, we shall inevitably 
imply one of two unpleasant things: either that he was mistaken in 
supposing he had a non-mathematical method, or that he was dishonor¬ 
ably denying the mathematicians a credit he knew to be their due. 

The proposition, that Plato did not receive from contemporary mathe¬ 
matics the notion of the method which he attributes to dialectic in the 
Line, does not settle the question whether he thought his new method 
would or could be adopted by mathematicians in the future. This prob¬ 
lem, whether mathematics could become dialectical, seems identical or 
vitally connected with these others. Could mathematics become knowl¬ 
edge (for only dialectic really knows, according to the Line) ? Could it 
dispense with sense ? Could it cease to take hypotheses for beginnings ? 
Could it obtain a real beginning? Are its objects possible objects of 
dialectic? What are its objects? These questions are so doubtful and 
have been so much argued that we must postpone their discussion until 
we have completed our present inquiry into the method of passing from 
hypotheses to the anhypotheton. 

A more attractive kind of mathematicizing interpretation of the Line 
was put forward by Julius Stenzel. He said that the Line “is unambig¬ 
uously the proposal to axiomatize”. By this he seems to have meant that 
mathematics starts with a welter of propositions and proofs, and the 
upward path consists in gradually reducing them to the order of a 
system entirely deducible from a few precise propositions. The un¬ 
hypothesized beginning is the unity of the whole that we thus obtain; 
and from this unity the logos itself, reversing its direction, can, without 
making use of sense, render all the earlier stages evident and intelligible. 
Thus the important thing is not in the least whether the propositions 
refer to anything sensible, but only that they shall be logically connected 
together and made to depend on principles. (Verhandlungen des inter - 
nationalen Mathemati\er-Kongr esses Zurich 1932, Bd. I 331.) 
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This interpretation, which we may call the axiomatization-theory of 
the Line, is a valuable insight. The word “axiomatization”, as now used 
in mathematics and logic, evokes a conception of which a seed is to be 
found in the Line. Plato expresses here the notion of minimizing the 
number of one’s unmediated assertions by deducing as many of them 
as possible from the rest; this idea bore fruit in Aristotle’s theory of 
science and Euclid’s axiomatization of geometry. 

It is important, however, to realize the distance and difference be¬ 
tween the idea of axiomatization in the Line and that in a mathema¬ 
tician like Hilbert. For one thing, Plato’s conception of logical rigor, if 
he can be said to have one at all, is much less exacting than that of 
twentieth-century logic (see above, 138). Its looseness appears, for ex¬ 
ample, in his habitual assumption that a single axiom might suffice 
to generate a whole system. Phrases like “the first hypotheses” (Phaedo 
107B) are unusual in his works. Ordinarily he thinks of a single hypoth¬ 
esis as fertile by itself, ignoring in his methodology the other premises 
to which he is allying it; and in the Line above all the “beginning” is 
invariably referred to in the singular. Principia Mathematic a, because 
of the plurality of its primitive propositions, would have been a dis¬ 
appointment to him. Thinkers have been working recently to reduce 
the number of postulates required for logic; but Plato is not confining 
himself to logic. He seems to hope for nothing short of deducing the 
whole of knowledge from his single “beginning”, a goal which now ap¬ 
pears infinitely far removed. 

So much for the far less rigorous nature of Plato’s conception, but 
there is another important difference between his Divided Line and 
the present idea of axiomatization. Today axiomatization is an auton¬ 
omous ideal, at least in mathematics. Perhaps we have ulterior motives 
for trying to axiomatize chemistry; but we axiomatize mathematics for 
the sake of the axiomatization itself. We enjoy the elegance of a deduc¬ 
tive system as such; the fewer the postulates, and the faster they gen¬ 
erate the theorems, the better we like it. Hence we sometimes feel no 
interest in the question whether the postulates are true, or even go so 
far as to say that the question has no meaning, since “true”, which 
means “deducible from a given set of postulates”, is a term that can 
apply only to theorems. Now this attitude is foreign to the Divided 
Line. To Plato, the question whether the “unhypothesized beginning” 
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is true is perfectly legitimate and supremely important. To Plato, on 
the other side, axiomatization has no value as such; and is desirable 
only because, if we can certify the “beginning”, axiomatization thereby 
certifies all the rest. Axiomatization, like many other human activities, 
arose as a means to something else and later became an end in itself. 
In modern logic it is pursued for its own sake; but Plato valued it only 
as a means to sure knowledge. It was an instrument in his passionate 
“quest for certainty”. He could not feel as certain as he wished about 
any proposition in mathematics or physical science. He had hopes that 
he could find a lake of certainty in the mountain of the Good, and 
could then, by channels of axiomatization, conduct its water down to 
the shifting deserts of mathematics and physics. The axiomatization- 
theory, therefore, is an incomplete account of the Line because it ignores 
Plato’s quest for certainty, and does not tell us how he hoped to find 
certainty. 

§8. THE INTUITION-THEORY OF THE UPWARD PATH 

Let us turn to what may be called the intuition-theory of the upward 
path. On this theory the upward path is not a process of proof at all. 
It does not demonstrate the “beginning” at which it arrives. Socrates 
never says that it does; he uses only vague language such as “proceed¬ 
ing” to a beginning. If we get the opposite impression, it is because he 
compares the path of dialectic to that of mathematics and the latter is 
a chain of inference; but, because they are both paths, it does not fol¬ 
low that they are both demonstrations. The “beginning” at which dia¬ 
lectic arrives is the good; and Plato’s view seems to be that the good, 
far from being proved, is the presupposition of all proof that is not 
hypothetical. 

But if the path does not prove the beginning, what is its use? What 
confidence can we have that our beginning is less arbitrary than that of 
mathematics? Or, if we can be confident of this, why do we need the 
path at all? Why not begin at the beginning instead of a long way be¬ 
fore it! The answer to this is the positive side of the intuition-theory. 
The prisoner released from the Cave goes through a series of objects 
graduated in brightness before he can look at the sun, which is the 
brightest of all. But the series of preliminary objects does not demon¬ 
strate the existence of the sun; it only enables him to see it. The prisoner 
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by this process gradually strengthens his eyes. By practising on effects 
he gains the power to see the cause of those effects. So the dialectician 
on the upward path is gradually strengthening his mental vision until 
he can apprehend not merely the effects with which he had to start but 
also the cause of these effects; but he is not demonstrating the existence 
of that cause except in the sense in which the raising of the curtain 
demonstrates the existence of the stage. The upward path is an intel¬ 
lectual discipline that results in knowledge and yet does not prove any¬ 
thing. “Plato constantly uses metaphorical expressions taken from the 
senses of sight and touch to denote the immediate character of his high¬ 
est knowledge” (Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic 
294; see the references there). What makes the beginning a real begin¬ 
ning and “unhypothesized” is simply the fact that it is the first thing to 
be really known. Mathematics is not knowledge. The upward path is 
not knowledge. We have our first perfect knowledge when at last we 
apprehend the idea of the good; and that is why this idea is our true 
“beginning” although it comes late or never in our lives. 

A similar view is implied by the account of the lover’s progress in the 
Banquet. The beautiful itself is known through itself; but a long appren¬ 
ticeship among the many beautifuls is necessary before this direct know¬ 
ledge can occur. Because this knowledge requires many preliminaries, 
and yet is direct when it comes, it may suitably be represented by the 
language of vision and of the sights revealed to die religious after a 
laborious initiation. A similar view is implied again in the Seventh 
Letter, with the two differences (1) that here Plato does not imply any¬ 
thing about the nature of the object known by this process, and (2) 
that he describes the illumination when it comes as “sudden”. “It can¬ 
not anyway be expressed like other learning, but after community of 
life with much discussion of the matter itself it suddenly appears in the 
soul like light kindled from leaping fire, and thenceforward sustains 
itself” (341C). “Hardly when each of these things is compared with 
the others, names and definitions, sights and perceptions, and men 
criticize them in question and answer with benevolent criticisms and 
without envy, does wisdom and intelligence about each thing flash out, 
straining human power to the utmost” (344B). 

In the downward path we for the first time possess categorical demon¬ 
strative knowledge, knowledge obtained by sure inference from a sure 
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premise. Many of the steps we then take will, no doubt, have been 
already contemplated during the upward; but at that time they were 
only hypothetical, because we did not know whether their premises 
were true. The downward path distinguishes the true from the false 
hypotheses of the upward; and it will probably add some entirely new 
propositions. 

If the intuition-theory is right, the Line contains a doctrine similar 
to Aristotle s. For Aristotle too has an upward and downward move¬ 
ment of thought. In the downward, which he calls apodeixis or syl¬ 
logism, we are rigorously demonstrating incorrigible conclusions from 
incorrigible premises of a universal character; and in the upward we are 
obtaining those universal premises by a process that is not demonstra¬ 
tion and yet gives them to us without doubt. His word for this upward 
path, vovs, is closely related to Plato’s word for the faculty of dialectic in 
the Line, vorjcr is. His word for the basic premises that vmls or intuition 
obtains is Plato s word ‘ beginning”. If we accept the intuition-theory 
we ought, in view of these resemblances, to suppose that Aristotle’s 
theory of science was a descendant of the theory recorded in the Line. 

On the other hand, we ought not to lose sight of the fact that Aris¬ 
totle greatly developed and altered the theory. According to him, there 
is a plurality of these beginnings” and each special science has some 
of its own. And, while the path towards them may be dialectic ( Topics, 
I 2), it may also be something else, such as habituation (NE I 4, 
I0 95b4~8). It may even be epagoge”, which in this connection appears 
to be a kind of abstraction and to start from the senses {Anal. IV 19). 
Plato has none of Aristotle s proof that there must be beginnings, none 
of his long and varied discussion of the nature of a beginning, none of 
his discussion of the downward path or his epoch-making division of 
it into the three figures of syllogism, nor even his surely fundamental 
point that our grasp of the beginning and our grasp of the demonstra¬ 
tion are distinct mental faculties (for according to Plato the upward and 
the downward paths of dialectic belong to the one faculty of “intelli¬ 
gence ). Nor would Plato have approved of the slovenly argument by 
elimination which is all that Aristotle offers to prove the existence of 
intuition {Anal. IV 19 and NE VI 6). The doctrine of intuition is 
present in the Line only to this extent, that Plato there exhorts us to 
acquire the habit of uncovering the premises of our arguments and 
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asking how we know them; that he realizes that all certainty obtained 
by inference presupposes a certainty obtained without inference; and 
that he has faith that there might be such a thing as valid certainty 
obtained without inference. 

§9. THE ELENCHUS-THEORY OF THE UPWARD PATH 

In any case, the intuition-theory is only half an answer to the problem 
we are discussing. For the problem is how Plato conceived the passage 
from hypotheses to an “unhypothesized beginning”; but this theory 
only tells us that he thought you really could get to an infallible “begin¬ 
ning” and that you did not do so by inference. As to what the process 
positively is, as to what happens during the preparation for the intui¬ 
tion, the theory as stated leaves us with the uninterpreted metaphor of 
the Cave, the picture of the prisoner gradually gaining the ability to 
look at the sun. What is this a metaphor for? 

I will state what I believe to be the true answer to our problem quite 
dogmatically at first, in order to get it clear; and afterwards give the 
evidence. Our problem is how Plato conceived the upward path of 
dialectic when he wrote the Republic, that is, the process of passing from 
hypotheses to an unhypothesized beginning. The answer is this: He 
thought that you took an hypothesis and deduced its consequences, try¬ 
ing your hardest to discover some contradiction in those consequences. 
When you did discover one, the hypothesis was thereby refuted. You 
then took another hypothesis, usually a modification of the first one 
designed to avoid the contradiction which had refuted that. You then 
deduced the consequences of this second hypothesis, and again tried 
your hardest to make it lead to a contradiction. You continued this 
process for a long time, making a great effort to be patient and thor¬ 
ough. Some day, after months or years of labor, you reflected that you 
had now been attempting to refute the same hypothesis for many weeks, 
that this last hypothesis had endured every test and stood consistent in 
all its consequences, which you had deduced on every side as far as it 
seemed possible to go. With this reflection (if you ever got so far) it 
dawned upon you that this hypothesis was certainly true, that it was no 
longer an hypothesis but an anhypotheton. 

In this process the last event, the “dawn”, is something like what was 
afterwards meant by the doctrine of intuition; and to that extent the 
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intuition-theory of the upward path is true. All that precedes is the hypo¬ 
thetical method as we have elucidated it, the provisional hypothesizing 
of a proposition and the deduction of its consequences. But this method 
is here exercised solely in order to test the hypothesis itself. When the 
hypothetical method was first explained (in the Meno ), its purpose was 
to prove some proposition other than the hypothesis by inferring it from 
the hypothesis, and the hypothesis itself was only a premise. In the 
Phaedo the hypothesis was still mainly a premise, introduced to prove 
something else; but the question of guaranteeing the premise had 
arisen; and Socrates contemplated recommending it by showing that it 
led to no contradiction. Thus the hypothesis in the Phaedo came to be 
secondarily a proposition to be tested by the consistency of its conse¬ 
quences. The test by consistency of consequences was the Socratic 
elenchus, at least as Plato understood it. Thus Plato in the Phaedo was 
regarding his hypothetical method as being primarily a way of proving 
some proposition from the hypothesis, and secondarily a way of con¬ 
firming the hypothesis itself by applying to it the elenchus. Now in the 
upward path of the Divided Line that which was non-existent in the 
Meno and secondary in the Phaedo has become primary and exclusive. 
The hypothetical method is here only a way of testing an hypothesis by 
means of an elenchus. It will therefore be convenient to call this the 
elenchus-theory of the upward path. 

The chief reason for accepting this interpretation of the upward path 
is that it is consistent with itself, with the text of the Line, and with 
Plato s other hints about hypothesis. This consistency is exhibited in all 
that we have said about Plato’s views on hypothesis, taken as a whole; 
and it cannot be exhibited in any other way. But there are certain pas¬ 
sages which do suggest that, whether consistently with his other state¬ 
ments or not, this elenchus of hypotheses is what Plato had in mind in 
the Line. 

In the first place, the upward process takes hypotheses as “really 
hypotheses”. In thus describing dialectic and contrasting it with mathe¬ 
matics, Plato surely has in mind his hypothetical method, the procedure 
of hypothesizing a proposition and deducing its consequences. Here, 
then, in this little phrase, is already a broad hint about the nature of 
the process; though it does not go so far as to tell us that the deduction 
of consequences is here for the sake of testing the hypothesis itself. 
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A further confirmation of the elenchus-theory is to be found hidden 
in a phrase that we have previously supposed to tell us only that we 
can pass from hypotheses to the anhypotheton, without revealing the 
how. “By the other section of the intelligible I mean that which is 
grasped by pure discussion through the power of dialectic”, tovto ov 
clvtos 6 Aoyos airreraL rrj tov SiaXeyeorOai hvvafxei. Interpreters have tended 
to take these words, Aoyo? and SiaXeyecrQai, as honorific titles whose 
factual meaning, if they had any, was to be gathered elsewhere. But 
they are perfectly workaday symbols. They refer to the philosophic 
process as Plato understood it, the dialogue between two or more per¬ 
sons in which by question and answer and elenchus and the hypo¬ 
thetical method, without any appeal to the senses, we earnestly and 
laboriously pursue consistency and enlightenment. The faith of the 
Line is that upon this procedure, though despised by others as “whis¬ 
pering with three or four boys in a corner” (Go. 485D), illumination 
will one day descend. 

That is all the evidence to be extracted from the extremely slight 
account in the Line itself; but, if we turn to the description of dialectic 
in Book VII, which is universally recognized to be an expression of 
the same ideas, we find a very strong confirmation. 

And do you call dialectical the man who takes the account 
(logos) of the essence of each thing? And if he cannot give an ac¬ 
count (logos) to himself and others, then, so far as he cannot, you 
will not call him intelligent on the matter? 

How could I?, said he. 

And the same with the good? If a man cannot by his account 
(logos) separate and distinguish the idea of the good from all 
else, and persevere through everything in the battle of refutation 
(eAeyxojv), eager to refute (eAc'yx^ 1 ') in reality and not in appear¬ 
ance, and go through all these things without letting his argument 
be overthrown, you will not say he knows the good itself or any 
other good? (534BC). 

Here Plato speaks only of elenchus and does not use the word 
“hypothesis”. This passage is thus complementary to the Line itself, 
on our theory; for the Line speaks only of hypothesis. It suggests that 
the path to the good is a matter of giving an account or logos of the 
good and then maintaining this account against all attempted refuta- 
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tions. We may add, recalling our elucidation of the Phaedo, that this 
maintenance need not consist in preserving to the end the precise form 
your logos had at the beginning. It is more likely to be a gradual alter¬ 
ing of the logos under the pressure of the “refutations”; but there is 
supposed to be a core of identity throughout. When all refutations have 
been successfully met, then surely your logos must be finally certain; 
it must have become an anhypotheton. 

A further confirmation of this theory may be drawn from the pas¬ 
sage that hypothesizes the law of contradiction. Socrates hypothesizes 
this proposition “in order that we may not be obliged to waste time 
examining all such objections and making sure that they are not true” 
{Rep. 437A). This seems to imply that if you want to use a proposi¬ 
tion as a premise the alternative to hypothesizing it is examining and 
disarming all the objections to it. But the alternative to hypothesizing 
a premise should be the upward path of dialectic. That path, there¬ 
fore, seems to be a progressive correction under the stimulus of the 
elenchus, reaching unhypothesized certainty when all objections have 
been met. 

We might be inclined to object to the elenchus-theory of the upward 
path that it assumes the falsehood that you can give a logos of the 
“beginning”. But to give a logos of a proposition is to deduce it from 
prior propositions, and hence there is no logos of the beginning. Sim¬ 
ilarly, the theory in Theaetetus 203B allows a logos of words in terms 
of syllables and of syllables in terms of letters, but no logos of letters. 
But this objection seems to be a misunderstanding of what Plato means 
by “logos”, or rather a failure to discern which of his many meanings 
make good sense here. If we take the “beginning” as being the defini¬ 
tion of the good, then there is in one sense no logos of it. But the 
definition of the good is precisely the logos or account of the good. 
If therefore we take the “beginning” as being not “the definition of 
the good” but just “the good”, then there is a logos of it, namely its 
definition. As an idea, the “beginning” has a logos; as a proposition, 
the “beginning” is a logos. Plato’s governing assumption is that there 
is always a logos wherever there is anything knowable. And there is 
a further sense in which the dialectician does according to Plato give a 
logos of the “beginning”: he gives a logos of it in that he exhibits its 
consequences and their consistency. 
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A more serious difficulty in the elenchus-theory may be stated as 
follows. On this theory the upward path does not seem to differ from 
the hypothetical method as described in the Phaedo. The process of 
“seeing whether the consequences of the hypothesis accord or dis¬ 
accord with each other”, was, we decided, the process of applying the 
elenchus to the hypothesis. Now the Phaedo does not suggest that this 
ever produces a final certainty. (Even if you think the “something ade¬ 
quate” of the Phaedo to be a final certainty, that is the result, not of 
this process of elenchus, but of the distinct process of hypothesizing a 
higher hypothesis.) And how could it ever do so? To become certain 
of a proposition in this way you would have to become previously 
certain that you had exhausted all the possible objections thereto. But 
there is no way of doing that. There is no way of being sure that no 
more objections will ever arise. Of course, dialectic is an ideal; but 
surely not such a hopelessly unattainable one as this. This argument 
is analogous to arguments against previous theories of the upward 
path, in that it assumes that Plato did not think logically possible 
something that seems logically impossible to us. But we may properly 
urge that it seems very improbable that Plato would have supposed 
that you could exhaust all possible objections to a proposition and 
know you had exhausted them. 

This difficulty in the elenchus-theory may be overcome in the fol¬ 
lowing way. In the first place, we must not say that Plato cannot pos¬ 
sibly have supposed you could exhaust the objections. It is possible to 
suppose very strange things indeed if you do not give them particular 
attention; and he does seem to imply fairly clearly that it would be 
possible to examine and make sure that all the objections to the law 
of contradiction were false, though it might take a long time {Rep. 
437A). But, furthermore, the intuition in which he vaguely expects 
the upward path to culminate is not such that it must occur at one 
particular moment and no other. It may never occur at all; but, if it 
does, that may happen at any time, provided there has been a thorough 
and serious dialectical discussion that uses no short cuts. He could not 
have described it later on as “sudden”, if he had thought of it as de¬ 
termined to occur at a particular instant of the process. It is true that 
we cannot really exhaust all possible objections; and our judgement 
must be that in this point Plato was not thinking rigorously enough. 
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It is true also that the upward path on this theory is identical with 
something which in the Phaedo was not supposed to lead to final cer¬ 
tainty. But that is just the difference between the Phaedo and the Re¬ 
public; the former does not maintain that the elenchus could ever 
establish a proposition with certainty, and the latter does. What has 
caused our bewilderment about the Divided Line is partly the feeling 
that, since Plato is now claiming a dogmatic certainty which he did 
not before, he must have some new method which he did not have 
before. The disappointing conclusion to which we have come at last 
is that he has not. The new claim for certainty is made on the ground 
of the old hypothetical method. In fact, the hypothetical method is 
now even older than it was in the Phaedo or Meno; for it has gone 
back to being practically the Socratic elenchus. 

Did Plato think of the “beginning” as a proposition that would 
necessarily be seen to be true as soon as it was entertained, or as a 
proposition that could be entertained indefinitely without being seen 
to be the ultimate truth? Would the dialectician who finally discovered 
it have a new proposition before him, or an old one at last known to 
be true? Probably the question as such did not occur to Plato. But he 
says that in the ideal city the soldiers would hold as steadfast beliefs 
certain ethical propositions which the rulers knew to be true. If the 
definition of the good were such as to convey any meaning to the com¬ 
mon man, then surely the rulers would teach it to the soldiers along 
with the definitions of courage and the other virtues; and thus the few 
who finally came to know the good would have been believing it for a 
long time. Plato actually envisages the case of a man to whom the 
lawgiver has taught “what is the fine” (538D). Apart from these con¬ 
siderations, if the upward path includes a thoroughgoing elenchus be¬ 
fore it culminates in intuition, it seems that a man could not actually 
perceive the truth of the true account of the good until he had sub¬ 
mitted it to a very long and very serious examination. Thus the in¬ 
tuition that is faintly suggested by the Line is not the sort of intuition 
in which conception and confirmation occur simultaneously. The con¬ 
firmation, that is, the apprehension that the proposition is true, may 
be sudden, as it is implied to be in the Banquet and the Seventh Letter; 
but it occurs long after the first conceiving of the proposition. 

The elenchus-theory is confirmed by the reappearance of this lan- 
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guage in much fuller form in a considerably later dialogue, the Par¬ 
menides: 

The reason is, Socrates, he said, that you are trying to define a 
certain fine and just and good and each one of the ideas too early, 
before you have been exercised. I noticed it yesterday as I was listen¬ 
ing to you talking to Aristotle here. Now your keenness for dis¬ 
cussions is a fine and holy thing, you can be sure of that; but train 
yourself and practise more on what most people think useless and 
call idle talking, while you are still young. Otherwise the truth will 
evade you. 

What is this exercise, Parmenides?, he said. 

What you heard from Zeno, he said. Except that I admired you, 
in your talk with him too, for insisting on considering the con¬ 
fusion, not in visibles nor concerning them, but concerning the 
things that a man would grasp best by discussion, and that he 
would take to be ideas. 

Well, I do think, said he, that in that way it is easy to make 
things like and unlike or anything else. 

And you are right, he said. But there is something more that 
you must do. Besides hypothesizing that a thing exists and then 
observing the consequences of the hypothesis, hypothesize also that 
this same thing does not exist, if you want to get more practice. 

How do you mean?, he said. 

Well, he said, take the hypothesis Zeno hypothesized, that it is 
many, and ask what must follow both to the many themselves 
with regard both to themselves and to the one, and to the one 
with regard both to itself and to the many; and then ask what 
will happen both to the one and to the many with regard both 
to themselves and to each other if it is not many . Or again, if you 
hypothesize that likeness exists or does not exist, ask what follows 
from each of these hypotheses both to the things hypothesized and 
to the others, with regard both to themselves and to each other. 
And the same with unlike and motion and rest and generation 
and destruction and being itself and not-being. In a word, what¬ 
ever you hypothesize as existing or not existing or having any 
other predicate, you ought to inquire the consequences to itself 
and to each one of the others, whichever you choose, and to the 
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majority and to the lot in the same way; and the others with re¬ 
gard both to themselves and to whatever else you may choose, 
whether you hypothesize what you hypothesize as existing or as 
not existing, if you are going to complete your training and be sure 
of discovering the true. 

That is a tremendous undertaking, Parmenides, he said; and 
I do not wholly understand it. Why don’t you hypothesize some¬ 
thing and go through the process, to make me understand better ? 

That is a big job, Socrates, said he, to put on a man of my age. 

Well, Zeno, said Socrates, why don’t you go through it for us? 

He said that Zeno laughed and said: Let us ask Parmenides 
himself, Socrates. I am afraid it is not a light matter that he means. 
Don’t you see what a job you are putting on him? If there were 
more of us it would not be right to ask him, for such things are 
not suitable to be said to a crowd, especially by a man of his age. 
For most people do not realize that without this circuitous and ex¬ 
haustive wandering it is impossible to come upon the true and 
possess intelligence. (Parmenides 135C-136E.) 

This passage does not contain the word “elenchus”; but it is 
thoroughly in the spirit of what we have supposed the Divided Line 
to mean. The starting-point of the Parmenides is Zeno’s famous at¬ 
tempt to prove that a certain hypothesis contradicts itself, which, we 
are told, was itself a reply to a previous argument that the contrary 
hypothesis also contradicts itself. Similarly, the second part of the 
dialogue consists in taking hypotheses and deducing from them a mass 
of contradictions. This is the method of elenchus as Plato always un¬ 
derstood it; and it makes no difference that he here uses only the lan¬ 
guage of the hypothetical method. His emphasis here is on three things. 
The first of these is the hypothetical method, laying down hypotheses, 
inferring their consequences, and judging whether they are tolerable. 
This is precisely what he means in the Line by making hypotheses 
steps and sallies towards the beginning. Secondly, he here emphasizes 
the need for a laborious thoroughness, a pursuit of the consequences 
down every by-way and round every turning. This “circuitous and ex¬ 
haustive wandering” we also discovered in the Republic, not expressed 
in the Line itself, but in a later passage closely connected therewith, 
and also in the earlier hypothesis of the law of contradiction. Neither 
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there nor here does Plato expect illumination to descend on the man 
who looks for short cuts or is perfunctory in working out the con¬ 
sequences. Perhaps, however, he feels the need for thoroughness even 
more strongly here than he did in the Republic . The disastrous failure 
of the theory of ideas, just exhibited, has destroyed any lingering hope 
of a lazy victory. And that seems to be the reason for the third promi¬ 
nent aspect of this passage, namely its prescription that we should draw 
the consequences in every case not merely of the hypothesis but also 
of its opposite. This is a new item, but in its thoroughness it con¬ 
tinues the spirit of the Republic. Plato is thinking, presumably, that 
you may find, owing to the weakness of human reasoning, that each 
of your pair of opposite hypotheses leads to contradictions, as happens 
in the examples he proceeds to give. You must then examine more 
carefully to see where your reasoning has gone wrong; but, if you had 
not drawn the consequences of both hypotheses, you might have con¬ 
cluded too soon from the contradiction resulting from the first that the 
second was true. 

Only if you have done all this may you hope to attain the goal, ac¬ 
cording to the Parmenides . Of the goal itself this dialogue says less 
than the Line. It is simply “the truth” (135D); or to “be sure of dis¬ 
cerning the true” (136C); or to “come upon the true and possess in¬ 
telligence” (136E). These incidental phrases do not determine whether 
the final stage is an infallible intuition, or merely the fallible but com¬ 
petent verdict of the judge who has all the evidence before him. The 
supposition that there could be serious contradictions on both sides 
suggests mere judgement. And that is how Aristotle seems to have 
regarded this procedure in his early treatise on dialectic, the Topics. 
“For the sake of knowledge and philosophical wisdom it is no mean 
instrument to be able to survey and to have surveyed the consequences 
of either hypothesis; for it then remains to choose one of them cor¬ 
rectly” (VIII 14, i63b9~i2). Intuition, on the other hand, is faintly 
suggested by the word “sure” or /cu/hws; and also by “intelligence”, 
since this is again the word for the highest faculty of the Line. In¬ 
tuition is perhaps suggested a little more strongly by the insistence on 
exercise and practice throughout the passage. By frequently likening 
the dialectician drawing consequences to the athlete training his body, 
Plato suggests again that these deductions are not the evidence for a 
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conclusion but the discipline that gives us the faculty of direct vision. 
The whole question is inchoate here as well as in the Line. 

In the Line and in the Parmenides hypotheses have come to be at 
last preponderantly propositions to be proved or disproved* and not 
propositions to serve as premises for the proof of something else. The 
change towards the modern sense is more than half made. 

§10. COMMENTS 

A few remarks may be added in evaluation of Plato’s statements 
about hypothetical method, so far as they can be evaluated without 
first pleading a whole system of methodology. 

The question how far Plato was bringing something new into hu¬ 
man consciousness with his hypothetical method is not one that we 
can answer with any precision, owing to the scantiness of our evidence 
for previous thought. The previous forms of methodological con¬ 
sciousness to which he owed most were no doubt those present in 
Socrates, the mathematicians, and the Eleatics. His dialogues make it 
probable that he thought he obtained his conception of the elenchus 
from Socrates; but any statement as to how far he really did so, and 
how far his own mind had unconsciously remoulded what he found 
in his teacher, would be worth asserting only at the end of a long 
study of the evidence for the historical Socrates. Probably, however, it 
was his own idea to make the elenchus serve positive and constructive 
ends. In Socrates it had been purely refutative, as its name implies; 
Plato was responsible for the view that it could serve to suggest more 
and more improvements in an hypothesis until it became practically 
unassailable. He was thus reproducing in philosophy the methodical 
constructiveness that had previously appeared only in mathematics, 
and paradoxically using for the purpose a method that was essentially 
destructive. The originality of this would have been much less if, as 
Burnet suggested, mathematics itself at that time made all its con¬ 
structions by a destructive method, by reduction to absurdity; but we 
have rejected this view (above, 116). 

Part of his originality lay, then, in demanding the generalization of 
certain aspects of mathematical thought, and their extension to all 
thinking. These aspects were its constructiveness, its deductiveness, its 
clear distinction between conclusions and premises, and its open con- 
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fession of its premises. But he not merely borrowed these elements for 
philosophy. He also made an advance on them, which could be applied 
with benefit in all fields of thought, including mathematics itself. For 
he demanded that the premises should be not merely confessed but 
criticized. He is the first person to show any sign of at once believing 
and disliking the proposition that every proof has unproved premises; 
a linked insight and dissatisfaction which are of great importance in 
methodology. He is really the author of “the quest for certainty”, be¬ 
cause he was the first to appreciate the obstacle to certainty. Out of 
this appreciation arose a seed that grew in Aristotle’s mind as the 
doctrine of intuition, the faculty that gives certainty without proof. 
Out of it also grew, in Plato’s own mind, the hypothetical method, 
with its emphasis on tentativeness and provisionality, which are now 
seen to be very necessary until intuition is achieved. The hypothetical 
method, suggested according to the Meno by a device often used by 
contemporary mathematicians, but perhaps in truth merely crystallized 
thereby, came to be in Plato’s view not an occasional dodge but the 
sole and universal method of all responsible thinking. 

It seems reasonable to ask what it is in the nature of things and the 
nature of men that makes the hypothetical method desirable. For if 
a method is suitable, that must surely be because the reality sought 
to be known is such and such, and the human mind that seeks to 
know it is such and such. That a method is good ought to be derivable 
from the situation to which it applies. But Plato’s insight did not go so 
far as that. He does not give us a reasoned derivation. Like most ex¬ 
pounders of method, whether in abstract thinking or in aesthetic com¬ 
position or in physical skill, he writes out of an uncriticized conviction 
that these are the things that have caused the successes he is conscious 
of having achieved. 

We must evidently accept Plato’s provisional and tentative method 
of using hypotheses, and his call for tentative constructions, for deduc¬ 
tion and the confession of premises and the criticism of them. As to 
the method by which these premises are to be tested, we should all of 
us today want to make some use of a way that he rejected altogether, 
the appeal to sense. We believe that in the interpretation of nature 
the main test of an hypothesis is whether its consequences contradict 
what is given to sense, or, on the contrary, truly predict sensations that 
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were not expected. Most of us would allow to Plato that there is 
another test as well; but we should want to reformulate his description 
of its nature. He supposed that an hypothesis might generate a con¬ 
sequence that contradicted another of its consequences or the hypothesis 
itself. We should perhaps agree that this might occur; but we should 
say that the vast majority of the cases Plato thus classified demand 
another explanation. The contradiction is really generated by the con¬ 
junction of the hypothesis with one or more of our standing beliefs. 
The aim of the hypothetical method thus becomes the establishment of 
consistency among our standing beliefs; and on occasion the appear¬ 
ance of a contradiction may call for the abandonment not of the 
hypothesis under consideration but of some other proposition. 

With these corrections we should most of us accept the hypothetical 
method as stated in the Phaedo . But few would nowadays agree with 
the Republics claim that this process might culminate in certainty. 
The above correction makes this claim even more dubious. That Plato 
vaguely supposed that somehow or other his dialectical procedure 
would illuminate the premises, and so make everything as certain as 
the conclusions are provided you assume the premises, was largely 
because he remained under the impression that an hypothesis can by 
itself give rise to contradictory consequences. This made it appear that 
the dialectical examination of a premise did not itself assume other 
premises. Thus an infinite regress did not arise; and if an exhaustive 
examination of the consequences of the premise revealed no contradic¬ 
tion, it was possible to feel that the premise had been established. But 
what seemed to Plato the gradual forging of an hypothesis to which 
there were no objections turns out, on this correction, to be merely 
the gradual forging of a consistent set of beliefs; and it therefore does 
not escape the stricture passed in the Cratylus, that consistency is no 
guarantee of truth. If an epistemological intuition can ever supervene 
upon our reflections, it might seem more likely to do so when our 
reflections took the form of analysis than when they were devoted to 
the construction of a consistent system. Surely Descartes was nearer 
the probabilities when he advised us to seek the simplest elements in 
any field. There seems more chance of intuiting a relation between 
simple elements in an analysed complex, than of intuiting the truth 
of a set of propositions ascertained to be consistent, 
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Plato does not mention “beginnings” or the “anhypotheton” again. 
Throughout the later dialogues other logical conceptions prevail. Even 
the hypothetical method receives only one more discussion, in the 
Parmenides. Hypothesis is essentially the theory of method of the 
middle dialogues; and even the practice of the method tends to dis¬ 
appear with the increasing didacticism of the last dialogues. Possibly 
Plato ceased to attach any importance to the method; but that he al¬ 
ways retained the conception of the logical “beginning” is suggested 
by its reappearance in Aristotle. 


CHAPTER II 


THE LINE AND THE CAVE 

H aving completed our examination of Plato’s account of the best 
method in the Republic, let us consider the question we for¬ 
merly postponed, namely whether mathematics could become 
dialectical. It was possible to give an adequate discussion of the main 
subject in the Line without seeking a general view of the three passages 
known as the Sun and the Line and the Cave. But it is not possible 
to do the same for this minor question. In order to determine whether 
in Plato’s view mathematics could ever adopt that superior method 
which it now lacks, we must have an opinion about the whole “simile 
of light”, to borrow Professor Ferguson’s description; and this will 
also be useful towards the main question, though only negatively, as 
removing objections that might be made to our interpretation of the 
central passages of the Line on the ground of certain views of their 
context. 

§1. THE ‘cave’ IS NOT PARALLEL TO THE ‘LINE* 

The usual English interpretation of the Line, as found for example 
in Adam and Hardie, is mainly based on the premise that Plato tells 
us (in 517BC) that his Line corresponds exactly to his Cave. If this 
is true, it follows that the four “states” of the Line, “intelligence”, 
thought , conviction , and “conjecture”, are all discernible in the 
Cave. In particular, it follows that the lowest “state” of the Line, “con¬ 
jecture , corresponds to the lowest estate in the Cave, the situation of 
the unreleased prisoners; and this conclusion is fundamental to all the 
rest of the usual interpretation, because it gives rise to the two follow¬ 
ing lines of reasoning. 

(1) The unreleased prisoners symbolize something more than mere 
vision; they symbolize the whole life and experience of the ordinary 
man. Therefore, it is argued, the corresponding notion of “conjecture” 
in the Line must mean something different from or more important 
than just an attitude towards visible images of visible things. It must 
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be something that could engross the whole of a man’s life, as the 
shadows and echoes wholly engross the prisoners. This inference seems 
to be confirmed by certain passages where Plato calls the two lower 
states in the Line “opinion”; and it is concluded that by “conjecture” 
he meant some attitude towards opinable images of opinable objects. 
That is the first line of reasoning. 

(2) The other deduction, also proceeding from the assumed cor¬ 
respondence between “conjecture” and the state of the unreleased 
prisoners, is as follows. The unreleased prisoners regard the shadows 
and echoes as originals. They take them, not as means of knowing a 
reality beyond them, but as themselves the only reality to be known. 
It follows that “conjecture” is not trying to apprehend originals 
through their images but taking the image for the original. Adding 
this result to Plato’s statement that “thought” is to “intelligence” as 
“conjecture” is to “conviction”, we obtain the probable conclusion that 
“thought” or Siavoia is also a form of taking the image for the original. 
Since the original is in this case the Idea (for the object of “intel¬ 
ligence” is said to be Ideas), we infer that “thought” takes images of 
the Ideas for the realities themselves. But these images cannot be 
what Plato usually points to as images of the Ideas, namely the world 
of becoming, for that is clearly the object of “conviction”. What can 
they be? And how tantalizing of Plato not to say! Aristotle now comes 
most opportunely to our rescue with the information that Plato be¬ 
lieved in “mathematicals”, intermediate between Ideas and things 
because unchanging like Ideas and yet multiple like things. This con¬ 
clusion is strengthened by the discovery of passages in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Line where Plato’s language entails a plurality of such ob¬ 
jects of mathematics as the unit. Such is the second line of deduction. 

The whole of these two chains of deduction depends fundamentally 
on their original premise that Plato in 517BC tells us that the Line is 
in exact correspondence with the Cave. If this premise had to be 
abandoned, it would be unreasonable to retain the hypothesis that the 
objects of “thought” are the “mathematicals” and the lower objects are 
all opinables. These hypotheses could not be supported by the scraps 
of incidental evidence that would be left. 

It will now be demonstrated that this premise is false. (1) Whatever 
Plato may say about them, his Line and Cave are not as a matter of 
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fact in precise correspondence; (2) Plato in two places quite distinctly 
asserts a relation between them which is other than exact correspond¬ 
ence; (3) he is not referring to the Line at all in 517BC. 

(1) First comes the evidence for the statement that, whatever Plato 
may say about them, his Line and Cave are not as a matter of fact 
in precise correspondence. (1.1) The Cave is mostly about motions 
or progressions from point to point; but the Line is not. The Line 
tells us that dialectic goes upwards and then downwards; it also tells 
us that mathematics goes downwards. It mentions no other forms of 
motion. It mentions no motion or progress from one to another of the 
four states, “conjecture”, “conviction”, “thought”, and “intelligence”. 
This difference, however, would not prevent a close correlation be¬ 
tween the two passages; for it might have been the case that the mo¬ 
tions indicated in the Cave were between the points indicated in the 
Line. Four states would give three changes; and it might have been 
the case that the Cave presented just three changes or progressions, and 
each of these was between a pair of conditions recognizably the same 
as two adjacent states in the Line. 

(1.2) But it is not the case. The prisoner’s progress from captivity 
to the vision of the sun does not divide into three changes any more 
definitely than into two or ten; and the various stages at which he 
may be supposed to remain for a time are not more definitely four 
than three or any number. Evidently the first state is that of viewing 
the shadows, and the first change is the turning about from the shad¬ 
ows. Evidently the last state is looking directly at the sun, and the last 
change is turning to look at the sun from whatever was his previous 
occupation. But into how many states and changes should we divide 
the intervening matter? Plato mentions (1) looking towards the light 
(515C8) and the things going by (D4); (2) looking at the light itself 
(Ei); (3) bein g dragged out of the Cave into the light of the sun 
(E8); and then looking at (4) shadows (516A6), (5) reflections (A7), 
(6) things (A8), (7) the nocturnal heavens (A9), (8) the sun (B4). 
This is certainly not to define a set of changes that would fit precisely 
between the states enumerated in the Line. Plato’s intention seems 
rather to describe a single continuous change, terminated in both di¬ 
rections, but infinitely divisible within those bounds. He does not seem 
to be inviting us to rediscover here the four states of the Line, and 
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in addition to contemplate the three changes by which we proceed 
from the lowest to the highest. 

(1.3) “But perhaps the Cave allows us, even if it does not invite us, 
to divide this more or less continuous progression into three changes 
holding between four states. Plato may have thought the Cave parallel 
to the Line and yet not have wished to emphasize the correlation in 
his description. Surely, if external considerations invite us, it would 
not be impossible to find the Line’s four states in the Cave.” 

The answer to this suggestion is that Plato’s description of his Cave 
not merely does not invite, but positively forbids, us to put it in exact 
correspondence with his Line. There is one point at which the cor¬ 
relation must break down completely, whatever interpretation we as¬ 
sume of the debated questions; and Professor Ferguson has shown very 
forcibly what it is (CQ 1934, p. 203). If there were a precise correla¬ 
tion, the state of the unreleased prisoner would have to be “conjec¬ 
ture”, and the state immediately succeeding his release would have 
to be the adjacent state in the Line, namely mans. But mans, which 
means conviction or confidence, and refers at least primarily to our 
ordinary attitude to “the animals about us and all that grows and 
everything that is made” (510A), bears no resemblance to the prison¬ 
er’s condition immediately after his release; for the latter is expressly 
described as bewilderment and as the belief that his present objects 
are less real than his previous objects (515D). In view of this observa¬ 
tion we must say that Plato’s Cave is not parallel to his Line, even if 
he himself asserts that it is! 

§ 2 . plato’s account of the relation between 
‘cave’ and ‘line’ 

(2) But does Plato ever say that his Cave is parallel to his Line? 
We come now to the second point, which is that Plato in two places 
quite distinctly asserts a relation between them which is other than 
exact correspondence. The fuller and more explicit of these passages 
is 532A-C, where he unmistakably says that in the Cave the viewing 
of the sun and the stars and actual animals is dialectic (and dialectic 
is the method of “intelligence”, the highest state in the Line). He 
further unmistakably says that the viewing of shadows and reflections 
in the real world, and of the puppets in the Cave, and everything 
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down to the very moment of unchaining, is “the work of the sciences 
we have gone through” (which is certainly mathematics, and mathe¬ 
matics certainly falls entirely within “thought”, the second state in the 
Line). This accounts for every stage of the Cave except the original 
unreleased condition of the prisoners; and it follows quite inexorably 
that, according to this passage, either the prisoners’ original state cor¬ 
responds to both the lower states in the Line or one of the lower states 
in the Line has nothing corresponding to it at all in the Cave. That 
is something other than one-one correspondence of state to state. 

To put the matter in the reverse order, this passage distinctly says 
that in the figure of the Cave everything from the first moment of 
the prisoners release to the last moment of looking at shadows and 
reflections outside the cave is mathematics, and everything from the 
first look at real things outside the cave to seeing the sun is dialectic. 
It follows that the state of the unreleased prisoners is everything below 
mathematics; and if the distinction between conviction and conjecture 
is relevant here, the state of the unreleased prisoner is both. Here fol¬ 
lows a translation of this fundamental passage. 

Then, Glaucon, said I, this is already the very melody that 
dialectic performs? Which, though intelligible, would be copied 
by the power of sight, which we said tried to look at animals 
themselves and the stars themselves and ultimately the sun itself. 
Just so when a man by dialectic tries without any of the senses 
by means of the logos to press towards what each thing itself is, 
and does not desist until he grasps what the good itself is by in¬ 
telligence itself, he comes to be at the very end of the intel- 
ligible, as that other man was then at the end of the visible. 

Quite so, said he. 

Well, don’t you call this journey dialectic? 

Of course. 

And the release from chains, the turning from shadows to im¬ 
ages and light, the ascent from the cave to the sun, and up there 
the inability at first to look at animals and plants and the light of 
the sun, the looking at wonderful images in water and shadows 
of real things, no longer at shadows of images shadowed forth by 
a light of the same sort, to judge it by the sun—all this work of 
the sciences we have gone through has this power of leading the 
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best thing in the soul up to the sight of the best thing in reality, 
as then the clearest thing in the body was led up to the sight of 
the brightest thing in the bodily and visible place. (532A-C) 

This passage occurs after the exposition of the mathematical cur¬ 
riculum. If we look back to what Plato says just before this curriculum 
(521C), we find that there too he uses the imagery of the Cave. 

Then would you like us to ask now how such men will come 
into existence, and how they will be brought up to light, as some 
are said to have gone up to the gods from Hades? 

Of course I should, said he. 

This is not the turn of a shell, it seems, but the conversion of a 
soul from a nightlike day to a true one, an ascent of reality, which 
we shall say is true philosophy. 

Certainly. 

So we must examine which of the sciences has such a power? 

Of course. 

This passage clearly implies that what Socrates is about to develop 
will include, in terms of the Cave, everything from the moment of 
conversion to some moment outside the cave in the real world, both 
conversion and the real world being actually named. But what Socrates 
is about to develop is the mathematical curriculum. Thus this passage 
also quite definitely understands the Cave as having only the single 
undivided stage of the original unreleased prisoners to correspond to 
both the lower divisions of the Line. We must infer that Plato con¬ 
sidered the distinction between “conviction” and “conjecture” ir¬ 
relevant to the purpose he had in mind in the Cave. The Cave dis¬ 
tinguishes the domain of knowledge into the two parts dialectic and 
mathematics; but it regards the domain of opinion as an undivided 
unity, represented by the original state of the prisoners. 

§3. INTERPRETATION OF 517 

(3) There is only one passage which has been thought to show 
that Plato himself considered his Cave parallel to his Line; and that is 
this. 

This image, dear Glaucon, said I, should be attached as a whole 
to what we said before, likening ( a ) the domain that appears 
through sight to the house of the prison, and (b) the light of the 
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fire therein to the power of the sun. And, if (c) you make the 
upward progress and view of the upper things the ascent of the 
soul to the intelligible place, you will not miss my expectation, 
since you want to hear it. God knows if it is true. But at any rate 
the appearances appear thus to me, that ( d ) the Idea of the Good 
is seen last and hardest among known things; but when it is seen 
we must infer that it is the cause of all that is right and fair to every¬ 
thing, in the visible begetting light and the lord thereof, in the 
intellectual being itself the lord who provides truth and intel¬ 
ligence; and that a man must see it if he is to act prudently either 
in private or in public affairs. (517A-C) 

However difficult this passage may be to understand or to accept 
in certain respects, it is quite definitely not a statement that the Cave 
is parallel to the Line. (3-1) In the first place, neither the word “Line” 
nor any unique description of the thing occurs in this passage; the 
phrase “what we said before” would apply to any part of the first six 
books of the Republic, and Jowett is too specific in rendering “the 
previous argument”. Therefore the view that it means the Line, or 
even includes the Line as part of the passage it refers to, must be 
based on some of the subsequent detail. 

( 3 - 2 ) The rest of the paragraph may be divided into four parts, 
namely three correlations and then a statement of doctrine without 
any metaphor. The statement of doctrine (ci), to take that first, is 
ominous for the attempt to rediscover the Line in the Cave. “The Idea 
of the Good is seen last and hardest among known things; but when 
it is seen we must infer that it is the cause of all that is right and fair to 
everything, in the visible begetting light and the lord thereof, in the 
intellectual being itself the lord who provides truth and intelligence; 
and that a man must see it if he is to act prudently either in private 
or in public affairs.” Here is not a mention of the Line’s four objects 
nor of its four “states”, not a mention of mathematics or dialectic or 
hypothesis or method. Here on the contrary is mention of the Idea 
of the Good, which the Line never says to be seen last and hardest 
among known things, never says to be the cause of all that is right 
and fair to everything, never says to beget light and the lord thereof 
in the visible world, never says to be in the intellectual itself the lord 
of truth and intelligence, never says to be essential to all prudent ac- 
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tion. The Line does not use these phrases about anything; and it could 
not use them about the Good because it does not mention the Good. 
(That is to say, the Good is neither named nor uniquely designated 
from 509D to 51 iE.) What these phrases do unmistakably recall to 
mind is primarily the simile of the Sun and secondarily the Cave it¬ 
self. That the Idea of the Good is seen last and hardest among known 
things is nowhere so forcibly suggested as in the Cave itself. The rest 
of the statements here made about the Good are faithful echoes of the 
Sun. They echo nothing whatever in the Line except the distinction 
visible-intelligible, which is common to the Line and the Sun. 

(3.3) Let us turn to the three correlations. Still working backwards, 
we have ( c ) : “make the upward progress and view of the upper things 
the ascent of the soul to the intelligible place.” The upward progress 
and view of the upper things is a part of the image of the Cave; and 
we are here told quite satisfactorily what this part of the image means. 
Note that this meaning has nothing to do with the Line; for the Line 
does not mention any ascent except the dialectician’s ascent from 
hypotheses to a “beginning”, which is not to the intelligible place but 
within it, and not within the lower part of it either. The fact is that 
this ascent from an inferior world to the intelligible is not clearly re¬ 
ferred to anywhere prior to the Cave itself. The two worlds are dis¬ 
tinguished; but there is no clear suggestion that men do actually pass 
from the lower to the higher. We must take it that by the time Plato 
reaches this third correlation he is no longer telling us to correlate 
something in the Cave with something that “we said before”, but is 
merely correlating a part of the Cave with its meaning. He has in fact 
begun a new sentence here; and the verb “make” (riflcis) has replaced 
the previous “likening” (d^o/xotowra). 

(3.4) Let us go back now to the second correlation (b ): ‘^liken¬ 
ing > the light of the fire therein to the power of the sun.” The light 
of the fire in the image of the Cave is to be likened to some previously 
mentioned “power of the sun”. Here again, Plato cannot mean the 
Line because the sun is never mentioned in the Line. (That is to say, 
the sun is neither named nor uniquely designated between 509D4 and 
511E5.) He must mean the sun in the analogy of the Sun. He had 
previously given us an analogy between the sun and the Idea of the 
Good. He now tells us that the fire in his Cave-image is like the sun. 
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(3.5) Finally we come to the first correlation ( a ) : ‘‘likening the do¬ 
main that appears through sight to the house of the prison.” Here the 
“house of the prison”, which is an element in the image of the Cave, 
is to be likened to “the domain that appears through sight”. The visible 
world occurs in the Line; and therefore this correlation, alone of the 
four, could, taken by itself, be intended to connect the Cave with the 
Line. But the visible world also and more evidently occurs in the Sun; 
and this interpretation would accord much better with the other three 
points, of which we have seen that none can refer to the Line, and two 
strongly indicate the Sun. 

It may be objected to the preceding argument that it assumes the 
Sun and the Line to be distinct and co-ordinate similes, whereas Plato 
intends the Line to be a further elaboration of the Sun. He introduces 
the Line as a continuation of “the likeness about the sun” (509C), and 
it follows that whenever he refers to the likeness about the Sun he is 
necessarily also referring to the Line. 

To this objection the reply is as follows. Although Plato introduces 
the Line as a continuation of the Sun, no reader can help feeling a con¬ 
siderable difference of subject and temper between them. The Line is 
definitely not merely more of the same thing as the Sun. Its methodology 
and epistemology are distinctly new, not in being more specific than the 
Sun, but in being generically different. No one could possibly guess 
from the Sun what Plato was going to say in the Line about the differ¬ 
ences between mathematics and dialectic, or that he was going to dis¬ 
cuss these differences at all. There is therefore a real and important 
sense in which the Line is not a continuation of the Sun but a new 
doctrine. 

Now the passage in 517, to which scholars appeal to confirm their 
doctrine that Cave and Line are parallel, does not mention any element 
of the radically new material that appears in the Line. It mentions only 
material that is introduced before Plato begins to talk about a Line, 
that forms the substance of the simile of the Sun in the narrow sense, 
and is present in the Line only as an unstressed background. It is there¬ 
fore correct to say that, while 517 does refer us to the Line in that it 
refers to the Sun and the Sun in a sense includes the Line, the only 
parts of the Sun that 517 mentions are those before the introduction of 
the Line. This fact, taken together with the fact that Plato twice in- 
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dicates a relation between Line and Cave other than one-one correspond¬ 
ence, dictates the conclusion that, just as the Line and the Cave are not 
parallel, so Plato did not thin\ they were. 

The general nature of the passage in 517 will now appear if we briefly 
contemplate the meaning of the Cave. It means the following doctrines 
about education and the lack of it (514A). Most men are uneducated in 
the sense that they are occupied exclusively with the objects of opinion. 
These objects are half-real copies of the real, and as such they cannot 
be genuinely known; but most men can see no reality in the essences 
which concern the philosopher, and they violently resist any attempt to 
convert them thereto. Even if one is converted, he has a long and des¬ 
perately hard struggle before he can really apprehend those essences, 
the culmination of which is the knowledge of the Idea of the Good, 
and the realization that this Idea is the cause of everything else, includ¬ 
ing all that has any reality in the objects of opinion themselves. Such 
a knowledge is the best basis for dealing even with the objects of opin¬ 
ion; but most men do not think so, and they are encouraged not to 
think so by the fact that it takes a little time before the philosopher can 
successfully apply his knowledge of the Ideas to practical matters. He 
fumbles at first, and men do not wait to condemn him. 

The Cave is a passionate appeal to us either to become philosophers 
ourselves, if we can, or, if we cannot, to let the philosophers rule over 
us. It is a forcible statement of Plato’s conviction that philosophy is both 
valuable and practical in spite of appearances to the contrary. Like the 
Ship (488), it presents us with a vivid picture and implores us to be¬ 
lieve that political reality corresponds thereto. It is meant to be a picture 
of actual cities, as Professor Ferguson has said. Yet there would be a 
Cave in the ideal city, as Mr. Murphy has said, in the sense that philo¬ 
sophers would “descend” from contemplating the Ideas to regulating 
practice in accord therewith, and that there as here the majority of the 
citizens would be preoccupied with the half-real objects of opinion. 

The passage we are discussing (517BC) is essentially an explanation 
of the meaning of the Cave. It proceeds partly by stating that meaning 
in relatively unmetaphorical words (“the Idea of the Good is seen last” 
etc.), and partly by correlating elements in the Cave with elements 
having an analogous function in the simile of the Sun. The Sun deals 
mostly with the nature of reality; the Cave, relying on the Sun, deals 
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mostly with our attitudes towards reality; but they are near enough to 
explain each other in part. 

Having arrived at this interpretation of 517BC, we are able to say 
finally that neither is the Cave parallel to the Line nor does Plato any¬ 
where say that it is. We have also attained a view of the meaning of 
the Cave. 


§4. CONJECTURE (ciKttffltt) AND 
THE MATHEMATICALS 

What then is the Line, and what is it doing between the Sun and the 
Cave? Before we take a general view of it, there is one point which 
we now have the premises to determine, namely whether by “conjecture” 
or eiKaarU Plato meant trying to apprehend realities through images or 
taking images as themselves the realities to be apprehended. We now 
know that no argument in this matter may be based on the premise 
that the Line is parallel to the Cave, because the Line is not parallel to 
the Cave and Plato did not think that it was. The state of the prisoners 
in the Cave is therefore no evidence for what Plato meant by “con¬ 
jecture” in the Line. But there is something else to which he does make 
“conjecture” parallel, and that is “thought” or Stavota, the habit of mind 
of the mathematician. He is quite explicit that “conjecture” is to “con¬ 
viction” as “thought” is to “intelligence”, as the procedure of mathemat¬ 
ics is to that of dialectic. Now we have already arrived at an interpreta¬ 
tion of his account of mathematics in the Line; and, as we did so with¬ 
out any use of what he says about “conjecture”, we can now use it to 
determine his conception of the latter. He brings out two characteris¬ 
tics of mathematics in the Line, first that its premises are uncertified 
hypotheses, and, second, that it gets at its objects indirectly, through 
images, instead of taking them pure as dialectic does. It is reasonable 
to conclude that he saw an analogy between at least one of these marks 
and “conjecture”. Suppose that he saw something in “conjecture” anal¬ 
ogous to the fact that the premises of mathematics are uncertified 
hypotheses. What would this entail about “conjecture”? The conclu¬ 
sion is not at all obvious; but it seems to be that in “conjecture” there 
is an unjustifiable confidence. Now taking images as realities in their 
own right perhaps shows more of unjustifiable confidence than trying 
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to know realities through images. On this supposition, then, the con¬ 
clusion seems to be that Plato understood “conjecture” as taking images 
as if they were realities in their own right; but it is far less certain than 
we could wish. 

Now take the other supposition, that he saw something in “conjec¬ 
ture” analogous to the fact that mathematics gets at its objects indirectly, 
through images, instead of taking them pure as dialectic does. The con¬ 
clusion from this is much more evident and strong than from the other 
supposition, and it is that “conjecture” was trying to apprehend realities 
through images. Unfortunately, it is opposite to that to which we were 
led by the first supposition! We must therefore say that mathematics 
and “conjecture” are analogous in only one of the two marks assigned 
to mathematics, and we must determine which that is. The answer is 
that they are analogous in attempting to know realities through images; 
and “conjecture” is not taking images as realities in their own right, but 
attempting to know the realities through their images. The reasons are 
as follows. (1) As we have seen, there is a much more evident and 
strong conclusion from the supposition that the relevant mark of mathe¬ 
matics is its use of images than from the supposition that it is its atti¬ 
tude to its premises. (2) Plato would naturally connect “conjecture” 
with mathematics’ attitude to images and not its attitude to its premises, 
for the whole nature of “conjecture” is concerned with images. Its 
object is precisely images, and its name is formed from the name of 
images. (3) The word ci/cao-ta would surely suggest to a Greek 

as strongly as ^avraala suggested <£avra£(o; and never conveyed 

any suggestion of taking copies as originals, but did most frequently 
suggest getting at originals by means of copies. Liddell and Scott give: 
represent by an image or likeness, portray, liken, compare, infer from 
comparison, form a conjecture. It will not do to say that the word means 
merely conjecture, and not specifically conjecture about the originals 
of images (Hardie 61). It does specifically and essentially refer to trying 
to know A through B, where B is liJ{e A. Et/cao-ta is a eV eucoo1 

(cf. Phaedo 100A: ra ovra iv cIkoctl . . . cj/co7retv). (4) We scarcely ever 
do, as a matter of fact, take for originals the things Plato mentions as 
objects of eiKacria: “shadows, . . . appearances in water and in things 
of a close and smooth and plain constitution, and everything of the 
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sort.” In view of these examples, and of the associations of the word 
ciKacridj Plato was almost bound to be misunderstood by his readers if 
he meant it to convey the idea of taking copies as originals. 

We thus reach without circularity the further conclusion that by 
“conjecture” Plato understood trying to know originals through their 
copies; and it was in this respect that he held “conjecture” analogous to 
the “thought” of the mathematicians. 

What evidence is now left for the theory that Plato meant the objects 
of “thought” to be the mathematicals ? It is urged, first, that otherwise 
this object seems to be left empty; and, second, that Plato does speak 
of mathematical objects both as eternal and as plural. The second argu¬ 
ment must be dismissed; for it is a clear case, particularly obvious in 
Adam, of that fallacious principle of interpretation which I have called 
misinterpretation by inference (above, p. 2). The fact that Plato speaks 
of the mathematician’s objects in one place as eternal, and in another as 
plural, while in a third place he tells us that there is only one Idea of 
each kind, is no evidence that he had formulated the doctrine described 
by Aristotle. He does not even get so far as to call these objects “many”, 
though Adam misleadingly suggests that he does. He merely says things 
which logically imply that they are many, such as “the one that is 
equal every one to every one”. There is no evidence that he himself saw 
this implication; and, even if there were, it would still remain a question 
whether he saw the further fact that this plurality conflicted with the 
singleness ascribed to Ideas in Book X. To suggest that he did not is 
not in the least to belittle his insight; for it is perfectly certain that all 
of us all the time are failing to perceive implications which will seem 
obvious when they are pointed out. Thus there remains in favor of the 
hypothesis of mathematicals only the fact that otherwise this object 
seems to be empty; and of this another explanation will be offered 
below. 

What evidence is now left for the theory that Plato meant the lower 
Line to cover all opinion and opinables? This has lost all the force it 
gained from the premise that “conjecture” is equivalent to the state of 
the unreleased prisoners. There remains only the fact that towards the 
end of the Line (511D4), and again in the recapitulation (534A), the 
two lower states of the Line are summed as 8o £a or opinion, while in 
the latter passage the two lower objects are also summed as So^aarrov 
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or the opinable. (That this also occurs in 510A seems a misinterpreta¬ 
tion.) Of these also I shall offer another explanation. 

§5. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ‘LINE’ 

Let us now take a general view of the Line. It has a framework of 
four objects; for the intelligible and the visible, which are objects by 
nomenclature, are each to be divided into two (509D). The two parts 
of the visible are described; one is images and the other their archetypes 
(510A). The two parts of the intelligible are not described in any analo¬ 
gous manner; but that there is such a division is implied on three sub¬ 
sequent occasions (510B2, 511C3-6, 534A5-7). These four objects, how¬ 
ever, seem to remain only a framework. The body of the Line, and its 
serious message, is the distinction between mathematics and dialectic 
which we have elucidated. The difference between the two sorts of 
intelligible object is never explained or described or even named, except 
by the indirect statement that one is grasped by mathematical method 
and the other by dialectic. One passage suggests that Plato did not 
know what to say about them. 

We are content, then, said I, as before, to call the first part know¬ 
ledge, the second thought, the third conviction, and the fourth con¬ 
jecture; and the last two together opinion, and the first two together 
intelligence; and to say that opinion is about becoming but intelli¬ 
gence about being; and that intelligence is to opinion what being is 
to becoming; and knowledge is to conviction, and thought is to 
conjecture, what intelligence is to opinion. But let us not go into the 
proportion and division of their objects, the opinable and the intel¬ 
ligible, Glaucon, in order not to involve ourselves in many more 
discussions than we have had already. (534A) 

The last sentence here is strange. If the proportions of the objects 
are the same as those of the mental states, it would have been just as 
short a sentence to say so; there would be no question of “many times 
as many discussions”. But if they are not the same, it seems very im¬ 
portant that we should know how they differ. The passage gives an 
impression of perfunctoriness, of evading a description because there 
is none to give. And the truth is that nothing philosophically important 
is ever said about these four objects. They do not appear outside the 
Line and its recapitulation in Book VII; and in those places they are 
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at best a framework on which to hang the comparison of mathematics 
and dialectic, at worst an empty play with the idea of mathematical 
proportion. 

Against its four objects the Line sets four “effects” ( TraO^ixara ) or 
“states” (e£et,s). (Plato never calls them “faculties” or SiW/xets, as some 
commentators have implied.) He seems to be even less interested in 
these. They have a suggestion of afterthought, as Stocks pointed out; 
for they appear only at the very end of the Line, and are never explained 
or discussed. The Cave, as we have seen, has only one state to correspond 
to the two lower states of the Line together; and this seems to suggest 
the unimportance of the subdivision of vision and the visibles. The four 
states reappear only once in Plato’s writings, namely in the recapitula¬ 
tion of the Line in Book VII. This recapitulation begins by recalling 
the distinction between dialectic and mathematics, which was the meat 
of the Line. It then gives the four “states” of the Line and some propor¬ 
tions among them (the passage just quoted). And with that it ends. 
The latter passage, naming the four states and giving their proportions, 
seems to come in by mere association, to have no real relevance to its 
context, and to convey no real message in itself. It is just a set of useless 
proportions among a set of algebraical symbols of unknown meaning. 
Like the famous Number in Book VIII, it is a mathematical fancy 
which pleased Plato. 

There is thus a strange incoherence in the Line, namely that within 
a framework of four objects and four corresponding “effects” what it 
actually gives us of philosophical matter is two methods. Plato describes 
a difference in method, but classifies it as a difference in mental state 
plus a corresponding difference in object. He offers us eight pigeon¬ 
holes, four objects and four “states”; but it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that he leaves every one of them empty and instead gives us two 
methods. 

The Line falls in a part of the Republic devoted to the higher educa¬ 
tion of the rulers. The fundamental fact upon which this education 
depends is that there exists a world of unchanging essences distinct 
from and more real than this world of change. The essences are grasped 
by knowledge; this world by opinion; and the two faculties are distinct. 
So much was laid down in Book V, and constitutes an enduring and 
undoubted part of Plato’s doctrine. In the Line he introduces a further 
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point, also very important for the education of the rulers; and this is 
that we must distinguish a lower and a higher way of getting at the 
intelligible world. That is the main point of the Line, the two “ways” 
or methods of mathematics and dialectic. Now for Plato a division of 
method tended to imply a division of object. He was imbued with the 
Greek belief that like is known by like, as we see most clearly at the 
end of Book V, where he argues from the distinctness of two faculties 
to the distinctness of their objects. It was therefore easy for him to talk 
of distinct objects corresponding to the distinct methods. The objects 
are defined primarily in terms of our attitude towards them. Thus the 
primary difference between the “intelligible” and the “visible” is, as 
their names imply, that we grasp the one by intelligence and the other 
by vision. In this case there are very decided further differences, onto¬ 
logical differences. But of the subdivisions that is not true. Between the 
objects of conviction and conjecture the primary difference, that they 
are the objects of different attitudes, remains the only difference. On- 
tologically, they are identical; for conviction and conjecture are differ¬ 
ent ways of getting at the same thing. Nearly the same is true of the 
objects of “intelligence” and “thought”. The quantitative Ideas dealt 
with by mathematics are other than the ethical Ideas dealt with by dia¬ 
lectic; but both are Ideas. The mathematician seeks “the square itself” 
510D7. 

In the preceding simile of the Sun Plato had used the visible to explain 
the intelligible. Now that he is introducing a new point about the in¬ 
telligible, he again uses the visible to explain it. The fact that dialectic 
gets its object pure, whereas mathematics seeks that object with the aid 
of sensibles, is, he tells us, analogous to the difference between grasping 
a visible object by direct vision and grasping it through its shadow or 
reflection. Thus the original purpose of the lower Line is to illustrate 
the upper. Not, of course, that the lower Line is imaginary. There really 
are visible things; they really have shadows and reflections; and we 
really seek information about them sometimes directly and sometimes 
through their reflections. But these facts are cited here, not for their own 
interest or importance, but as a convenient illustration of another fact, 
namely the difference between dialectic and mathematics in the matter 
of using images. 

But the illustration invites Plato forward in two ways. On the one 
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hand, he now has four “objects” of a kind, namely the objects of dia¬ 
lectic, those of mathematics, visibles, and reflections of visibles. The like- 
by-like theory suggests four corresponding mental attitudes or “habits” 
or Plato adds them as an afterthought, attracted by the neat mathe¬ 
matical scheme they give. “Geometrical equality has great power both 
among gods and among men” (Go. 508A). 

On the other hand, the added importance thus given to the lower 
Line suggests a new way of regarding it. Perhaps we can take it not as 
a mere illustration of the upper, but as an intrinsically important sub¬ 
division of opinion and opinables, that is, of the whole of “reality” other 
than what the upper Line refers to ? That is the idea in Plato’s mind as 
he begins to use “opinion” to cover the lower Line. 

But the suggestion remains only a suggestion. There is not, after all, 
any fundamental distinction among opinables to be represented by the 
distinction between visible objects and their reflections, or any funda¬ 
mental differentiation of opinion corresponding to the difference be¬ 
tween looking at a man in a mirror and looking at him direct. The 
scheme refuses to burgeon into anything more than the bare proportion 
with which it began; and so, after one repetition (534A), Plato drops 
it for ever. He had seriously meant his distinction between conviction 
and conjecture to illustrate his distinction between dialectic and mathe¬ 
matics; and he had played with the idea that it might have some im¬ 
portance in itself. But in fact he remains with only his original two 
objects, Ideas and things; with only his original two corresponding 
faculties, knowledge and opinion; and his sole significant and enduring 
addition is the distinction between the two methods which the faculty 
of knowledge may employ in its search for the Ideas. 

The Line seems somewhat out of place. We do not see until later the 
relevance of its distinction between mathematics and dialectic. In dealing 
with the higher education of the rulers, Plato first indicates that which 
it is most needful for them to know, namely the form of the Good; and 
by the simile of the Sun he gives a sketch of the Good’s relations to the 
rest of the universe, which shows why it is the most important thing 
for them to know. It seems as if it would have been a more natural in¬ 
troduction to go next to the Cave, which represents in a preliminary way 
the process of getting to know this form of the Good; and after that to 
the explicit description of this process in the curriculum of mathematics 
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and dialectic; and last of all to the very abstract epistemological account 
of the difference between mathematics and dialectic which constitutes 
the Line. It is noteworthy that in his recapitulation Plato does put the 
Line (533B-534A) after and not before the Cave (532A-C). 

§ 6. MATHEMATICS 

It is an integral part of this view of the Line that the objects of mathe¬ 
matics are Ideas. In the simile of the Sun the “intelligibles” were the 
Ideas; and we should naturally expect a subdivision of “intelligibles” 
in the Line to be a subdivision in which both parts were Ideas. Our ex¬ 
pectation is strongly confirmed by the statement that the mathema¬ 
tician’s interest is in “the square itself and the diagonal itself” 510D. 
“Mathematicals” are nowhere explained or named in the Republic; and 
that such a striking doctrine, such an innovation on anything else that 
the middle dialogues say, would have been introduced here in this 
ambiguous fashion passes all probability. That interpretation of the Line 
is only probable on the assumption that “conjecture” is taking images 
for originals; and this in turn is only probable on the assumption that 
“conjecture” is the same as the state of the unreleased prisoner in the 
Cave; and this in turn is only probable, or indeed barely possible, on the 
false view that Plato in 517BC declares the Cave to be precisely parallel 
to the Line. Once we have freed ourselves from the shackles of this 
inference, the natural interpretation is that the objects of mathematics 
as well as those of dialectic are Ideas. Plato made mathematics a prepara¬ 
tion for philosophy, not because he thought its objects belonged to a class 
intermediate between those of philosophy and the sensibles; but be¬ 
cause it deals with the easiest Ideas, the Ideas most obvious and most 
obviously distinct from sensibles. 

This general examination of the Line and Cave was undertaken in 
order to determine whether Plato held that mathematics could become 
dialectical in method, although at the time of his writing it was not so. 
The question whether mathematics could become dialectical is, in more 
precise language, the question whether the study of those objects which 
mathematics now studies could be successfully conducted in the dialec¬ 
tical manner. It is an element in the larger question whether there are 
according to Plato spheres that resist the application of dialectic. 

An answer to this question would naturally follow from the 
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mathematicals-theory, if that theory were true; since the objects of 
mathematics are not Ideas, it would run, they can never be grasped by 
dialectic, which is said to be concerned solely with Ideas. The contra¬ 
dictory answer would follow from another theory that we have re¬ 
jected, namely the mathematicizing theory that sees in the Line pre¬ 
cisely a proposal for the betterment of mathematics. But, since both 
these theories are false, a more laborious examination of the evidence 
is required. 

The following considerations favor the conclusion that Plato thought 
that the objects of mathematics could never be successfully treated by 
dialectic, (i) He represents the objects of the two methods as distinct, 
although both are Ideas, and so grasped by distinct “attitudes” of mind. 
This is an important point, when we recall that in Book V he said that 
distinctness of faculty entails distinctness of object. To this must be 
added two confirmations in detail. (2) In two places Plato says that in 
studying the objects of mathematics the soul is “forced” to use hypothe¬ 
ses; and this seems like saying that the objects of mathematics cannot 
be grasped except by the mathematical method (510B5 and 511A4). 
(3) He says that the objects of mathematics “could not be seen except 
by thought”; and “thought” is his name for the “attitude” of mind pe¬ 
culiar to the mathematician and distinct from the “attitude” of dialectic 
(511A1). 

What considerations are there on the other side? It will not do to 
bring forward his suggestion that mathematics ought to be pursued by 
means of “problems” (530B, 531C). The method of “problems” is not, 
in his opinion, one that would turn mathematics into dialectic. On the 
contrary, he regards it as the method already employed in geometry 
(53°B); and his proposal is to extend it to astronomy and “harmony”, 
so as to make those studies truly mathematical instead of empirical as 
they now are. 

There are, however, the following important considerations in favor 
of the view that Plato thought mathematics could become dialectical, 
(1) We have ascertained that its objects are Ideas; and Plato nowhere 
suggests that the activities of dialectic are necessarily confined to certain 
groups of Ideas. (2) We have ascertained the procedure of dialectic to 
consist in the application of the elenchus to hypotheses. Surely it must 
be possible to apply the elenchus to any proposition whatever, including 
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the hypotheses of mathematics. (3) Plato once says that the objects of 
mathematics could, if they obtained a “beginning’’, become “intelligi¬ 
ble”. Now a “beginning” is what dialectic obtains by means of the 
elenchus, and “intelligence” is the name for the “attitude” of dialectic. 

You want to distinguish the part of intelligible reality which is 
the object of dialectic as being clearer than that which is the object 
of what are called the sciences, for which hypotheses are beginnings; 
and, while those who study them are obliged to do so by thought 
and not by senses, yet because they inquire from hypotheses and do 
not ascend to a beginning, you think they do not have intelligence 
about them, although they are intelligible with a beginning. And to 
the state of the geometers and such persons I think you give the 
name “thought”, as being something between opinion and intelli¬ 
gence. (511CD) 

This passage must not be discounted owing to the fact that “intelligible” 
is Plato’s word not for the special object of dialectic but for the general 
object of dialectic and mathematics. For “intelligible” here is evidently 
an echo of “intelligence” just above; and “intelligence” just above is 
evidently the peculiar state of the dialectician, since it is explicitly denied 
to mathematics. The passage unambiguously means that the special 
attitude of the dialectician is not being applied to the objects of mathe¬ 
matics but could be. 

Such are the considerations, for and against, by means of which we 
have to reach a conclusion. There are three of them on each side. What 
is their weight ? 

One of these six arguments breaks down entirely on closer inspection, 
namely that from Plato’s statement that the objects of mathematics 
“could not be seen except by thought”. When we look at the context 
we see that he is explaining that, although mathematics uses visibles, 
it is not about them. He says that its objects “could not be seen except 
by thought” by way of contrast with the possible view that they could 
be seen by the bodily eye. He is, so to speak, being accurate by reference 
to the distinction between thought and sense; but he is not here con¬ 
cerned to be accurate by reference to the distinction between “thought” 
and “intelligence”. That would have been irrelevant, and therefore a 
pedantry such as his conversational style forbids and he makes his char¬ 
acters condemn (e. g. 533DE). In any given context a word means 
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as much of its total meaning as that context allows; and here the con¬ 
text allows “thought” to mean any cognition that is not sense. 

Consider now the argument that, by the doctrine of like-by-like, a 
distinctness of object entails a distinctness of faculty; and hence the 
faculty by which we apprehend the objects of dialectic could not also 
be the faculty by which we apprehend the objects of mathematics. This 
too is weak; for, as we have concluded, Plato’s subdivision of intelligibles 
in the Line is primarily only the objective reflection of his distinction 
between two methods. Its shadowy existence is itself maintained only 
by the doctrine of like-by-like working from the real difference between 
mathematics and dialectic, and has by no means the strength to generate 
a further difference of faculty. That Plato here speaks only of “effects” 
and not of “faculties” is probably due precisely to his feeling that the 
word “faculties”, by bringing the doctrine of like-by-like too powerfully 
into play, would have excluded the possibility of replacing mathematical 
by dialectical method in any given field. 

Consider lastly the argument from Plato’s saying that in mathematics 
the soul is “forced” to use hypotheses (510B5, 511A4). This is the best 
of the three on its side, and cannot be wholly explained away. At first 
sight we might think to nullify its force by pointing out that dialectic 
too, according to Plato’s account, always uses hypotheses (for it always 
starts from them); and mathematics could not be prevented from be¬ 
coming dialectical by being forced to do something which dialectic itself 
does! But it would remain a very odd fact that Plato says mathematics 
uses hypotheses in a way which implies that he is going to say that dia¬ 
lectic does not, and then says that dialectic does so too. This apparently 
false contrast probably really means that mathematics is condemned 
never to get beyond hypotheses to a “beginning”; both methods start 
with hypotheses, but only dialectic ever reaches an irrefutable starting- 
point. 

This review of the evidence does not give as sure an answer as we 
could wish; but, basing ourselves upon it, the conclusion we must adopt 
appears to be the following. Plato must have held that the objects now 
studied by mathematical method could be successfully studied dialec¬ 
tically; for (1) he thought them Ideas and he thought dialectic compe¬ 
tent about all Ideas, (2) the repeated application of the elenchus, which 
is what he understood by dialectic in the Line, surely could be practised 
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on any proposition whatever, and (3) he said that “they are intelligible 
with a beginning” (51 iD). Nevertheless, he did also use language 
(510B5, 511A4) which either contradicts 51 iD or is a false contrast. 

In the Line Plato is evidently trying to do better than contemporary 
mathematics did. What he is there proposing is not primarily a change 
in mathematics itself, but a step right out of and beyond mathematics; 
so that we misrepresent him if we interpret the Line as primarily a pro¬ 
posal for the betterment of mathematics. However, the better world 
into which the Line would lead us is very large, and includes mathe¬ 
matics; and therefore enables us to improve our mathematics as well 
as other things. The objects of mathematics are “intelligible” in the 
narrow sense if they receive that starting-point which dialectic can give 
them. Mathematics would become knowledge if it gave a logos of its 
hypotheses. Probably, however, the starting-point or anhypotheton on 
which this better mathematics based itself would appear to the common 
man to be not a mathematical but an ethical proposition. 


CHAPTER 12 


ANALOGY 

I n an earlier chapter we have seen that there is an incoherence be¬ 
tween Plato’s epistemology and his methodology. His belief in cate¬ 
gorically certain knowledge conflicts with his hypothetical method 
and demands a Cartesian method or an Aristotelian apodictic starting 
from infallible intuitions. Only once, in the Divided Line, does he try 
to make his hypothetical method yield the certainty required by his the¬ 
ory of knowledge. 

The present chapter will be devoted to exhibiting another incoher¬ 
ence, that between the hypothetical method recommended in the mid¬ 
dle dialogues and the method actually practised there, (i) Very little use 
is actually made of the hypothetical method in these works. (2) What 
they rely on, in order to persuade us and apparently also in order to in¬ 
tuit the truth, is analogy and imagery. (3) In contrast to the selfcon¬ 
scious discussions of hypothetical method, which is not much used in 
the dialogue, analogy and imagery, which are frequent, receive very 
little discussion. Moreover — a farther accenting of the incoherence — 
what is said about them is mostly against them. (4) Especially is this so 
if we may relate to images (ei/covcs) what Plato says about imitation 
(fjLL/jirjaLs ), for he is nearly always unfavorable to imitation upon the 
whole. 


§ 1. Plato’s use of hypothetical method 

To what extent is the hypothetical method actually practised in the 
middle dialogues? 

In the Meno, where the hypothetical method is described for the first 
time, Socrates at once proceeds to practise it. He uses it as a way of get¬ 
ting some sort of answer to the question whether virtue can be taught 
without having previously determined what is the definition of virtue. 
He hypothesizes a definition or partial definition of virtue. 

In the Phaedo the essence of the hypothetical method is put to use 
more thoroughly than in any other dialogue. The hypothesis is the the¬ 
ory of Forms; and this, laid down on several occasions in the dialogue, is 
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found each time to lead without selfcontradiction to the conclusion that 
soul is immortal. 

A further element in the hypothetical method, according to the 
Phaedo, is that, while you draw out the consequences of your hypothesis 
in the direction you desire, you should watch whether any contradiction 
arises, either between the consequences and the hypothesis from which 
they spring, or among the consequences themselves. If this happens, you 
must start again with another hypothesis. This possibility is never real¬ 
ized in the Phaedo with regard to the main movements of the dialogue. 
The theory of Forms remains uncontradicted throughout. The possi¬ 
bility is realized, however, with regard to the minor hypothesis that the 
soul is the harmony of the body; this is found to lead to contradictions 
and abandoned. 

Still another element in hypothetical method, according to the Phaedo, 
is the prescription what you are to do if anyone attacks your hypothesis 
itself. You are first to complete your deductions from your hypothesis 
according to the regular procedure, just as if the hypothesis were not 
being attacked. Thereafter, provided that no contradiction has ap¬ 
peared in the course of the deduction, you are to defend your hypothesis 
by making it the conclusion of a second piece of hypothetical method, in 
which it is deduced from a second and higher hypothesis. If the second 
hypothesis is also attacked, you do the same with that, deducing it from 
a third, until you come to “something adequate”. When we search the 
dialogues for some example of this procedure, the conclusion seems to 
be that neither in the Phaedo nor anywhere else is there any movement 
of thought which Plato is at all likely to have considered a case of this. 
He does not illustrate this extension of the method. 

There is comparatively little of any kind of deduction in the Republic, 
hypothetical or otherwise, after Book I. Plato there offers well marked 
arguments to prove that the soul has three parts, that justice is doing 
one’s own business, that justice brings more happiness than injustice, 
that imitative poetry is harmful, that soul is immortal. He has other less 
formal arguments to other conclusions. But upon the whole the Re¬ 
public devotes a far smaller fraction of its length than does the Phaedo 
to explicit deductions. If we examine the few that there are to see 
whether they are offered in a hypothetical spirit, we find that this is 
rarely so. The argument that the soul has three parts starts from a law of 
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non-contradiction explicitly said to be hypothetical (437A). The argu¬ 
ment against poetry and painting starts by “positing” the theory of 
Forms (596A). But other arguments in the Republic, even when suf¬ 
ficiently formal to be called deductions, have two features very alien to 
the hypothetical method. In the first place, they have the dogmatic air 
of implying that the argument is final for all persons. In the second 
place, they do not “confess their premises”, that is, they do not point to 
their premises as unargued and questionable propositions on whose 
truth all the rest depends. It is essential to the hypothetical method de¬ 
scribed in the Phaedo to “confess one’s premises”. 

A special feature of the method described in the Republic is the up¬ 
ward path to an “unhypothesized beginning”. We have concluded that 
this would be an intuition supervening upon a long labor of elenchus. Is 
this procedure ever exemplified in the dialogues? Upon the whole, it 
seems clear that the dialogues never offer any particular proposition as 
an “unhypothesized beginning”. They might, however, show us a part 
of the long labor of elenchus without showing it crowned with success; 
do they do this ? On the contrary, elenchus, though still recommended in 
the middle and late dialogues, is rarely practised there. Plato is now too 
busy with direct construction. He does not now attempt to construct 
by destroying, although his own method bids him to.. There are, how¬ 
ever, three dialogues in which we may perhaps see, if we choose, a sec¬ 
tion of the chain of elenchus leading to the intuition of a “beginning”. 
The Cratylus spends considerable time refuting both sides of a con¬ 
troversy about language; the Parmenides, though extremely hard to 
interpret, has a strong appearance of being mainly composed of elen¬ 
chus; and above all the Theaetetus is so elenctic that it has been mis¬ 
taken for an early dialogue. 

Upon the whole, the hypothetical method recommended in the mid¬ 
dle dialogues is little exemplified there or elsewhere in Plato. There is 
plenty of isolated “positing” and “hypothesizing”, but little of the con¬ 
scious and methodical use of hypothesizing suggested in the Meno and 
Phaedo . 

§2. Plato’s use of analogy and imagery 

What the middle dialogues really rely upon, in order to persuade us 
and apparently also in order to intuit the truth, is analogy and imagery. 
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Analogy is extremely frequent in the dialogues of Plato. “As this, so 
that” is his refrain. Its absence is noticeable in the arguments of Eu- 
thydemus and his brother, a type of thinking which Plato depicts with¬ 
out sympathy and feels to be wholly alien to his own. It disappears to 
some extent in the later work; but the early and middle dialogues are 
full of it. The middle dialogues and the Gorgias are peculiar in making- 
some of their most serious points by its means alone. Induction is here 
sometimes no longer a subordinate element in a syllogism. It becomes, 
in the form of analogy, the essence of the argument; any deductive ele¬ 
ments are subordinate to it; and the argument often seems much more 
truly persuasive than where deduction is the governing factor. 

The two most analogical dialogues of all are perhaps the Republic 
and the Gorgias. The Republic includes the analogy between the guards 
of the ideal city and the dog. This is introduced simultaneously with the 
first decision to have guards (375); it serves to show that it is possible to 
find men who are at once fierce to enemies and gentle to friends; it also 
introduces the idea that these guards must be philosophers. Later, when 
the military and the philosophic functions have been assigned to dif¬ 
ferent persons, the soldier is said to be to the philosopher as the dog to 
the shepherd (440D). The same analogy serves to enforce the proposal 
that the women of the guards are to be treated just like the men (451D) 
and that breeding shall be only or mostly from the best individuals 
(459B). 

Even more important to the Republic is the great analogy between 
the city and the man. Introduced merely as a likely way of suggesting 
hypotheses about the individual, it gradually comes to profess not merely 
to suggest such hypotheses but also to prove them true, and in the process 
it produces a wealth of political philosophy. 

The third great analogy in the Republic, which works hand in hand 
with the second, is the equation: 

Health_Justice 

Body Soul 

This is Plato’s only evidence that injustice is mental disorder. It is also 
his main evidence for the main conclusion of the dialogue, that justice 
is better than injustice; and Socrates works it out in full and vivid de¬ 
tail (444G-445B, and the account of the tyrannical man). 
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This third analogy is even more prominent in the Gorgias, where its 
function is in general the same. It is here used first (464-5) in a classi¬ 
fication of the arts concerning body and soul in order to define the na¬ 
ture of rhetoric. Next (477-9) it proves that if you have done wrong it is 
better for you to suffer punishment than to escape; here it gives rise to 
the subordinate analogy between the physician and the judge. Next 
(504), returning to the first idea, it proves that the business of the good 
rhetorician is to make the citizens just. Next (517-518) it explains the 
frequency and plausibility of the false view that the business of rhetoric 
is to make the citizens comfortable. Next (521) it is developed into a 
vivid fantasy of a physician accused by a cook and judged by children, 
in order to illustrate Socrates’ position in Athens. Lastly (524), with the 
addition of the idea that the body clothes or veils the soul, it is made into 
another vivid fantasy to enforce the doctrine of reward and punishment 
after death. 

A very large number of the Platonic analogies, perhaps more than 
half, contain the joint notion of techne-episteme, which is in English the 
tetrad knowledge-science-art-technics. Thus the Cratylus explains lan¬ 
guage by supposing that there is an art or technique of wordmaking and 
then comparing it to the art of painting. It also draws an elaborate 
analogy between words and the tools of common trades, especially be¬ 
tween words and the weaver’s shuttle. Socrates frequently makes anal¬ 
ogies between common trades and activities that are not usually con¬ 
sidered trades at all. The most striking form of this is the assumption 
that virtue is a techne. But of all the ways in which the techne-episteme 
conception enters into Plato’s analogical thinking the two most im¬ 
portant are these: 

. Ideas _ Sensibles 

' ' Knowledge Opinion 
( Ruler _ Pilot __ Physician 

' 2 People Ship’s company Patients 

The first of these is the major chord of all Plato’s theoretical philosophy; 
and the second is the major chord of all his politics until the Laws . The 
first is the cause of his absolute distinction between knowledge and 
opinion. The second is probably not the cause, but certainly the most 
persuasive argument, for his insistence that the people should give un- 
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limited and unquestioning obedience to the rulers. In the Republic it 
appears most prominently in the figure of the Ship (488). The States¬ 
man makes use of the physician’s behavior to prove that a good ruler 
should not be bound by any laws. And when Plato at last renounced 
dictatorship, and decided that the ruler should persuade as well as 
command, he corrected his former analogy by declaring that only slave- 
doctors give unexplained orders like a tyrant; the free doctor of free 
men must teach and convince his patient (Laws 720). So much for the 
prevalence of analogy in the dialogues. 

Analogy is the kind of epagoge that passes from case to case without 
mentioning the universal. The less evident the universal, the more likely 
we are to call it analogy and not epagoge. For, even when the universal 
is not stated, it may be more or less evident. It may be more or less given 
in the form of the cases. Consider these two forms of argument: (1) 
since this X is Y, that X is Y, (2) since this X is Y, that P is Q. Neither 
argument states the universal; but the second does not even imply it, 
whereas the first implies that it is “All X is Y”. 

Analogy seems to be essentially an argument from a single case to 
a single case. However many cases are available, the argument, if it is 
an analogy, chooses only one of them, or at any rate treats all that it 
takes as being for the purpose of the argument a single case. It is es¬ 
sentially not perfect epagoge; for that ascends to the universal. It is 
essentially not probable epagoge from a plurality of cases either; for 
it professes to be intuitive in character, to see into one thing by an in¬ 
sight obtained on another. 

But it is a peculiar kind of intuition that analogy offers us, a sort 
of seeing and not seeing at the same time. One case cannot really give 
us insight into another unless it gives us insight into the universal cover¬ 
ing both; and yet analogy refuses to mention the universal. Thus it 
takes and does not take the universal; cf. orav to kglOoXov fii] ovo/mri 
Xr)(f>6fj dXXa TrapafioXf], SE 17, 

Characteristic of analogy as opposed to epagoge is also the elabora¬ 
tion of the premise and the corresponding elaboration of the conclusion. 
Platonic analogy infers from the premise-case not one fact about the 
conclusion-case but many. It discovers various aspects and elements in 
the latter corresponding to those in the former. Thus a characteristic 
analogy is likely to be longer even than a characteristic epagoge, not 
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because it cites more cases, for it cites often only one, but because it goes 
into that case in detail and finds a corresponding detail in the case in¬ 
ferred. In Cratylus 387-390, for example, though more than one premise- 
case is actually used, yet in principle the whole string of propositions 
there obtained about wordmaking can be got out of the predominant 
premise-case, which is the art of weaving. 

Analogy as a sort of intuition slides imperceptibly into analogy as il¬ 
lustration or explanation. It then assumes either the form of an example 
or that of an image. By an “example” is here meant a case brought for¬ 
ward in order to illustrate not an explicit universal but another case, 
the universal remaining more or less tacit. Such a procedure does, how¬ 
ever, easily slide into what we more commonly mean by “example”, 
the explanation of a universal by citing one of its cases or species. 

In an ordinary example the premise-case is supposed to have some 
identity with the conclusion-case. Although no universal is mentioned, 
we vaguely suppose that one is present and identical in the two cases. 
Somewhat different from this is the hypothetical or impossible example, 
such as the statue that perfectly resembles a man inside as well as with¬ 
out. Here we still think that the same universal would inform both 
cases if there were two cases; but in reality there is only one. It is pos¬ 
sible to go a step further and offer as an illustration a case which both 
is unreal and also, in some hardly definable sense, contains no universal 
also contained by the illustrand. Plato’s Cave is an unreality; and even 
if it were real it would not actually embody the universal it is meant to 
illustrate; and yet it really does illustrate something. How this can be 
is not easy to see; it is not easy, in other words, to define the sense in 
which such a case contains no universal also contained by the illustrand. 
But we feel that it is so. 

Illustrations of this sort have a paramount claim to the name ewcwv or 
image, sometimes translated simile or parable. An image brings the 
proposition forward with great vividness, and vividness is persuasive. 
Its disadvantage is that as a whole it is something that cannot happen, 
a fairy tale. An analogue, on the other hand, sacrifices the vividness of 
the image for the sake of possibility or actuality. In his imagery, which 
abounds in the middle dialogues, Plato attains his most poetic passages, 
as the Cave, and his most whimsical passages, as when he explains the 
flux-theory as an extrapolation of the giddiness caused by much turning 
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about in the search for truth ( Cra. 411). The Cratylus is perhaps the 
dialogue where on the whole his fancy is most detached, most non¬ 
sensical, and most free; but it is more delightful in some others. Among 
his more famous images are the waxen tablet and the aviary in the 
Theaetetus, the image of the soul in the Phaedrus, and the Cave in 
the Republic . 

§3. plato’s discussions of analogy and imagery 

The hypothetical method is less used in the dialogues than it is ab¬ 
stractly discussed. Analogy and imagery, on the other hand, are much 
used but very little discussed. 

The word avakoyla, according to Ast, occurs once in the Republic, 
once in the Statesman, thrice in the Timaeus, and once in the Epinomis. 
In all these places it is mathematical in meaning and refers to what we 
call mathematical proportion; the Republic-passage is a reference to the 
mathematical proportions of the Divided Line (534A). The Statesman- 
passage is an isolated explicit reference to geometrical analogy by way 
of a joke (257B). The Timaeus-passages are uses of the conception of 
mathematical proportion in the construction of the physical world. The 
adjective araAoyov and the phrases <La Aoyov and dm tov avrov Aoyov 
occur in much the same places and have the same mathematical mean¬ 
ing (Rp. VI 509D; Tim . 32B, 37A, 56C). Neither the phrases nor 
the adjective nor the noun seem to be extended outside mathematics 
until Aristotle. In Plato they all mean the same as his phrase “geometri¬ 
cal equality” (Go. 508A). 

Plato’s word araAoyia therefore does not mean to him exactly what 
is meant by “analogy” in this chapter. We may note in passing, how¬ 
ever, that it means something closely related, and something that indi¬ 
cates a rule of method. For Plato believes that “analogies” or “geometri¬ 
cal equalities” are frequent in reality and basic to its structure, and this 
Pythagorean conviction indicates one simple but important rule of 
method: “look for proportions in reality, for they are there and you will 
find them.” He never explicitly states such a rule, but he does say that 
“geometrical equality has great power both among gods and among 
men” (Go. 508A), he does find important proportionalities both in the 
structure of knowledge in its relation to reality (the Divided Line) 
and in the elements of the physical world (Tim. 31-2), and he does say 
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that “the finest of bonds is that which makes itself and the things it 
binds as much one as possible, and this is most finely achieved by pro¬ 
portion” (dmAoyta, Tim. 31C). The form in which I have stated the rule 
of method nascent here, “look for proportions in reality, for they are 
there and you will find them”, leaps to mind when we put this passage 
of the Timaeus alongside the following sentence from the Philebus 
(16D) : “We ought always to assume and search for one form concern¬ 
ing everything on each occasion, for we shall find it there.” 

To return to analogy in the sense intended in this chapter, there 
seems to be no word in Plato that conveys a concept close to this. (The 
nearest are eiKwv and TrapaSety^a, of which the correct translations are 
usually something like “image” and “example”.) There are, however, 
certain passages that offer something approaching discussions of analogy. 
The first of these is the introduction to the great analogy between man 
and city in the Republic: 

The inquiry we are attempting is not easy. It demands a sharp 
eye, in my opinion. I propose, therefore, since we are not clever 
people, to conduct the inquiry in this way. If some not very sharp- 
sighted persons were told to read small letters from a distance, and 
then someone noticed that the same letters occurred elsewhere, in a 
larger size on a larger ground, it would seem a piece of good luck, 

I imagine, to read the large letters first and then examine the small 
to see whether they were the same. — Certainly, said Adimantus; 
but what, Socrates, can you see of this nature in the inquiry about 
justice? — I will tell you, I said. We say, I suppose, that there is 
a justice of one man and also a justice of a whole city? — Certainly, 
said he. — And a city is bigger than one man ? — Bigger, said he. 
— Perhaps then justice would be more abundant and easier to de¬ 
tect in the bigger object. If you will, therefore, let us search for the 
nature of it in cities first; and then we will examine it in the same 
way in the individual, looking for the likeness of the greater in the 
form of the less. ( Rp . II 368.) 

When they have arrived at an account of the nature of justice and 
injustice in a city, Socrates speaks as follows: 

Let us not speak quite positively yet; but if, when this form en¬ 
ters each individual man, we agree that it is justice there too, then 
we will admit the conclusion. We cannot do otherwise. And if 
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As the Method of the Republic 

not, we will examine something else. But now let us complete the 
inquiry we began in the belief that, if we tried first to see justice 
in one of the greater things that possess it, we should detect its 
nature easier in the individual. We chose a city; and so we estab¬ 
lished the best one we could, because we were sure that in the good 
city there would be justice. Let us therefore transfer to the individ¬ 
ual what we found there; and, if it is admitted, that will be good, 
but, if it seems to be something else in the individual, we will go 
back to the city and interrogate it; and perhaps, when we look at 
them side by side and rub them together, we shall make justice flash 
out as from firesticks; and when it is visible we will confirm it 
among ourselves. ( Rp . IV 434D-435A.) 

To what extent have we here a discussion of analogy? On the one 
hand, the passage contains no abstract words such as “analogy”; it does 
not give any explicit account of analogy as such in words framed for the 
purpose of dealing with analogy. On the other hand, it is something 
quite different from merely presenting a particular analogy without in 
any way drawing attention to its analogical character. It is intermediate 
between the presentation of a universal as such and the presentation of 
one of its cases without any reference to its universal nature. In other 
words, it presents the nature of analogy to us in an analogical manner. 
For it is itself an analogy: big letters/small letters = city/man. And, 
as we saw, the nature of analogy is to suggest the presence of a uni¬ 
versal without saying what it is. This passage, then, suggests by means 
of an analogy that there is an analogy between the city and the man; 
but it does not say what the analogy is, nor even call it an analogy. It 
merely suggests the universal nature of analogy by juxtaposing two cases 
thereof, big letters = small letters and city = man. (For each of these 
is an analogy by itself, and could be expanded into the full form, e. g. 
government/city = reason/man.) 

Socrates does not say that he offers the analogy between city and man 
as a means of proving something about man. Though not very definite, 
he implies rather that it will merely suggest something about man, and 
that any proof of the hypothesis thus suggested will have to be a separate 
undertaking. The passage regards analogy as a method of discovery 
and not also as a method of proof or argument. It therefore provides 
no justification of Plato’s use of analogies, including this very one be- 
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tween city and man, as a means of argument and persuasion. This, how¬ 
ever, is not to say that such a justification is impossible. 

The city which Socrates uses, as a means of suggesting propositions 
about the human soul, is not actual but constructed by himself. This 
seems a defect, from the point of view of the analogical procedure. To 
get ideas by analogy about the actual human soul, it seems that he ought 
to look at actual cities. In particular, to answer his two main questions, 
“What constitutes a just man?” and “Is a just man necessarily happier 
than an unjust one?”, he ought to select actual cities commonly reputed 
just, and try to see how they differ from actual unjust cities and whether 
they are happier. No doubt he might beg the question in deciding which 
actual cities were just; but he begs it far more definitively in construct¬ 
ing his own. “We established the best one we could, because we were 
sure that in the good city there would be justice” (434E). How could 
he decide what was a good city without assuming an account of jus¬ 
tice? What he will get out of his analogy, therefore, seems to be what¬ 
ever he himself put in. Similarly he begs his other question, whether 
justice always makes for happiness, when he deliberately constructs 
his city so as to be as happy as possible (420B). 

Another passage containing something like a discussion of analogy 
is the account of example or Trapd^ety/xa in the Statesman (277-9). The 
word example has here, as often in Plato, the sense of a case used to 
illustrate a coordinate case, rather than a case used to illustrate its uni¬ 
versal. The city of the Republic is, in this language, an example, a case 
of justice used to throw light on another case of justice. The Statesman 
gives us an abstract account of this process of “throwing light”. “It is 
hard , we there read, “to make any of the more important things clear 
without using an example. For each one of us knows everything in a 
dream as it were, and at the same time is ignorant of everything with 
his waking mind.” (Ihis is the only hint here of the doctrine of recol¬ 
lection, 277D3.) That is the defect of human knowledge. To explain 
how we overcome this defect by the use of examples, let us take an 
example of an example! Children beginning to read name the letters 
correctly when they see them in the shortest and easiest syllables, and 
yet fail to recognize them in other syllables. The way to overcome this is: 

To lead them first to the cases where they judged these same 

letters rightly, and then to put them beside those not yet recognized 
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In Teaching and in Discovery 

and show the same likeness and nature existing in both contexts, 
until you have displayed the cases that were judged correctly laid 
alongside all those that were not recognized, and, being displayed 
and thus becoming examples, they cause the child to call every letter 
in every syllable both other, as being other than the rest, and the 
same, as being always the same as itself. — Absolutely. — So this 
much is sufficiently established, that an example occurs when that 
which is the same in another separate thing, and which is rightly 
conceived, is brought into comparison, and so effects one true opin¬ 
ion about each of two things which are thus regarded in one view? 

— It seems so. — Should we wonder then if the same thing nat¬ 
urally happens to our soul about the letters of all things, so that 
sometimes in some things it stands firm about each one by the help 
of truth, but at other times and in other things is carried away about 
them all, judging some of them rightly here and there amongst the 
combinations, and then failing to recognize the very same ones 
when they are transferred into the long hard syllables of things? 
(278A-D. The translation is partly taken from Campbell.) 

This is the passage where Plato for the first and last time uses the 
verb epagein of leading a man on to knowledge; and Prantl calls it a 
“miserable trace of Aristotelian epagoge” ( Gesch . der Logi\ I 80). 

We have here a definition of “example”, and a description of what it 
is in the nature of our cognitive faculties that makes example a useful 
thing. So far, this is an acceptable justification of Plato’s use of analogy, 
since what he means by “paradigm” here is what is meant in this chap¬ 
ter by analogy, namely, getting insight into a case by means of a co¬ 
ordinate case; but what it primarily justifies is the use of examples in 
teaching, not in suggesting new propositions to oneself or in proving 
such propositions. It is stated in terms of the man seeking to enlighten 
another, not of the man seeking to enlighten himself. To what extent 
can it justify the use of analogy in invention and proof as well as in 
teaching ? 

We might reply that it can do so because it implies that example 
functions by producing a new insight or intuition. By calling the learn¬ 
er’s attention to something he already knows, the teacher causes him 
to know something more. Demonstration, of course, also works by call¬ 
ing our attention to something we already know (the premises); but 
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there the new knowledge is entailed by the old, whereas in example it 
is not. In example, to modernize the image in the Republic, the juxta¬ 
position of the two propositions causes the spark of knowledge to leap 
across from the old to the new, not because the old entails the new, but 
because of “the same likeness and nature” dwelling in both of them, 
that is, in our language, because they are coordinate cases of the same 
universal, although that universal is not explicitly mentioned. This is 
what is in Plato’s mind when he uses not aTroSecKvvmi “to demonstrate”, 
but ipSetKvumc “to reveal” (277D, 278B). Now, such being the nature of 
example, we can, so to speak, teach ourselves with it as well as others. 
We can ourselves in our own minds put cases into which we already 
have insight alongside of cases still opaque to us, and increase our 
knowledge in that way; and Plato presumably believed this, since he 
makes the Eleatic stranger, after describing example, propose that the 
company now proceed to use it in solving their problem. 

There is a difficulty, however, in this attempt to make Plato’s account 
of example justify his use of analogy in discovery and proof. It is true 
enough that Plato here conceives example as a means of inducing an 
intuition, though without at all sharply formulating the concept of in¬ 
tuition; but how can the self-teacher by this method choose the right 
case to serve as an example? The teacher of others can choose an ex¬ 
ample suited to enlighten his learners because he already sees “the same 
likeness and nature” both in the illustration and in the illustrand; but 
how can the self-teacher find a case that really illustrates unless he al¬ 
ready understands the illustrand ? He seems reduced to blind trial and 
error, putting anything whatever alongside the thing to be explained 
and observing whether a spark passes; and this might continue indef¬ 
initely without success. 

This difficulty is a species of the puzzle in the Meno: “Inquiry is im¬ 
possible; for if we already know the thing we cannot inquire after it, 
and if we do not already know it we can neither know what we are 
looking for nor know when we have found it.” The Meno answers the 
puzzle with the assertion that in some sense we already know every¬ 
thing, as evidence for which Socrates professes to elicit a geometrical 
truth from a person without education. The Statesman refers to this 
point so briefly as to escape notice on a first reading (277D3); but it 
makes firmly the complementary point that we often know a thing in 
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one way and do not know it in another. The two together release us 
from the puzzle; when we search we can direct ourselves and know 
when we have succeeded because we already know everything; yet we 
need to search because, while we already know all things in one sense, 
in other senses we do not know them yet. 

In order to enjoy the benefit of Plato’s solution, we do not have to 
assert with him that every man already knows all things. If we only 
assert that every man already knows in some ways certain things that 
he does not yet know in other ways, we have escaped this particular 
difficulty about learning in general and the use of the example in self¬ 
teaching. Our preexistent knowledge of X, although vague, is enough 
to guide us reasonably well in the choice of examples; then the example 
guides us back to a more precise knowledge of the X that is both the 
beginning and the end of our search. 

The prior knowledge of X is not infallible as a guide to the right ex¬ 
ample. It does not assure but merely suggests that the justice of a city 
will illustrate the justice of a man. Hence, when we have seen the nature 
of our example, we must not take it for granted that this is the nature 
of our X as well; we must turn back to that X and look for this nature 
therein. If we do not actually see it there, nothing is accomplished. 
Plato makes this point by faint implication when putting forward the 
justice of the city to illustrate the justice of a man (Rp. II 368D7, 369A); 
he makes it more strongly when he has discovered what justice is in a 
city (434), and he then refuses to conclude directly that it is the same 
in a man, but offers independent reasons therefor. He thus uses the 
example as a way of suggesting an hypothesis but not as a way of prov¬ 
ing it. When he comes to the forms of injustice, however, he infers the 
nature of the man from that of the city by assuming the validity of the 
analogy (cf. 577C and other places in VIII-IX). 

These indistinct and partial statements seem to be the nearest Plato 
comes to giving justifications for his use of analogy. On the other side, 
there are passages implying, equally partially and indistinctly, that 
analogy is an inferior or at least a risky tool. In the first place, we often 
find passages expressing a consciousness that a certain man has assumed 
two things to be alike when they are not, passages which are therefore 
in some sense rejections of proposed analogies. “Perhaps”, says Socrates, 
“it is somehow unlike what I am likening it to” (Pho . 99E). “I some- 
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how think”, says Meno (Meno 73A), “that this is no longer like these 
others.” “As if this were like that”, says Thrasymachus ( Rp . I 337C). 
“But”, says Critias, “you are on the wrong track. This kind of know¬ 
ledge is not like the others, nor are they like each other. But you proceed 
as if they were alike” (Charm. 165E). And a little later (166B), when 
Socrates has offered another analogy: “That is what I was saying, Socra¬ 
tes. Your inquiry has now arrived at the very point in which temperance 
differs from all the kinds of knowledge; but you are looking for some 
likeness between it and the others.” Perhaps we may paraphrase ov pot 
Sore! tovto In by “that is going too far” ( Cra . 429B). “I am afraid you are 
joining flax and not-flax, as they say” ( Euths . 298C). “If we must fol¬ 
low our previous statements” (Rp. I 332D; cf. Cra. 430DE). Cratylus 
432AB also entails the consciousness that two things, namely quality and 
quantity, might be assumed to be alike in a respect in which they are 
not. Socrates criticizes Meno’s likening him to an electric ray: “I am 
like the electric ray if it benumbs others because it is numb itself; but 
otherwise not” etc., Meno 80C. Elsewhere he points out a difference 
between the physician and the judge which invalidates a suggested 
analogy between them; “you have taken up an unlike thing with the 
same logos” (Rp. Ill 408D). 

There are also passages in which a more abstract suspicion of analogy 
appears. In the Sophist the question arises whether elenchus is the same 
as sophistry. Theaetetus urges that they are very like each other. “So is 
a wolf like a dog”, replies the stranger, “and yet one is very gentle and 
the other very fierce. A safe man will always be on his guard most of all 
about likenesses (ras o/xoio't^tus) . They are a very slippery tribe” (231 A). 
Here something near the notion of analogy appears under the name of 

OfJLOLOTYjTCS. 

Another word, by means of which Plato often comes near to express¬ 
ing an unfavorable judgement on analogy, is ei/cws. This word com¬ 
bines the notions of probability and resemblance, a combination which 
is apparently more than a historical accident, since the English word 
“like” does the same. One thing is “like” another if it resembles it; but 
a “likely” tale is a probable one. Whereas, however, the word “like” does 
not often convey both these ideas at once, the word eocco? frequently did 
so. A statement was probable, to the Greeks, because it resembled reality 
or the truth. To coco's was “a probable inference from a resemblance”. 
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The word was very unstable in valuation; it was often put forward for 
approval, but often also for disapproval. When it is regarded as some¬ 
thing acceptable, it is usually not explicitly contrasted with anything 
else; there is only the implicit suggestion that some other propositions 
are not so “likely” as this one. When, however, it is disapproved, there 
is usually an indication of what should be put in its place. A certain 
“likely proposition” is said to have “more plausibility than truth” 

( Eutliyd . 305E). To clkos is opposed to “demonstration and necessity” 
in the Theaetetus; and we are told that geometers always use the latter 
and never the former (162E). It is again opposed to demonstration in 
the Phaedo (92D), where Simmias says he obtained a certain proposi¬ 
tion “without demonstration through a certain specious analogy” (dVeu 
a7ro8et£ea>5 /x era ecKOTos tlvos /cat ev7rp€7T€tas) ; but “arguments which make 
their ‘demonstrations’ through analogies are charlatans; and if you do 
not watch them they deceive you nicely, both in geometry and in every¬ 
thing else”. In such unfavorable passages two implications are usually 
present: first, that an obscure and unscientific guess is commonly based 
on some resemblance, and, second, that an inference based on resem¬ 
blance is risky. In this passage of the Phaedo Plato is evidently thinking 
that reasoning through to et/co? is a dangerous method of proof, in fact 
scarcely “proof” at all, and that it is far inferior to the hypothetical 
method expounded in that dialogue. (The passage was translated, and 
discussed from another point of view, above: p. 144.) 

The Phaedrus is ambiguous about inferences through resemblance, 
but on the whole seems to condemn them. It brings to et/cos into close 
connection with synthesis and division, two activities which Plato con¬ 
siders of the highest value, and proper to the dialectician himself 
(273DE). But the nature of this connection remains vague; and on 
the other hand Socrates certainly puts the argument from resemblance 
in an odious light when he says that the way to deceive is to pass from 
a thing to its opposite through a series of graded likenesses, and hence 
successful deception requires an accurate knowledge of the likeness and 
unlikeness of things (262). 

Such are the passages in which Plato displays something near an 
abstract consciousness of analogical argument and offers an evaluation 
thereof. They are only scattered hints, in which the idea is a chrysalis 
rather than a butterfly; and hence it is not surprising that they seem 
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contradictory or at least incoherent. The proposal to look first at the 
large letters in the Republic, and the discussion of “example” in the 
Statesman, supported in a vague way by the ambiguous Phaedrus, sug¬ 
gest that analogical argument is a valuable instrument; but the opposite 
is suggested by a majority of the passages in which the notion of analogy 
more definitely appears, under the form of to o/llolov or to elkos. There is 
no harmonization of these conflicting judgements, such as an attempt 
to state when analogy is good and when it is bad; and the prevailing 
opinion, which runs against analogy, seems to condemn Plato’s own 
predilection for analogies in his dialogues. 

§4. PLATO ON IMAGES AND IMITATION 

This incoherence between Plato’s use of analogy and imagery and his 
remarks about them, becomes much greater if we may take as applying 
to images (et/coVe?) what he says about imitation (/u/^cns), an assump¬ 
tion that will be made in what follows. 

Very little can be found in Plato’s writings by way of explicit com¬ 
mendation of images and imitation. Most of what there is occurs in the 
Cratylus. The speakers in this dialogue assume that there is such a 
thing as correctness in imagery, hard though it may be to discover 
(et/coVo? opOoTTjs 432C); and if so there must be legitimate occasions for 
its use. Furthermore, they urge that a likeness or image is a much better 
way of “revealing” a thing than any conventional symbol which does 
not resemble it (435C giving judicial assent to 434A). Lastly, Socrates 
seems to be quite serious when he says that there can be an imitation 
that does not reproduce outward form and color but goes to the es¬ 
sence of the thing, and that this is in fact the way in which words imi¬ 
tate reality (423). 

Even in the Cratylus, however, which is the most favorable of all the 
dialogues to imagery, the final impression conveyed is the opposite. The 
question, which of the opinions expressed were endorsed by Plato him¬ 
self, is more difficult than usual to determine in the Cratylus, because 
Socrates there distributes his arguments more evenly than usual on 
both sides of every question. Hence favorable views of imagery in this 
dialogue would be outweighed by the more probably Platonic state¬ 
ments against it in the Republic and the Sophist . But the Cratylus itself 
argues impressively that no image can be perfectly like its original, in- 
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side as well as out; for, if it were, it would not be an image but a replica 
or double (432B). This implies clearly enough the view, explicitly stated 
in other dialogues, that imitations are as such inferior. Furthermore, 
Plato places at the end of the dialogue, where if anywhere we may ex¬ 
pect to find his own opinion, the emphatic and deliberate statements 
that realities must be learned not through their images but through 
themselves, and, if they are akin, through each other; and that, even if 
we can learn things from the words that are their images, it is much 
better to learn the realities from themselves and the images from the 
realities (438-9). 

The Republic contains only a single commendation of imitation as 
such: the statement that we may allow ourselves to imitate the good 
man in his better moments (396CD). It contains, on the other side, 
two long passages elaborately condemning imitative poetry as such. In 
the first (392-8) Socrates distinguishes imitative poetry, such as drama, 
from narrative poetry, such as the first few lines of the Iliad, in order to 
reject all imitation except precisely that of the good man in his good 
moments. In the second and more argumentative passage (595-607), he 
seeks for a definition of imitation as such; and he finds that imitation is 
the manufacture of an object having the third grade of reality. (It is not 
generally realized that Socrates regards 595C-597E as a definition of 
imitation as such; but this passage begins with the usual Socratic re¬ 
quest for definition, “Could you tell me just what imitation as a whole 
is?”, and it ends with indications that the definition has been achieved: 
“Very well then, said I; so the manufacturer of the offspring that is 
third from nature is he whom you call an imitator ? — Certainly, said 
he ... So we have reached an agreement about the imitator.”) In the 
Republic, then, Plato explicitly states that an image belongs to an in¬ 
ferior grade of reality. 

In the Sophist again the general impression is that imitation is bad 
as such. The discussions of imitation in that dialogue occur in the course 
of defining the sophist. Plato’s whole treatment of the sophist is con¬ 
temptuous, and the notion of imitation shares in the contempt. Imitation 
is mere play (234B). It is introduced with the figure of a painter deceiv¬ 
ing foolish infants into the belief that he is capable of creating any¬ 
thing in heaven and earth (233DE, 234B). The image or d'SwAov is de¬ 
fined as “another one such as the true one and likened thereto” (240A), 
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which implies that the image itself is not “true”; that which is a 
semblance of the reality is “really unreal”. 

These references accurately embody the general spirit of Plato’s dis¬ 
cussion of imitation and images in the Sophist . Only two details can be 
appealed to on the other side. Of these the first is the distinction of 
the image that only apparently reproduces the forms and colors of its 
archetype from that which really does so (235-6). The sophist falls in 
the former class; and surely the latter class, we might argue, is a kind 
of imitation that Plato considered good. But such an argument would 
be mistaken. Plato considers the latter to be, at best, only less bad than 
the former. Contrary to Professor Cornford’s suggestion {Plato’s Theory 
of Knowledge 198), by “icastic” imitation Plato does not mean duplica¬ 
tion or the making of a replica, so that there would be nothing to choose 
between copy and original, like a man making a plaster cast of a plaster 
cast. He has not withdrawn the statement in the Cratylus that an image 
perfectly like its original would not be an image at all. He is thinking 
only of correspondence in outward form and color (235DE). He offers 
“icastic” as a species of imitation or /xt/x^rtKr;; and he describes imitation 
in a way that excludes duplication (233D-234E). He is merely dis¬ 
tinguishing, say, the statue whose proportions are identical with those 
of a man, from the statue whose proportions are different from those of 
a man because it is intended to give the impression of a man when 
seen from thirty feet below. 

The other detail in the Sophist, to which one might appeal as evi¬ 
dence that Plato thought that imitation can sometimes be good, is his 
distinction between the imitator who really knows what he is imitating 
and him who does not (267). It would be easy to develop this into a 
distinction between good and bad imitation, to describe the nature and 
purpose of a good imitation, and so on; but the fact remains that Plato 
never does so. He uses the distinction here only to condemn the sophist 
for not knowing what he is imitating. He never develops it into a cor¬ 
rection of his prevailing doctrine that images as such are bad. 

Besides these explicit statements about the nature and value of im- 
agery, Plato’s whole theoretical philosophy is largely a condemnation 
of images and a struggle to get away from them. Man, he holds, has 
the misfortune to be so circumstanced that he inevitably begins life by 
taking shams for realities. The world revealed by the senses, which 
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engrosses all of us at first, is only a half real image of true being; and 
wisdom lies in the progressive substitution of the pure for the adul¬ 
terated, looking forward to the day when “we shall know through our¬ 
selves all that is pure” {Phaedo 67AB). In accordance with this view he 
urges us to abandon the senses and seek knowledge by the soul alone; 
his insistence that the best knowledge makes no use whatever of 
sensibles, even as images of the real, is itself a condemnation of images 
(e.g. Rp. 510-511). 

On the face of it, then, there is an inconsistency between Plato’s prin¬ 
ciples and his practice about images. According to what he says about 
them, he ought never to use them; yet his works are full of them. 

The explanation of this inconsistency is not that Plato failed to realize 
his own use of imagery; for he frequently refers to his figures as figures 
or elKoves. “Let us return to those images to which it is always necessary 
to liken kingly rulers: the noble pilot, and the physician who is worth 
many other men” {Pits. 297E). In the Phaedo the comparisons of the 
soul to a tuning and to a coat are both called images (87B). As to the 
Republic, it is quite likely that an examination of that dialogue would 
justify the universal statement that all of its major images are explicitly 
called images by the speakers. At any rate the following are so called: 
the comparison of the guards to dogs (375D); the Sun (509A); the 
Cave (517B, cf. aireiKacrov 514A); the supposititious child brought up in 
much wealth (538C); and, when Socrates introduces the image of the 
Ship, Adimantus takes the occasion to laugh at him for his frequent use 
of images (487E). Thus a dialogue which emphatically condemns imi¬ 
tation (595C-597E), and demands a form of cognition that uses no 
images at all (510-511, cf. cwcoves 510E), is itself copiously splashed with 
elaborate images explicitly called “images” by the speakers. 

There is no passage in Plato’s works which fairly explains or even 
describes this incoherence. Probably it never struck him nearly so 
sharply and forcibly as it is here stated. The most we can say is that 
two ideas expressed in the dialogues suggest lines along which he might 
have chosen to remove the incoherence if he had thought of it. One of 
these is the assertion in the Phaedrus that a wise man would write philo¬ 
sophy down only as a form of play, or as a reminder to those who know. 
It follows that the dialogues are either amusements or memoranda; and 
it would be possible to justify their use of images on that ground. Or 
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Plato might have adapted to this purpose the distinction, common 
enough in the dialogues, between teaching and discovering, StSaaKeiv and 
€vpL(iK€iv. He might have said that the image, though bad as a means 
of discovery, is good as a means of teaching. Much in the same way as 
the example (Pits. 278), it gives the pupil insights that he would not 
otherwise attain. It is therefore in place in the dialogues because Socrates, 
though he pretends to be making discoveries, is really communicating 
previous discoveries to others. This explanation would accord well with 
the passages where Plato represents sensible appearances as leading us 
to the realities they imperfectly imitate, such as the doctrine of recol¬ 
lection in the Phaedo, and the account of the lover’s progress from 
visible to invisible beauties in the Symposium, and the Republic s re¬ 
marks on the kind of perception that sets us wondering (523-4). 

Let us summarize the major incoherences in Plato’s method and 
methodology in the middle dialogues. (1) The demand for absolute 
certain knowledge seems inconsistent with the recommendation of a 
hypothetical method that can be only approximative. (A deliberate at¬ 
tempt is made to overcome this in the Divided Line.) (2) The recom¬ 
mendation of a hypothetical method seems inconsistent with the fact 
that the methods mostly employed in the middle dialogues are analogy 
and imagery. (3) Plato’s doctrine that dialectic does not use the senses 
seems inconsistent with his frequent use of imagery, and to some extent 
inconsistent with the use of analogy. (4) Plato’s employment of analogy 
is hardly supported by his own views on analogy. (5) Plato’s use of 
images is condemned by his own views on images and imitation. 

Such inconsistencies are probably very common in persons who dis¬ 
cuss method. They take away little or nothing from the interest of 
Plato’s hypothetical method or the charm of his imagery; but they in¬ 
vite us to consider more carefully than has yet been- done what sort of 
grounds justify a person in recommending a given method. We tend to 
assume that a successful man must know the causes of his success; but 
the spectacle which we have just contemplated suggests that a man might 
discover important new truths and yet be widely mistaken about the 
method by which he did so. 
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